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Prologue 


This book was written while the Country was still be¬ 
wildered by the Russo-German Non-Aggression Pact of 
1939. Although it is intended as a dispassionate study of the 
defence of India against all theoretically possible enemies, 
including Russia, the Author would not be human if he 
had kept his thoughts uncoloured by the intense feelings 
of that time. Yet it is pleasant to see how little he would like 
to alter now, and pleasanter still to record that the book 
speaks with admiration and affection for Russia and its 
great peoples. 

The Author will readily be pardoned for not foreseeing 
that Germany and Russia would so soon become involved 
in deadly combat. It is Germany, not Russia, who shouts 
loudly of her intention to invade India. The stout fight 
which Russia is making commands the admiration of the 
whole world, but the dread arbitrament of war still remains 
undecided and who can prophesy how we shall stand a few 
months hence? 

Now Germany must make herself master of the Russian 
lines of communication leading to the North West 
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Frontier of India, if she is to attempt the invasion of India. 
If this should happen, an Eastern front will blaze into 
activity and the strategy of the Grand'Plan for the Invasion 
of India will become the subject of intense anxiety. This 
strategy is largely conditioned by physical geography and 
by the existing railways in the U.S.S.R. Therefore the 
argument in this book, so far as an attack on the North 
West Frontier of India is concerned, would remain un¬ 
altered even by such a tremendous event. So, if the indul¬ 
gent reader will replace the Russian commander of the 
invading forces by a German commander, everything in 
the book holds good. 



i The Great Fortress 


Enclosed within ramparts of surpassing strength lies the 
Treasure House of the world. In no other land has the 
wealth of ages been accumulated to a like extent. In no 
other land but India do climate and rich soil combine to 
pour forth all manner of things which men desire in such 
profusion that one-fifth of the whole human race dwells 
there in quiet contentment. So that the wealth of India has 
throughout the centuries been a legend spoken of with 
amazement and envy in all countries. Small wonder that 
starveling tribes from the brown steppes of Siberia, greedy 
conquerors from the barren uplands of Persia, and religious 
fanatics from the sands of Arabia have turned their eyes 
towards India and swarmed in tumultuous hordes from 
their brown earth to the waving green fields of the plains 
of Hindustan. 

So rich is India that the mind cannot grasp the tale of its 
treasures. Since the beginning of Time great civilizations 
have flourished there, wealthy beyond belief in all that 
makes for wealth. Ages ago arts and sciences now long 
forgotten flourished, decayed, and passed away, only to 
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rise again with new vigour. How should it be otherwise 
in a land where two and sometimes three lush crops a year 
can be raised by scratching the soil, and where a peaceful 
and highly gifted people have dwelt for centuries behind 
huge fortifications built by Nature herself? 

It is true that these mighty fortifications have been forced 
from time to time by irruptions on the same scale of im¬ 
mensity as the defences themselves. These vast incursions 
were indeed rather to be viewed as manifestations of natural 
force than the carefully planned movements of a conquer¬ 
ing army. They flowed with the irresistible fury of a river 
in spate and they spread out over the land leaving traces of 
their motion like the brown silt left by a flood. And they 
seldom returned to the land whence they came but re¬ 
mained in India invigorating the people with new blood and 
soon becoming more Indian than the Indians themselves. 
Though there were also redoubtable thieves like Mahmud 
of Ghazni. Again and again he broke into the Treasure 
House and went back home, where he caused his plunder 
to be spread out on the ground covering, it is said, many 
acres with glittering jewels and shimmering silks. Twelve 
times the old ruffian broke in and then died regretting that 
he was too old to go back again for more loot. But his 
would-be imitators were not so successful as was testified 
by thousands of bleaching skeletons on the burning deserts 
of Sind. 

They were not so successful because of the tremendous 
strength of the natural defences of Hindustan. It was only 
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well-found expeditions aided by treachery from within, or 
fortunate commanders helped by the luck of an unusual 
season, or perhaps huge tribal movements careless of loss 
of life, that could compass the perilous passage through 
these formidable defences, that have made the whole of 
India itself into a Great Fortress which stout defenders can 
hold against the whole world in arms. 

A Great Fortress! It is the purpose of this book to con¬ 
sider the problem of the defence of India as a whole. What 
is the nature of the defence, who are the defenders, who are 
the enemies without, what are the means of communica¬ 
tion within the Fortress ? These are some of the questions 
which will be propounded and answered. Where are the 
weak points in the defences, how many gateways are there 
in the walls, how is provisioning and the manufacture of 
munitions to be organized ? All these matters must be taken 
into account. And so that all things may be made clear it is 
necessary first to describe the cunning fashion in which 
Dame Nature has constructed fortifications round her most 
favoured land. It is no flight of fancy to describe India as a 
Fortress. It is sober fact. Sun-scorched deserts, rolling rivers, 
mountain chains, impenetrable forests, waterless marches— 
all these have been combined with astonishing skill to tax 
the ingenuity of those who might dare the perilous feat of 
the conquest of India. 

Hindustan is shaped like a diamond or lozenge. The 
lower half projects into the Indian Ocean with its point at 
Cape Cormorin. The upper half is a little lop-sided but is 
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also sharply pointed with its apex stabbing deep into the 
heart of the mysterious Pamirs where some of the highest 
peaks in the world stand lonely and covered with eternal 
snows. There are thus four sides or facets to the diamond 
running on the whole fairly straight from comer to comer. 
They face roughly, north-west, north-east, south-east, and 
south-west. The two lower facets, facing south-east and 
south-west, are bounded by the sea. The two upper facets 
are entirely on the land. So simple are the main geographi¬ 
cal features of the Great Fortress. 

The steamer lanes which lead into the Indian Ocean are 
securely barred to intruders. Aden, Singapore, the Cape, 

, and the Dominions of Australia and New Zealand make 
‘ the incursion of a hostile fleet with its attendant swarm of 
transports impossible without detection while still far dis¬ 
tant from India. So long as England holds the sea, an 
attempt at the invasion of Hindustan from the sea is so 
hazardous an enterprise that it is doubtful whether any 
Power would be so rash as to embark upon it. The risk of 
the whole armada being brought to action and destroyed 
would be enough to cause an enemy to pause and think 
not once but many times before setting sail. 

But the possibility of armed raids from the sea cannot be 
dismissed. They will be considered in due course. At pre¬ 
sent it is enough to continue with the description of the 
Fortress and to discover the nature of the coast line which 
an enemy would seek to violate. Now it is remarkable that 
there are only a few natural harbours and landing-places 
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along the whole length of the coasts of India. There are 
indeed great trading ports like Calcutta and Madras on the 
south-east face and Karachi and Bombay on the south¬ 
west. But four ports is a very small allowance for a coastline 
some four thousand miles in length. There are a few other 
smaller ports which may one day expand into something 
greater. Cochin and Vizagapatam may perhaps emulate 
their older rivals in the future but even if these minor ports 
be added a possible invader is still confronted with the fact 
that India has only very few points at which he can direct 
his blow. The coast-line of India is strangely inhospitable to 
unwelcome craft. 

But it is not only in the absence of ports that India offers 
a bleak prospect to an invading force. Dame Nature has 
provided other defences of a more positive kind. The winds 
have been called upon to help and for half the year the 
south-western coasts arc subjected to the fury of the mon¬ 
soon. In May the wind begins to rise in the Indian Ocean far 
out from the coast and the heaving swell of the distant 
tempest travels in advance across the Ocean so that the 
beaches of Malabar feel the uneasy surge. Soon the Indian 
sky becomes overcast and the rush of air from the south¬ 
west drives a mighty surf up the beach. The whole of this 
face of India then becomes a dangerous lee-shore shunned 
by mariners. All the light longshore craft must be dragged 
high up the beaches out of reach of the battering waves. 
Communication between ship and shore is a sheer inpossi¬ 
bility during the monsoon months. 
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The surf that beats upon the coast is a thing that must be 
seen to be believed. The great waves which started their 
journey at the coast of Africa move with a majestic roll 
gathering speed and height as they go. The continuous wind 
drives them with a compelling blast—not blowing in fitful 
gusts but with an onrush as steady as that of the mighty 
waves themselves. It is an awe-inspiring experience to travel 
in a well-found ship through the south-west monsoon. 
Perhaps it is most impressive when travelling in the same 
direction as the waves. The ship may be a fast mail steamer 
on its way from Aden to Bombay. But the huge waves 
travel even faster. Astern a great hillock of water humps 
itself, blotting out the horizon as it comes and with a hiss it 
y slides under the ship to race forward till at last it breaks into 
boiling foam on the distant shore of India. 

No boat can live in the surf for long. Seen from the shore 
the waves rise one above the other as they come like a series 
of white terraces, tier upon tier, until the horizon appears, 
not as a clear-cut line, but as a fretted ridge of hurrying 
water. And all the time the air is full of the roar of the surf 
so that a man must shout to make himself heard. 

Sea-captains tell of the suddenness with which the mon¬ 
soon swell arrives at the end of the winter calms. One of 
them told me how once he was engaged in taking aboard a 
cargo from one of the ancient seaboard towns on the Mala¬ 
bar coast early in May. At these places the steamer must 
a nchor some three miles from the shore, which is shallow 
and gradually shelving, so that the cargo has to be brought 
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off in a swarming multitude of native craft. He thought 
that it was much too early in the year for the monsoon 
swell to be anywhere near. The great ship rode peacefully 
at anchor swinging gently in the soft breeze amid bright 
sunshine and a clear cloudless sky. Fires were banked and 
steam pressure was low. Suddenly the horizon was no 
longer a sharp clear line. It was fretted with an appearance 
like the teeth of a saw. With terrifying speed huge rollers 
raced shoreward, their smooth contours unbroken until 
they felt the tug of the shelving beach. Then they toppled 
over and hissed with accelerated motion thrusting against 
the steel sides of the ship and threatening to tear the anchor 
from its hold. There ensued a fight against time. Would the 
anchor hold until steam could be raised ? If not, the ship 
would be driven ashore and become a total wreck. But all 
ended well. As the master of the vessel told me—with steam 
at her tail and the open sea ahead she clawed her way out of 
the trap in which she had well-nigh been caught. 

So for nearly six months in the year the south-west coast 
is denied to an invader who tries to use the golden beaches. 
The thunderous rollers make such a project an impossi¬ 
bility. And this is not all. For the remainder of the year the 
wind turns round and blows from the opposite quarter 
though not with such strength. But the strength is enough 
to protect the south-east coasts. The surf there is continuous 
and dangerous except to experienced boatmen in craft 
built for the purpose. It is an exciting and perilous passage 
from a ship to the shore during the north-east monsoon and 
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one does not accomplish it without a wetting and a narrow 
escape from being upset into shark-infested waters. 

Thus formidable obstacles are set by Nature for long, 
periods at a time against the use of the vast palm-fringed 
beaches of India by a hostile force. But even during the 
months when the beaches could be used there are further 
barriers against the foe. Between Karachi and Bombay 
there are huge tracts of desert along the coast as well as 
semi-submerged areas of marshy land where shallow tidal 
waters are driven hither and thither under the compulsion 
of wayward winds. Further south the mountains of the 
Eastern and Western Ghats bar the road inland with their 
curiously shaped peaks where the ranges run parallel to the 
coast and only a few miles inland. These ramparts are not 
without gateways but Nature has done her work well. The 
walls are some thousands of feet in height so that the defen¬ 
ders may dwell on healthy uplands while the attackers 
would be confined to fever-stricken lowlands. 

So strong are the natural defences of India’s coast-line 
that she has never been invaded from the sea within histori¬ 
cal times. It is true that the Dutch, the English, the Portu¬ 
guese, and the French came from overseas. But they were 
never invaders in the usually accepted meaning of the word. 
They arrived at first as ordinary traders and were heartily 
welcome. When it was necessary to land troops they did so 
without opposition in harbours or in due season on the 
beaches. It would have been a far different story to tell if it 
had ever been necessary to land in the face of well-organized 
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resistance. And so it would seem that India is well guarded 
from sea attack. Those who have burst their way into the 
Treasure House have done so by land. 

What of the land frontiers of India—the two northern 
facets, of the diamond ? Here indeed is a strange tale to be 
told. It is a story of utterly impassable mountains through 
which mighty rivers have apparently defied the laws of 
Nature and have forced a passage. A story of hundreds of 
miles of towering impregnable crags through which by 
some impish perversity an easy road has been left un¬ 
guarded. A story of tracts of waterless deserts where no 
man may pass and yet where in places there is water con¬ 
veniently arranged at points no more than a day’s march 
from each other. A story in fact of stupendous battlements 
pierced by a few, a very few, gateways. And it is through 
these gates that the invader has burst his way whenever the 
defence has been neglected. Through these gates and no 
other way; because there is indeed no other way. 

Along the whole length of the north-east facet lies the 
highest mountain range in the world. One is tempted to 
say that here arc the Himalayas—and leave it at that. What 
more is there to say ? And yet it is a region of such stupen¬ 
dous ranges, of such impenetrable forests, of such roaring 
silt-laden rivers, and a mysterious place where vast natural 
forces are still in full play that it is impossible to dismiss 
these titans with a word and leave them to their icy solitude 
without even a passing salutation. 

Where everything conspires to beggar description one 
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does not know where to begin. Rivers, forests, motilitains 
—which are the most formidable obstacle? Perhaps it is 
better not to attempt to answer the question but to take 
them in the fortuitous order in which I have placed them. 
Rivers! But such rivers—rivers where one may travel on a 
steamer out of sight of land unconscious that the yellow 
muddy waters are indeed moving almost as swiftly as the 
steamer itself on their way to the sea. Ganges and Brah¬ 
maputra ! Were there ever two such rivers ? 

The Ganges runs parallel with the Himalayas. It irrigates 
the whole of the fertile Ganges valley—an immense tract of 
country, if its innumerable tributaries be included. It in¬ 
creases in magnitude as it flows from the place where it 
emerges in full flood from the Himalayas until it spreads in 
a delta at the head of the Bay of Bengal where new islands 
arise overnight from its immeasurable volume of silt. In 
other lands rivers rise as a tiny rill on the slopes of a moun¬ 
tain range and gather their waters from other streams, ever 
increasing with gentle gradation until they reach the sea. 
Not so the Ganges. It bursts from the Himalayas a fully 
grown river of majestic size disdaining the puny addition it 
may receive from the neighbouring foothills. More than 
that, it rises on the northern slopes of the Himalayas—not 
the southern—and blasts its way right through the highest 
range of mountains on earth. How has it achieved such a 
miracle? In the answer to this question lies the reason for • 
the impenetrable quality of the valleys of the Himalayas. 

But before explaining the miracle it is necessary to exa- 
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mine the course of the Brahmaputra which bars that corner 
of India which is left open by the Ganges, thus completing 
the inner defence of the north-east frontier. This great 
stream rises also on the northern face of the Himalayas but 
it does not penetrate them until it has reached the eastern 
end of that vast barrier. It is a curious river running parallel 
with the Ganges but at a much higher level. It travels along 
behind the Himalayas, calling itself the Tsan Po, and seem¬ 
ingly trying to find a way through them. For hundreds of 
miles it flows at such a high altitude that it bears ice floes on 
its chilly surface. It is a geographical curiosity and if the 
Indian Irrigation Department were ever in a mischievous 
mood there is a place where that staid body of engineers 
j could pierce a single ridge on the Tibet border and allow 
1 the waters of the Tsan Po to come pouring down into 
Bengal. But the ridge is likely to remain undisturbed and 
the river has to make a long detour of a thousand miles 
before it appears in India as the Brahmaputra. Up to a few 
years ago it was not certain that the Tsan Poof Tibet was the 
same river as the Brahmaputra of India. There was an unex¬ 
plored gap in the north-east and men found it hard to 
believe that the Tsan Po flowing cold and aloof at a high 
altitude could be the same as the immense river of the 
plains. Where was the connexion between the two and 
how was the difference of level to be explained? The Tsan 
Po was ten thousand feet and more above the course of the 
Brahmaputra and legends arose of terrific falls thundering 

into awe-inspiring depths. Exploration has cleared up the 

B 
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mystery. There is no single fall but the waters of the Tsan 
Po tumble down a series of cataracts over a hundred miles 
in length amid the impenetrable jungles of the Burma- 
Tibet border. 

But there is still another wonder to record, for the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra unite before their last final rush to the 
sea through the innumerable channels of the delta. Both of 
them are highly charged with silt and their confluence is a 
marvellous sight in the flood season when they are swollen 
not only with the tropical storms of the monsoon but also 
with the melting snows of the Himalayas. At such a time 
man is hard put to it to maintain his puny works in the face 
of such elemental forces. The great rivers may cut a new 
channel for their mighty waters in twenty-four hours, 
abandoning a bed that was a roaring torrent but yesterday 
and is now a quiet backwater. The inhabitants of a whole 
town must pack their belongings and fly at once when the 
rivers are on the move from one uneasy bed to another. 
Railways must be rapidly taken up and relaid along a 
different route at very short notice. The very men them¬ 
selves who inhabit these strange lands must be almost as 
much at home in the water as on land, and only they can 
fmd their way about the intricate mazes of the delta known 
as the Sunderbunds. Not here could an invading army 
maintain itself for a moment. It would be lost, drowned, 
racked with fever and devoured by wild animals. If ever a 
part of the world were impassable to an army that place is 
to be found in the delta of the Ganges and Brahmaputra. 
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But it may be asked, if the Himalayas are pierced by 
great rivers, do not their valleys provide an easy road of 
access along which armies may move assured of their water 
supply? Does not the apparent miracle of rivers bursting 
their way through the highest range of mountains in the 
world destroy the value of the mountain barrier? These are 
pertinent questions but fortunately they can be answered in 
the negative. There is doubtless in the mind of the ques¬ 
tioner a vision of broad valleys such as he has seen in many 
parts of the world with rich pastures and fertile fields amid 
which the river winds its course. If the valleys of the Hima¬ 
laya had any resemblance to such valleys there would in¬ 
deed be an open road from Asia into India. But the valleys 
of the Himalaya have no likeness at all to such a picture and 
for a very good reason. There has been no time for the rain 
spade and the river shovel to excavate such broad s milin g 
valleys. The Himalayas are geologically mere youngsters 
who are still growing. Their age is a few million years, no | 
more. That is the reason why so many Indian rivers rise to 
the north of the ranges and pierce them in deep narrow 
ravines—for the rivers were there before the mountains 
began to grow under the compulsion of shrinkage and 
crumpling of the earth’s surface. So that, as fast as the 
Himalayas were thrusting their way up, so fast were the j 
great rivers able to scour their beds down and keep their 
level. The miracle is indeed no miracle, it is only that the/ 
rivers are older than the mountains. There has been n d 
bursting of a river through a range—that is indeed an im- 
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possibility. But simply by a natural process the rivers have 
kept their course throughout the ages. This has a very im¬ 
portant effect on the defence of India. 

The important result is this—that the great valleys of the 
Ganges and of the other rivers which rise on the northern 
slopes of the Himalayas and flow southward to the plains 
of India are deep and narrow ravines. These V-shaped can¬ 
yons are often of immense depth and so steep that a foot¬ 
hold on their scarred sides is barely possible. At the bottom 
of the ravine lies the roaring river with no banks at all. The 
V-shape goes straight to the bottom of the river. There may 
be goat tracks clinging precariously to the precipitous face 
and zig-zagging up and down in criss-cross patterns. Some¬ 
times there is a recognized through route along which a 
scanty trade is carried by mules and even on the backs of 
hardy mountain sheep. Such paths may run for hundreds 
of miles but so steep are the eroded hillsides that here and 
there the path is carried round a bluff on a gallery supported 
on poles driven horizontally into the face of the precipice 
—a crazy contraption over which one crosses in anxious 
silence, though the mules show no uneasiness, pattering 
with their hard hooves on the flimsy boarding through the 
gaps in which one may look straight down at empty air. 
In a hundred million years something might be accom¬ 
plished, but not now is the time when an invading army 
could find a way along a Himalayan valley. 

Parallel with the Ganges and the Tsan Po is the great 
range of the Himalayas—young giants still growing but 
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already overtopping all other ranges. Behind the main range 
lies another range and behind that again the vast desolate 
plateau of Tibet. There is no need to do more than give 
one glance at the towering heights of the eternal snows to 
realize the sheer impossibility of even one single man pass¬ 
ing across their forbidding ridges. For a few brief weeks 
between the end of winter and the coming of the monsoon 
an adventurous band can by careful organization make a 
quick dash up one of the peaks and get away in time before 
being crushed. It has been done once or twice but not 
always with success. On one of the most beautiful and soli¬ 
tary peaks there lie for ever the bodies of three separate 
expeditions—and the peak is still unsealed. The wide extent 
of the Himalaya is a region where Nature tells man plainly 
to keep out. And no less is the bleak upland of Tibet denied 
to all but a few hardy men who brave its eternal gales. The 
whole plateau lies higher than the summit of Mont Blanc 
and it is truly named the Roof of the World. Its stony 
wastes scarcely support life of any kind and no large body 
of men could cross it without bringing food for many days 
with them. The conclusion is irresistible that the north-east 
frontier of India may be left unguarded by a single soldier, 1 
and yet remain entirely impregnable. 

And so we may leave the Himalayas to their eternal 
solitude as they themselves would wish to be left. The puny 
contentions of warring mankind will never disturb their 
silent peace until many aeons have passed. Greater forces 
are at work than the evil passions of man. The monsoon 
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winds bring moist air from the sea in great bulbous clouds 
which burst over the vast desolation of the ranges. The 
waters roar tumultuously down the bare slopes and tear 
away countless millions of tons of soil every year which are 
carried away to the plains of India and deposited there add¬ 
ing wealth to the rich fields of the Ganges valley. But this 
immense deposit weighs down on the overloaded and 
already crumpled strata until the cracking strain can be 
borne no longer. Then there is a disastrous earthquake 
while the disordered forces adjust themselves. The Ganges 
plain sinks a few inches and Everest is thrust an inch or two 
higher while stricken mankind re-builds its shattered dwel¬ 
lings. And then the rivers begin again their patient work, 
sapping at the defences of the north-east frontier. But not 
in our time will their work be accomplished. 

Last of the four facets of the lozenge shape of Hindustan 
is the North-west Frontier. The very name conjures up a 
hundred tales of adventure in a strange land inhabited by 
fierce tribesmen always in a state of war with India or with 
Afghanistan—or failing that, with one another. It is a 
Frontier well provided by Nature with defences but also 
provided with gateways through which armed irruption is 
feasible. An arid waterless region on the whole, though 
Nature has provided the routes through the gateways with 
a bare sufficiency of water. A region of long droughts and 
sudden deluges where a water-course which has been dry 
for many years will become a roaring torrent in a few hours 
whirling everything before it—after which it will be quite 
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dry again for half a century. A land with a temperature 
range of a hundred degrees between midwinter night and 
midsummer noon. No land for weaklings indeed! 

The main characteristics of the North-West Frontier are 
three in number. Beginning from the outer side of the line 
of defence there are in turn a much broken mountainous 
tract, a great river, and a region of burning desert. The 
mountains do not rival the Himalayas but they are rugged 
and difficult to negotiate except through recognized passes 
and they are high enough in places to carry perpetual snows 
even during the torrid summer. The river is the Indus, a 
fair rival in size to the Ganges and rising on the northern 
face of the Himalayas. The desert lands lie on both sides of 
the Indus and they are very extensive, very hot, and very 
terrible to travellers. 

It is another of the many geographical curiosities of 
India that the Ganges, the Brahmaputra, and the Indus all 
rise at the same point. A finger-tip placed 011 the map will 
cover the sources of all three. This place is one very sacred 
to the Hindus and the great peak Kailas dominates the re¬ 
mote region whence the waters begin their long journey 
through the Himalayas to the Bay of Bengal or to the 
Indian Ocean. Though this holy mountain is the most im¬ 
portant of the many watersheds of Hindustan, one is 
tempted in passing to look at some of the other watersheds 
which occur in the most unlikely places. One of them is the 
high-pitched roof of Christchurch, Simla—the rainwater 
from one side flows eventually into the Bay of Bengal 
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while the water from the other side finds its way into the 
Indus and so to the Indian Ocean. 

But though the Indus matches the Ganges, it is a very dis¬ 
similar river. The Ganges flows through a fertile tract of 
rich country whereas the Indus after emerging from the 
Himalayas travels through an arid region of desert. It is 
true that the Irrigation Department has worked miracles 
along its course and that green fertile fields now fringe the 
river for many miles. But the solid truth remains that the 
basin of the Indus is a howling desert, quite uninhabited for 
vast stretches on both sides. On the east of the river lie the 
Sind Sagar Doab and the Great Indian Desert while on the 
west of the river is the Putt. None of these tracts offers any 
attraction to an invading army for they are waterless and 
incredibly hot. But there is one region along the upper 
reaches of the Indus where travelling is practicable. This 
corridor lies not far from the Himalayas and it leads to the 
historic battle-ground of Panipat near Delhi. But the in¬ 
vader can only reach the corridor after the defences of 
India have been penetrated and the Indus has been crossed. 
The great river Indus flowing through barren deserts is the 
inner defence of the North-West Frontier and a very formid¬ 
able obstacle it is. 

But it is the mountain barrier that is the first line of 
defence. A purist might assert that the mountains of the 
North-West Frontier He outside India and the point 
may be conceded if racial considerations alone were in 
question. India itself contains many races but in regard to 
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the main bulk of the population it is possible amid much 
diversity to say of a man—“He is an Indian.” But, on.ce 
the Indus is crossed, a totally different type of man is to be 
found and it is ethnologically correct, taking things by and 
large, to say that the river Indus is the racial frontier of 
India. But the ebb and flow of migration and conquest has 
its laws no less than ethnology and it may be confidently 
stated that the defence frontier lies along the barren ridges 
of the mountain barrier, even though that brings into 
British India a fringe of fierce warlike folk who sternly 
deny that they are Indians. There was once a school of 
thought which advocated retiring to the line of the Indus 
but it is nearly extinct under the hard impact of reality. And 
so the mountains must be drawn as the first line of defence 
—the Hills, they are sometimes called, in affectionate depre¬ 
ciation of their rugged height or perhaps in comparison 
with the giants of the Himalayas. But they are indeed siz¬ 
able features and not to be despised as mountains. Their 
height lies around the ten-thousand-foot mark with an 
occasional excursion to more rarefied altitudes. 

Combined with deserts on both sides, these ranges are a 
redoubtable barrier to an invader. But—there are ways 
through. As I have already said it is as though Nature in a 
perverse mood decided to provide routes for an invading 
army through one of the most inhospitable regions on earth. 
Though she built a strong bastion along the North-West 
Frontier she also made five gateways. If you place your right 
hand palm downwards on the map of the Punjab and spread 
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your fingers towards the North-West, then the four fingers 
and thumb will represent the five gateways into India. The 
little finger covers the difficult hill road to Chitral. The 
third finger points fairly and squarely at the famous Khyber 
Pass. Next come the second and first finger along the 
Kurram and Gumal valleys and these two gateways might 
almost be merged into one since they unite before emer¬ 
ging entirely from the Hills. Lastly and further away, the 
thumb shows where the Khojak Pass leads past Quetta and 
down the Bolan Pass to the torrid desert known as the Putt. 

Not that the mountain barrier is impassable elsewhere. 
There are innumerable tracks known only to the fierce 
tribesmen who inhabit the Hills and to those whom the 
tribesmen are willing to guide. They may be traversed by 
active men and they give passage to raiding parties as well 
as to a scanty traffic on more lawful occasions to and from 
lonely villages. But such stony tracks are not suitable for the 
movement of great armies and they could not be used by 
anything more important than scouting parties and raiders. 
An invader on the grand scale must use one or more of the 
five main gates to India if he hopes to bring his army 
through unharried by a multitude of active and well-armed 
tribesmen. 

The invader must choose the time of the year carefully. 
The winter is piercingly cold, especially at night on the 
treeless Hills. A strong wind blows by day which freezes 
the marrow in one’s bones in midwinter and some of the 
five gateways are blocked with snow for several weeks. 
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After a bitter winter, mitigated by a warm sun by day so 
that it is an excellent peacetime climate, the season changes 
rapidly over to a burning heat which endures by day and 
by night. The howling wind still blows but it now desic¬ 
cates and shrivels a man till his thirst becomes unbearable. 
Sometimes the wind is so strong that it is well-nigh impos¬ 
sible to face it owing to the blast of fine grit carried by the 
continuous rush of air. This Frontier wind does not blow 
in hearty gusts but in a solid stream of air, pouring like an 
invisible torrent over the passes from Asia into India. Thus 
the Frontier climate is no easy one, though it breeds strong 
men who grow to love their harsh lands and who pine 
away and die if they leave the Hills for more favoured 
climes. 

The general survey of the geographical defences of India 
is now nearly complete and it is only necessary to consider 
in more detail each of the five gateways. Taking them in 
the order in which they were enumerated above, the first is 
the route over the mountains through Chitralistan. It is a 
rugged track running for miles along an endless succession 
of tumbled ridges and liable to be blocked with snow in the 
winter. A small force could make its way along the road 
but it could not be the main body of an invading army. 
Still the gateway must be guarded and denied to the enemy, 
even though he only uses it for an outflanking party mak¬ 
ing a dangerous foray. 

Next comes the Khyber Pass. Here indeed is a serious 
chink in the armour of Hindustan. Through the famous 
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Pass have come many invaders: Alexander the Great pro¬ 
bably infiltered with a part of his force through Chitral, 
but a strong body under his friend Hephaistion pushed 
through the Khyber. They do not seem to have encoun¬ 
tered serious opposition until they had passed through the 
mountain barrier, thus accounting for Alexander’s decision 
to use the more difficult Chitral route himself. But other 
invaders have felt compelled to fight their way into the rich 
Peshawar Vale through the Khyber for good reason. 
Firstly, the Khyber is a short way through the dreaded 
Hills. In two easy marches or even in one long day’s march 
it is possible to compass the distance between the river 
plain of Afghanistan and the green fields of the Peshawar 
Vale. Secondly, the Pass rises to no great height—three 
thousand five hundred feet at the summit, with the impor¬ 
tant consequence that the Khyber is never snowbound. 
Thirdly there is ample water at regular distances along the 
line of march. This provision of water in an arid desiccated 
land is a strange thing which it is difficult to understand. 
Rain falls seldom on the barren Hills and then it comes in 
devastating storms during which the deluge pours off the 
hard rocks like water off the roof of a house. With great 
violence the storm water rushes down rocky ravines and 
disappears in a few days without a sign remaining. There 
are no perennial streams or ponds for storage. And yet at 
fairly frequent intervals along the stony way through the 
Khyber Pass Nature has provided springs whose source 
remains a mystery. Indeed at Ali Masjid, roughly half-way, 
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a copious gush of water pours out of a limestone cave in 
sufficient quantity to provide for all the reasonable needs of 
an invading army. This Ali Masjid stream is a great puzzle. 
It runs regularly even in the torment of midsummer 
although the thirsty ground absorbs it in a few hundred 
yards so that it completely disappears again. But in that 
short life of a few hundred yards there are fish to be found! 

Thus it is that the Khyber has for untold centuries been 
the most favoured route for an irruption. Again and again 
have the soldiers, weary with long marches across the 
barren steppes of Asia, looked down from the heights of 
Shahgai and seen the green crops of India far below them 
visible through the jaws of the Pass where it debouches 
abruptly from the Hills on to the Kajuri Plain. One can 
imagine the loud shouts of joy with which die sight must 
have been greeted and how tumultuously the armies rushed 
down the last steep declivities of the Pass and out into the 
promised land about which they had dreamt during so 
many months of marching and fighting. For the Peshawar 
Vale would feed an army and in its broad acres the invaders 
could rest and refit for the final battles for the mastery of 
India. 

So important is the Khyber that it will be necessary to 
return to it in a later chapter but for the present this brief 
summary of its main geographical features must suffice and 
we may go on to view the remaining three gateways. The 
first and middle fingers of the outspread hand on the map 
showed where the Kurram and Gumal valleys united to 
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give access through the barrier ranges. These two valleys 
are an exception to the narrow V-shape of most of the 
ravines through the mountains that defend the boundaries 
of India. They are more open and once the heights at the 
head of the valleys had been forced an advancing army 
would find easier going. There is a fair provision of water 
but the long succession of marches through a stony moun¬ 
tainous region would be open to constant attack from in¬ 
numerable lesser valleys and defensive positions of great 
strength. Furthermore the head of the Kurram valley is 
snowbound in winter though the Gumal is usually free 
from snow at all times. So it is not surprising that many 
invaders have preferred the short passage through the 
Khyber rather than to face a hundred miles or more of 
mountain warfare in the Kurram and Gumal. It may be, 
however, that modern conditions would lead an invader 
to choose these two routes for his line of attack in view of 
the easier terrain for mechanical transport. But here again 
it is necessary to defer such matters to another time and 
merely note that the Gumal and Kurram valleys have flat¬ 
ter and more open characteristics than those of the other 
gateways. 

There remains the route from Afghanistan via Quetta. 
This gateway consists of twin passes—the Khojak and the 
Bolan. The Khojak Pass rises abruptly from the Kandahar 
plain to a height of some six thousand feet, and it leads to a 
wide elevated valley or basin in which Quetta is situated. 
From tliis basin the Bolan Pass leads down to the barren 
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and burning desolation of the Putt desert. The passage of 
these two passes is not difficult but Quetta is snowbound in 
winter for weeks at a time. Water is present but it is scanty 
in quantity and hard to come by. There is a curious system 
of obtaining water in the Quetta basin. The source of the 
water is from melting snow along the fringes of the basin. 
Out from the base of many a precipitous height the inhabi¬ 
tants dig a series of shallow wells which they connect 
laboriously by means of tunnels running in a downward 
slope away from the hill at an ever decreasing depth until 
the resulting water channel emerges at the surface of the 
ground. In every direction the heaps of spoil from these 
strange works can be seen like lines of mole hills and at the 
end of them a splash of green shows where a thirsty field or 
two greedily absorbs the trickle of water that has been so 
hardly won. It would seem that the number of men who 
might attempt the passage of the Quetta route would have 
to be severely limited by the water available, particularly as 
the route leads to the terrible Putt where there is only an 
endless vista of fine dry sand. And beyond the Putt lies the 
Indus, swollen by the five rivers of the Punjab to a huge 
stream with another frightful desert stretching away for 
hundreds of miles from its other bank. No, the Quetta 
gateway is not one that would attract an enemy by its 
apparent ease of access. It must be barred by stout defenders 
but the main attack would be likely to come elsewhere. 

Between Quetta and the sea there is no easy way for an 
invader. True, the mountain barrier diminishes rapidly in 
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height until it is little more than an attenuated stony ridge. 
But the more southerly climate becomes ever more forbid¬ 
ding, the deserts become even more fiery and desolate, and 
the mighty Indus becomes wider and wider. There are cara¬ 
van routes across this belt of desolation and an army could 
perhaps struggle precariously along a coast route main¬ 
tained and provisioned by an attendant navy. But it would 
be an exaggeration to include this route as one of the gate¬ 
ways of India. The fierce sun smites down with so irresis-* 
tible a blow that it is better for man to leave the scorched 
rocks alone lest he be consumed by the blazing heat and die 
of thirst in torment. 

Such are the main physical features of the Great Fortress. 
It is a formidable catalogue which a would-be conqueror 
of India must study well before he attempts to set out on 
his bold venture. Nature has done her work well. Even 
unopposed it would tax the skill of a commander to bring 
his force through the many obstacles in his path. Still, it has 
been done and it may be that the defences will be tried 
again. 
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Whatever may have happened in the past, let us hope 
that in the future the answer to the challenge of the sentry 
on the Frontier of India will be ‘ ‘ Friend”. But Time brings 
its changes and there can be no harm in dispassionately 
examining those who dwell beyond the border and in 
appraising them as possible gallant foes, neither under¬ 
rated nor over-praised but assessed at their true value. 

Beginning with the North -eastern Frontier, it is the 
Chinese nation that is India’s close neighbour, with Tibet 
lying more to the northward. But it seems very unlikely 
that either China or Tibet will become expansionist peoples 
within any reasonable period that is worth considering. 
Relations with them are of the friendliest description, but 
it is true that pre-occupation with the war against Germany 
and Italy may prevent close contact with either of the two 
countries for some time to come. So perhaps it is unneces¬ 
sary to do more in this book than to salute both and to pass 
on to other considerations. 

There is a land, small in size as countries go, which lies 
outside the borders of India and has indeed waged war 
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against it, though that was many years ago. Nepal is now 
united firmly with the Crown by solemn treaty. It is the 
homeland of magnificent fighting men, the Gurkhas, who 
enlist in large numbers in the Indian Army with the full, 
consent of their Maharajah. More than that, Nepal has 
often sent contingents of its own fighting force to help 
India during times of stress. If ever a sentry could be sure of 
a friendly answer to his challenge it would be on the un¬ 
guarded borderline between the two countries of India and 
Nepal. Enmity between two peoples whose ancient quarrel 
has long been forgotten is unthinkable where such strong 
and honourably observed ties of friendship exist. It is 
almost a gaucherie even to mention Nepal in a survey of 
India’s neighbours in a book such as this, but the reason is 
that Nepal is a completely independent and sovereign; 
state. And so, as in the case of China, it is enough to give at 
respectful and friendly salute and to go on our way, con-} 
tent that such a virile people under their capable Ruler is a, 
close neighbour of Hindustan. 

To the north-west lies Afghanistan. Relations with that 
great country are at present excellent. But they have not 
always been so and many hard-fought campaigns have 
surged to and fro across the Frontier Hills. It is not, of 
course, the function of this volume to trace the history of 
those wars. The exciting and romantic tales of border fight¬ 
ing, of invasion and counter-invasion, must be read else¬ 
where. Rather is it our intention to examine so redoubtable 
a nation of fighting men with a friendly but wary eye, in 
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case a coolness should ever arise between India and Afghan¬ 
istan in place of the warm regard which now exists and is 
likely to develop into closer friendship. 

Afghanistan is a large country, comparable in size with 
the largest European countries. But it is sparsely populated, 
since large tracts of it are barren and infertile. There are 
small areas of abundance where fruits grow luxuriantly and 
there is an export trade in fruit with India. But the greatest 
volume of trade is in sheep-skins though such commerce is 
not indeed very great. In fact Afghanistan is at present a 
self-contained country with few imports or exports. It 
could scarcely be otherwise in a land where there are no 
railways or navigable rivers and where merchandise must 
be carried for hundreds of miles on camels. There is, how¬ 
ever, a motor road from India to Afghanistan through the 
Khyber Pass and lorries ply along it in increasing numbers. 
But the principal means of transport is still the camel cara¬ 
van. 

The great caravan that winds through the Khyber Pass 
is one of the most wonderful sights in the world. During 
the blazing heat of the summer it dwindles away almost to 
nothing, for neither man nor beast can endure the intoler¬ 
able discomfort of marching in such weather. But as soon 
as the first breath of coolness comes in the autumn the dor¬ 
mant trade begins to stir. Each successive week brings a 
greater length to the long brown flood of moving human¬ 
ity until the caravan may extend to five miles in length 
along the twisting and turning Khyber road. The pace is 
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slow and unhurried but there are no stragglers. From dawn 
to sunset the distance from one serai to the next must be 
compassed without the risk of being overtaken by dark¬ 
ness. And so the stream of men and camels flows steadily 
on and one may sit by the roadside watching it pass for 
two and a half hours without pause or interval. The loads 
for each camel must be nicely calculated to suit the big 
bactrian beasts and the commerce with Afghanistan goes 
swinging by, bumping against their hairy sides. Bundles of 
corrugated iron, packing cases full of matches, sewing 
machines, gramophones, copper sheets for the copper¬ 
smith’s bazaar, iron rods for blacksmiths, a crate or two of 
bicycles, an endless medley of miscellanies goes past in a 
silence, broken only by the soft padding of the camels’ feet, 
on its way to the shops of a hundred bazaars. And on the 
return journey from Afghanistan to India a like jumble 
comes pouring back. The whiff from the sweating camels 
is masked by sweeter scents of fruit and perfume. The 
tightly packed bundles of sheep-skins make up much of tjkjflft 
load but there are other queerer articles of merchandise st^eh 
as white Angora cats with one eye blue and one eye brow 
so that they are greatly prized in the zenanas of India. 
Sometimes the whole length of the caravan can be seen at 
a time zig-zagging up the Shahgai rise in many convoluted 
loops of the difficult road. One would say that a whole 
population was on the move—or that a train of ants had 
been magnified to human size. It is an impressive and rather 
a terrifying sight. 
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But, compared with the scale of modern commerce, the - 
Khyber caravan cannot hold its own and Afghanistan must 
continue for many years to remain a land-locked country 
dependent mainly on its own resources. And these are by 
no means insignificant. A new spirit is abroad in the land 
under the inspiration of a new Government and a highly 
regarded King. The young man was educated in France < 
and a good deal of the development being undertaken in 
Afghanistan has drawn inspiration from that country. It 
may be that the collapse of French resistance may have 
some effect in Afghanistan and that it may lead to a new 
orientation of external guidance. But nothing can stop the 
new vigour that is welling up in the country and is spread¬ 
ing with such energy throughout the land. 

The change from the ancient regime, now happily a 
thing of the past, to the new state of affairs came with a 
dramatic suddenness after the war of 1914-18. There was a 
flare-up of hostility between Afghanistan and India in 1919, 
faulting in a short war and an unsatisfactory period of 
npjotiation for a year or two thereafter. There was no real 
basis for hostility and no ostensible reason for a quarrel. 
The age-old suspicion in Afghanistan of all foreign coun¬ 
tries and of their supposed aggressive intentions was suffi¬ 
cient cause to rouse an army to action. But fighting soon 
died down and after a year or so a clearer view of the future 
has gradually led to friendly relations being restored. 

After the war of 1919 Afghanistan awoke. The wakening 
was too sudden and an unwise attempt to hustle the country 
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into westernization by King Amanullah was resented and 
resisted by all classes. It is probable that King Amanullah 
was sincere in his determination to shake off for ever the 
old oriental sloth and barbarism that had endured for so 
long that the land was in danger of being left behind alto¬ 
gether. But many of his decrees were almost ludicrous— 
notably the order that all Afghans must adopt European 
dress and wear a Homburg hat. For a time there was a 
flourishing trade around the capital city of Kabul hiring out 
Western clothes to those who entered the town. But the 
people in general would have none of these things and 
eventually King Amanullah was driven out and a period of 
confusion ensued. For a time it looked as if Afghanistan 
would fall back into its old unhappy condition—as indeed 
many prominent men would have wished her to do. To 
many inhabitants of the land old customs were good cus¬ 
toms and anything new was abhorred, particularly if it 
seemed to offend against the Mohammedan religion. But 
the new spirit was at work throughout the world after the 
Great War and its manifestations in Afghanistan would not 
\ be denied. A new ruler, King Nadir Shah, succeeded \in 
\ fighting his way to the throne against apparently hopeless 
| odds and he reigned brilliantly for a few years, bringing a 
inew breath of life to his country. His own health was not 
strong and even if he had not been assassinated over a 
matter of private revenge it is unlikely that he would have 
lived for very long. But his immense will power and the 
sheer greatness of his spirit kept him going against all the 
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forces that opposed him so that when he died he was 
mourned by the whole country as the father of his people 
and they immediately adopted as their King his young heir 
who now reigns as King Zahir Shah. So stabilized had the 
government become under King Nadir Shah that the 
transition of power from father to son took place without 
the slightest opposition or disorder. 

The young King is twenty-six years old and he was edu¬ 
cated in France. He is married and has two sons. The Prime 
Minister is of royal blood—he is Sirdar Hashiin Khan, 
brother of the late King Nadir Shah—and he is therefore 
the uncle of the present King. Under these two men the 
work of creating a modern State from nothing is progres¬ 
sing with tremendous energy. The Constitution is similar 
to the British model—there is a Senate and a Parliament 
full of sober responsible counsel. It would take too long 
even to catalogue the activities of the new regime and the 
astonishing progress already made, in spite of having to 
begin with a Treasury that was empty and a Civil Service 
that did not exist. The future bristles with difficulties but 
they will be overcome by sheer valour and intelligence. 
India watches the spectacle with sympathy, admiration and, 
if asked, with the desire to help. But it is a tragic inheritance 
from the bad old days that a smouldering of the nineteenth 
century years of suspicion leads Afghanistan to seek help 
and inspiration in any country but India or England. Some 
Afghans are still unable to believe that England has long 
forgotten any desire to add Afghanistan to the British 
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' Empire. That feeling will pass away and Afghans will come 
to understand that India is greatly delighted to find a new 
strong and independent Afghanistan on her borders in 
place of a weak distracted land at the mercy of endless 
intrigues. 

| There are many happy signs of a better understanding 
between the two countries. Already the foreign policy of 
€ie new Afghanistan has begun to work for a better state 
of affairs on the North-West Frontier of India. No longer 
are the tribes stirred up to pin-prick India with the threat 
of continual petty warfare. On the side of India there is the 
determination to respond to the urge for better things and 
the establishment of new roads, hospitals, educational faci¬ 
lities and the organized relief of economic distress in border 
lands are ushering in a new era. The barren policy of mutual 
suspicion is breaking down under the impact of realities 
and the change is all for the good. 

Thus it would seem that the answer to the sentry’s chal¬ 
lenge is increasingly likely to be “wend”. But what if 
Afghanistan should unhappily be involved in hostilities, 
even though she most ardently desires peace in order to 
have time to work out her new order? She would be a 
formidable foe and her army though small would give a 
very good account of itself. At present the Afghan army is 
drawn from the whole population by compulsory service 
for two years followed by service in the reserve for life. 
The peace strength is 60,000 and the army is well armed 
with rifles and machine-guns. The strength in artillery is 
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not great and little more than a start has been made with 
mechanization and an air force. Economic conditions are 
likely to limit the equipment of the army on a modem 
scale for a long time to come. Behind the army there is an 
indefinite number of armed tribesmen forming a second 
line. If united by a strong enough tie of sentiment or reli¬ 
gious fanaticism it is possible that the tribesmen might 
muster half a million strong, a formidable force. But their 
discipline is non-existent though their valour and their 
individual fighting value are undoubted. They are hardy 
mountaineers who are ready to fight either with Afghanis¬ 
tan or with India or with one another and they are seasoned 
from childhood to a state of war. Their marksmanship is 
wonderful and their endurance beyond belief. Yet they 
could not stand for a day against a well-equipped force in a 
straight fight. Among their own Hills they are formidable, 
in the Plains they are negligible. As redoubtable fighting 
men on the blood-stained ranges of the North-West 
Frontier they are wohhy of all respect. As invaders of the 
fair lands of Hindustan they would melt away like the snow 
of the Hills in the heat of the Plains. 

Happily it is clear that the Afghan army looks upon 
Russia as its most probable enemy and that its training is 
designed with that fact in view. Happily, too, India has not 
the slightest idea of ever marching over the North-West 
Frontier except as a cordial ally bringing such help, and 
only such help, as might be desired by Afghanistan. Sixty 
thousand men is not enough to embark on the adventure 
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of the conquest of Hindustan nor is there any sign that this 
adventure would ever be undertaken. Nor is it at all likely 
that any ruler of Afghanistan would ally itself with another 
Power for a combined onslaught on India. The Afghans 
are a proud and independent people and they would be the 
last to fling away their independence by admitting a great 
army to trample across their own lands for a purpose which 
could only result in the final extinction of their country. 

South of Afghanistan lies the ancient kingdom of Persia. 
But contact along the desolate frontier between India and 
Persia is not close. Harsh geography is against it. The great 
bulk of Baluchistan sprawls across the map along the whole 
of the border and it is a vast tract of desert supporting only 
a sparse semi-nomad population. The belt of desert is hun¬ 
dreds of miles wide and no Persian army would undertake 
to cross this obstacle. Once in the past Persia has invaded 
India on a vast marauding Expedition which carried away 
untold millions of pounds worth of booty. But the invaders 
did not try to cross Baluchistan. Nor does modern Persia 
show any signs of desiring to emulate the bad old days. 
Instead, a new wind of progress is blowing over its breezy 
uplands—and it is a progress that is Persian in character. 
Persia is seeking its own salvation without making the mis¬ 
take of calling in a foreign Power to direct operations. 
Already a great railway has been built from the Caspian 
Sea to the Persian Gulf running north to south across the 
whole country without a penny of foreign capital being 
borrowed for the purpose. Thus Persia is likely to be a good 
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neighbour and it is to be hoped that her relations with 
India will always be excellent in spite of the geographical 
fact that contact across the Frontier is so very distant and, 
indeed, unimportant for physical reasons. 

It is worth noting at this point that Afghanistan and 
Persia are both signatories to the Four-Power Treaty 
uniting Turkey and Iraq with them. The importance of 
this Treaty binding together four Moslem Powers can 
hardly be over-rated. The Treaty which is of very recent 
conclusion is one of friendship and non-aggression and it 
provides for mutual consultation. Thus the whole Middle 
East is for the first time united in a solid bloc. Its influence 
on the Mohammedan world will be significant and there 
are signs that its attraction has already been felt among the 
Muslims of British India. The movement towards the 
establishment of a “Pakistan”—the Land of the Puritans— 
which would include all the believers of the Middle East is 
at present hardly more than a vague yearning towards an 
ideal. But there has always been a tendency in the past for 
the Mohammedans of India to look over their shoulders 
towards Kabul. It will be the task of wise statesmanship in 
India and in England to understand and satisfy Indian 
Mohammedan aspirations to work in close harmony with 
their co-religionists in the vigorous new states which have 
risen on the ruins of the old in the four Middle East Powers. 

In what has been written so far Afghanistan and Persia 
have been spoken of as the neighbours of India whose bor¬ 
ders make up the Frontier from the Pamirs to the sea. And 
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so they do, if Tribal Territory be considered as part of 
British India. It is a strange thing to have to admit that it is 
doubtful whether every authority would agree as to whe¬ 
ther Tribal Territory is part of the British Empire or not. 
That a measure of control over the tribes of the North- 
West Frontier is in fact exercised, no one will deny. Yet 
there is a difference between a measure of control and actual 
administration. True, there is a line—the Durand Line— 
beyond which Afghanistan has full scope and within which 
India al||ic uses her influence. But there is another line— 
the boundary of the North-West Frontier Province—the 
real limit of British India as some would say. The truth 
appears to be that Tribal Territory is in fact a part of India 
and that its quasi-independence is merely a convenient 
fiction of truly British character. However this may be, the 
solid fact exists that Tribal Territory lies along the whole of 
the North-West Frontier as a buffer between Afghanistan 
or Persia and India. Its existence cannot be blinked how¬ 
ever much argument there may be about its proper status. 
Varying in width from about thirty miles at its narrowest 
to some two hundred miles at its widest, the belt of Tribal 
Territory marches along the Frontier—indeed it is the 
Frontier itself where the finest men in the Empire have 
lived and worked for years in one of the strangest and most 
dangerous tracts of country in the world. Yet in spite of, or 
perhaps because of, the danger and stress of life in those 
lands they come to love the place and would not change 
their work with other men. 
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Thus there is the paradox of India having neighbours as 
energetic and civilized as herself and yet finding that there 
is along part of the boundary fence, as it were, another 
truculent person brandishing arms which he knows well how 
to use and proclaiming loudly that he flatly refuses to recog¬ 
nize the authority of either side. It is only on part of the 
boundary that this stormy state of affairs exists for it would 
be most unjust to include Baluchistan with other Frontier 
tracts without pointing out its own distinctive nature. It is 
Baluchistan that occupies a wide stretch of barren lands 
between India and Persia. It is ruled by the Khan of Kelat 
who in former times owed allegiance to the Amir of 
Afghanistan. But for many years now Baluchistan has been 
recognized as coming within the British sphere of influence 
and the Khan of Kelat is a firm friend of England. The 
Baluchis are as formidable fighting men as any of those on 
the Frontier but they are under much better control than 
elsewhere owing to the wise rule of their Khan. Military 
action with Baluclii tribesmen is almost unknown and they 
refrain from raiding into British territory. In acknowledge¬ 
ment of this the Indian authorities interfere very little, 
indeed hardly at all, with the Khan who is a staunch sup¬ 
porter of the Crown. In what follows about the North- 
West Frontier it should therefore be understood that Balu¬ 
chistan is excluded. 

There is a smaller tract known as British Baluchistan 
which is directly administered by the Indian Government 
and has a frontier with Afghanistan without the intermedi- 
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ary buffer of Tribal Territory. This forms an exception to 
the rest of the North-West Frontier but it is relatively un¬ 
important in extent. It is quiescent as the tribesmen within 
its area are content to live their own lives under a simple 
form of administration which makes much use of local 
notables and interferes as little as possible with local cus¬ 
toms. It is a barren and semi-desert land with only a minute 
population. 

And so we come to the North-West Frontier proper— 
the belt lying between the North-West Frontier Province 
and Afghanistan. The population is not known with any 
exactitude but approximate figures arc available which are 
probably not far wrong. The inhabitants are known as 
Pathans. They are by no means confined to Tribal Terri¬ 
tory for there are large numbers of Pathans in the North- 
West Frontier Province as well as in Afghanistan. Their 
distribution is roughly seven million in Afghanistan, three 
million in Tribal Territory, and two and a half million in 
the North-West Frontier Province. It is the three million 
in Tribal Territory with which we are now concerned. 

Three millions! It is a large number but, of course, it 
includes old and young, men, women, and children. But 
every man is a fighting man and great numbers possess a 
well-cherished weapon and know how to use it. But the 
idea that these wild and fanatical people have any cohesion 
must be dispelled at once. In no sense must the Pathans be 
looked upon as a nation in the usually accepted sense of the 
word. They have no central authority of any kind whatso- 
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ever. There are areas with fairly well-marked racial charac¬ 
teristics, so that an experienced man can recognize a Pathan 
as a Mohmand, an Afridi, or a Mahsud for example. But 
even these divisions have little or no coherence, though 
religious feeling or some ancient grudge may unite them 
precariously for a time. The plain fact is that the tribes of 
the North-West Frontier are divided into such a multitude 
of clans that there is no end to the list of divisions and sub¬ 
divisions even in a small area holding only a few thousands 
of inhabitants. These clans arc known as “khcls” and the 
first thing that strikes a newcomer when he begins to learn 
the ways of the Frontier is the peculiarly local habitat of 
each khel. The newcomer will be taken to some vantage 
point and there he will have pointed out to him an eyrie 
where such-and-such a khel lives, while only a short dis¬ 
tance away the village of the so-and-so khel can be seen 
perched on a hillside. And so the catalogue will go on until 
the newcomer is bewildered by the diversity of khels, most 
of whom he will be told are at blood feud with one another. 
When it is remembered that only a minute fraction of the 
vast tract of Tribal Territory can be seen from any one 
point, some idea can be gathered of the highly complicated 
pattern of Tribal lands. 

Thus the tribes are only formidable when they are 
united. At other times there may be sectional quarrels 
during which the rest of the Pathans stand aside, either 
uninterested or else actively delighted to see their enemies 
being trounced. But sometimes the tribes have xisen as a 
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whole so that the tocsin sounded along the whole of the 
North-West Frontier. It is the preaching of a Holy War 
against the infidel that unites them for a time. During such 
times the wildest stories run like fire along the Frontier and 
the hoarse cry of the fanatic arises. But even the preaching 
of a Holy War is often insufficient to stifle for long the 
innumerable blood feuds that seam the whole body of the 
Pathans from end to end. In the absence of leadership the 
resolution of the fighting men begins to subside especially 
if they are boldly opposed. Desertions are frequent and a 
military defeat accelerates the process. After a few months, 
or at most a year or two of hard fighting, the bands begin 
to disperse and the usual uneasy peace of the Frontier is 
restored. 

For a long time the Indian Government has been dis¬ 
satisfied with this armed peace, flaming out into war at 
intervals. It has been recognized that the solution of 
Frontier difficulties does not lie in the intimidation of the 
tribes by a show of strength alone, though that is a neces¬ 
sary adjunct of policy so long as the tribesmen retain their 
ancient zest for combat. But better things are being striven 
for and the problem is being examined more hopefully. It 
is now well understood that the turbulence of the tribesmen 
is very largely due to the appalling economic stress under 
which they five. The barren stony'fields of the Hills 
yield only a scanty crop at the best of times. In years when 
the niggardly rainfall of the Frontier fails, as it so often 
does, sheer starvation stares a khel in the face and there is 
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nothing to be done but to go and raid the rich villages of 
the Peshawar Vale or else to attack some more fortunate 
neighbour who happens to have a store of grain. And so 
the routine of raid and counter-raid begins until some act of 
treachery, or perhaps the forcible abduction of a lady-love, 
starts a blood feud which continues from generation to 
generation until one or other of the contending factions is 
wiped out. It is a condition of life which is full of romance 
and excitement and the tribesmen seem to enjoy it, but it is 
not a condition which a virile Government can tolerate on 
its borders for ever. 

A potent cure for part of the poverty of the country is to 
open it up with better communications. Where there is a 
road, grain can be easily and cheaply transported to a place 
of scarcity. If there is no road other than a long weary track 
over miles of tumbled, spiky ridges among which enemies 
may be lurking, a poverty-stricken khel is simply unable to 
seek legitimate means of tiding over a period of scarcity. 
It cannot afford the high cost of transporting sacks of grain, 
nor can it ensure the safe arrival of a convoy. But a good 
road goes a long way to alter all this and the tribesmen well 
understand the advantage of a motor road. They readily 
allow a convention to be established that fighting on or 
shooting across a motor road is definitely not the thing. 
Thus there is now a network of good roads spreading slowly 
but surely over Tribal Territory. Slowly, because the 
tribesmen are terribly jealous of their independence and 
balance the advantage of better communications against the 
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disadvantage of prying strangers breaking in upon their 
cherished privacy. Their suspicions will not be overcome 
without years of patient negotiation and many dishearten¬ 
ing failures. Such failures may result in warfare blazing out 
in opposition to the road-makers or at best there may be 
continual sniping and harrying of the men working on the 
roads. But experience shows that the more intelligent 
among the tribesmen can be persuaded to bring pressure in 
one way and another on unruly members of the khels so 
that eventually patience will bring its reward. 

With the cure of the worst economic ills from which 
Tribal Territory suffers a more hopeful era will begin. The 
soil of the Hills is so terribly barren that it will be difficult 
to convert this accursed land into a fertile region of green 
fields. The stony ground and the scanty rainfall prevent any 
such hope for the immediate future. But with more settled 
conditions many tilings will become possible which are at 
present out of the question. Forestry experts can then get to 
work and an effort can be made to restore the climate to a 
more reasonable condition. This sounds rather fantastic, 
but there is much evidence that the climate of the Hills was 
not quite so fierce in the fairly recent past. There were 
woods and forests not so long ago and the tribes still have 
memories of these times handed down from father to son. 
Where there are forests the rainfall is received by the leaves 
and becomes entangled in tree roots when it reaches the 
ground. Then the water flows gently off in perennial 
streams which irrigate the fields and keep the subsoil water 
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at its fertilizing work from one year to another. But when 
economic stress has done its fell work and impelled the 
desperate people to let goats nibble at saplings and worse 
still to cut down trees for fuel, a spreading ruin devastates 
the land. The trees disappear and the rainfall can then wash 
away the soil leaving nothing but stony detritus. The top 
soil is washed away and swept down into the plains and 
the land becomes what it now is in the Hills—a barren 
waste of spiky ridges incapable of growing anything but a 
miserable crop. And it seems that Nature withholds rain¬ 
fall from the blighted land so that with the disappearance 
of the forests the rain too diminishes. This process of ruina¬ 
tion is rapid and can be accomplished within the space of a 
hundred years. The reversal of the process is slow and 
painful and it needs much more than a hundred years or so. 
But it can be done and there is hope that the North -West 
Frontier of India will one day be a land of shady deodar 
forests and of rich terraced fields. When that time comes 
the bloodstained days of warfare and vendetta will be but 
a dim memory of the past. The tribesman of those future 
days will be very different from the hardy ruffian of to-day. 

But it is to-day with which we are concerned. What is 
the tribesman of to-day like, what manner of man is he? 
Occupying as he does the very spot where the defence of 
India must be most carefully prepared, it is of the utmost 
importance to understand him and his ways. It is necessary 
to live among the Tribesmen for many years to learn to 
know them and to gain their confidence. The most aston- 
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ishing thing about them is that, in spite of the fact that they 
are in plain language bloodstained murderers and thieves, 
they are really highly intelligent. It is true that they are 
nearly all illiterate and entirely devoid of education apart 
from a good deal of oral religious instruction. Yet they are 
shrewd and quick at the uptake. Their nature is boisterous 
and ruffianly—quick to anger but quick also to enjoy a 
joke and to pass rapidly from flaming fury to uproarious 
laughter. They are cheerful companions who get on well 
with the English and yet they have in them an unpleasant 
streak of treachery which may lie dormant for years and 
then suddenly blaze out into murder and outrage against 
the very one whom they professed to hold in close friend¬ 
ship. 

I lived among the Afridis and Shinwaris of the Khyber 
Pass for some years and I can say without hesitation that I 
grew to like this virile folk very much. I have spent many 
long days in their company and have listened to their 
legends and sayings. I have discussed world politics with 
them and have been astonished at the wide range of know¬ 
ledge possessed by these illiterate men living all their lives 
in remote fastnesses in the Hills. I have heard the terrible 
tales of their blood feuds and have seen with my own eyes 
the horrible results of their hatreds. I could tell innumerable 
stories of their strange mixture of laughter and cruelty. And 
yet under all this incomprehensible mingling of character 
I have sensed the existence of a highy gifted people who 
only need to have the cyclical curse of insecurity lifted from 
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them to take their rightful place in the world as one of its 
most energetic and useful races. 

The Pathans are stern and puritanical Mohammedans. 
They profess to despise the feeble and backsliding Indians 
for their slack observance of the precepts of the Prophet. 
They utterly deny that Hindus have any religion at all— 
my attempts to suggest a broader outlook on such a large 
slice of humanity were swept away by a fierce old gentle¬ 
man with whom I was talking. What was this talk about 
religion, he demanded, among a people who painted a 
stone red and called it God? His hair bristled with horror 
at such a dreadful thing and he equally dismissed the whole 
of the Chinese nation as unworthy of consideration—they 
eat filth, he asserted, so how could they have a religion? 
I was glad to find, however, that the English and the Jews 
were not included in his universal condemnation. They, I 
was told, are People of the Book and they have a religion 
although it is a mistaken one and it is very sad that they do 
not embrace Islam where they would be made very wel¬ 
come. Isa, that is Jesus, is considered to have been a Prophet 
and the Bible is reverenced by Mohammedans. Indeed the 
Old Testament contains much that is at once recognized by 
the Pathans as familiar. Ibrahim, Ishak, and Yadkub are holy 
men and many of the Old Testament stories about them 
under the names of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob arc current 
among the tribes. Nimrud is one of their ancient heroes and 
King Suleiman and his Queen, the Sabha Rani,, afe the 
centre of many legends. I was once being told some of 
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these old tales when I stopped my friend, saying I would 
finish the story for him. I fetched my Bible and read out to 
him the Old Testament version, whereupon he sententiously 
observed with deep-chested emphasis that God is truly 
One. It was interesting that the old savage made the cour¬ 
teous gesture of salaam when I told him what the Book 
was. The Pathans are in fact very proud of their connexion 
with these ancient traditions and they call themselves Beni 
Israel, the Sons of Israel. 

This name, Beni Israel, has tempted some to identify the 
Pathans with the Lost Ten Tribes of Israel. But I fear that 
there is very little evidence in support of this theory. 
History is silent and vague conjectures are not enough, not 
nearly enough. The Pathans are obviously a Semitic people 
and they are big burly folk of a warlike and quarrelsome 
disposition. This fits in with the Samarians who were 
driven off into captivity in Nineveh, as distinct from the 
softer sons of Judah who were exiled to Babylon and are 
now to be seen all over Iraq. It is possible to construct 
plausible theories that the governors of Nineveh found their 
truculent prisoners too much of a handful so that they 
were pushed ever farther and farther into the interior until 
at last they found a home to their liking among the Hills of 
the North-West Frontier. I must admit that living among 
them and hearing them talk about the days of their lost 
grandeur has made me incline towards this idea of their 
origin among the fiery warriors of Samaria. But the 
Pathans do not admit that they were ever driven into cap- 
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tivity and the matter must remain as a mere theory depen¬ 
dent on little more than sentiment to give it colour. 

There is nothing a Pathan would like better than to 
invade India. He has a great contempt for the puny inhabi¬ 
tants of India, as he terms them, and it is undoubtedly true 
that the name of Pathan can be effectively used as a kind of 
bogey-man in Northern India, so widespread is the fear of 
their ferocity and cruelty. But they have never secured a 
foothold across the River Indus and their longing for their 
mountain home has always dragged them back from the 
comfortable plains to brood once more over the land from 
their barren eyries. It is true of the Pathan as of all other 
mountain folk that they arc ever casting their eyes back 
over their shoulders the farther they travel from the moun¬ 
tains. Thus the Pathans do not attempt anything more 
serious than lightning raids into the plains whence they 
return laden with plunder and with the Frontier Constabulary 
hard on their heels. At this form of fighting the tribesmen are 
masters and the British troops and the Indian Army have 
had to learn to meet them and beat them at their own game. 
It is a specialized form of warfare which is endemic along 
the Frontier and there are few days when the crack of the 
rifle is not heard somewhere on the borderland. The 
fighting leaves little ill-feeling behind and both sides can 
meet amiably together at some later date and discuss the 
scrap with much interest and appreciation of each other’s 
prowess. This makes the Frontier a magnificent training 
grpund for the army and this method of training will be 
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greatly missed when more settled conditions are reached. 
The disappearance of the continual state of raid and coun¬ 
ter-raid, whether troops or armed police take part in them, 
will put an end to a fme romance in which heroic figures 
have played a notable part. Legendary heroes like War- 
burton Sahib or Handyside Sahib are already names to 
conjure with and many tales about them will continue to 
be told for hundreds of years. While sober administrators 
may shake their heads and work patiently for the blessings 
of peace and good government, it is impossible for more 
natural men to refrain from sighing over the good old days 
that are passing away. Good old days, when one went 
roystering over the Hills with the baggy clothes of the 
tribesmen fluttering in the tearing Frontier wind while the 
news of battle, murder, and sudden death set the blood 
tingling and the eye dancing! 

It is not necessary therefore to think of the tribes as 
possible invaders of Hindustan. The probability is that they 
would prove much more of a hindrance than a help to an 
army which essayed that formidable adventure. Religious 
frenzy might conceivably cause them to join with an 
invader for some reason but they would be terribly unreli¬ 
able allies. The Pathan is out for himself and no other. His 
services can be bought with money for a time but any 
relaxation of payment will cause him to change sides with 
considerable abruptness. His fear of losing his independence 
would be the strongest motive actuating him during a 
troublous period and he would harry an invader with such 
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continual raids that he would have to disperse considerable 
forces to keep his outposts from being constantly driven in 
or cut off. This would be a form of warfare after the 
Pathans’ heart and it is unlikely that they could resist the 
temptation to loot the invaders of as much as they could 
lay their hands on, especially of rifles. For in their present 
state of life rifles are an irresistible temptation to a Pathan 
and the presence of a well-armed invader equipped with an 
immense number of rifles would set every khel on the 
Frontier agog with the desire for loot. 

The Pathan sits alone in his mountain fastnesses staring 
out over the rich plains. He has an abiding love for his 
barren Hills and he fiercely resents the intrusion of any man 
into them except by his leave and under his escort. He 
owns no man his master and is only bound by a tradition 
of tribal custom which is handed down orally and is ex¬ 
pounded by elders sitting in a tribal council. He has little 
desire to travel far from the Hills and he feels the urge to 
return to them sooner or later even in those rare cases where 
exceptional spirits have ventured as far as Australia and 
have taken to themselves Australian wives. In one night he 
will feel the call and start for his homeland abandoning 
everything in his flight. Such men are not the stuff of 
which invaders are made, however fine their fighting 
qualities. They are likely to answer the sentry’s challenge 
“Who goes there?” with a shot from a stolen rifle. But 
they are raiders not invaders—and so we may leave them 
alone in the Hills as they would desire to remain. 
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Strictly speaking Russia should have come into the last 
chapter. There is a lonely spot among the snow-clad moun¬ 
tains of the north where there is a common frontier 
between Russia and India. It was not always so. But there 
came a time when the rapid expansion of Russian influence 
over the steppes of Siberia turned south across the ruins 
of the great empires of Genghis Khan and Tamerlane and 
crept nearer and nearer to Hindustan. Until at last the icy 
finger of the Muscovite touched the frontier and a shiver 
chilled the warm blood of Mother India. 

But this common frontier is situated in such a frozen and 
impassable region that there is little significance in it. 
Through the dim visibility of whirling snowstorms on a 
remote mountain pass or during fitful glimpses amid driv¬ 
ing mists on the unknown ranges it is possible that frontier 
outposts might sight one another and hail each other in 
passing. But there is no remote possibility whatsoever that 
there could be large-scale warfare on this frontier. It is 
located hundreds of miles from the plains of India on the 
far side of one of the most impassable regions on earth. 
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It is the lovely land of Kashmir which lies contiguous to a 
minute portion of the immense territory of the U.S.S.R. 
buried deep in the giant Pamirs. But it is a very long jour¬ 
ney from the plains of India through the mountains to 
get to Kashmir and even after arriving at the capital town 
of Srinagar it is a still longer journey over difficult moun¬ 
tain tracks to reach the distant frontier. Not over this route 
would anyone but small bands of hardy travellers attempt 
to make their way. As a route for an invader it is out of the 
question. 

However, it is Russia that is at once in everyone’s mind 
when the possibility of the invasion of India is being con¬ 
sidered. Such a thrust would not be made over the highest 
range of mountains in the world but by a very different 
route. The plan of this will be considered in its proper 
place and the chances of success will be weighed in the 
balance. But at present it is proposed to continue the scheme 
of the last chapter and to examine what manner of man 
would answer the sentry’s challenge. It is fitting that the 
answer of so great a country as Russia should have a chap¬ 
ter to itself. 

Look at the map and see how the immensity of the land 
of the U.S.S.R. hangs over Asia like a thundercloud. Along 
the whole length of the continent from cast to west it 
seems to weigh down upon the warm southern lands. 
Such vast tracts would appear to dominate all else by sheer 
size alone. But things are not always quite what they seem 
and it is the ingenious Mercator who is answerable to a 
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considerable degree for the apparent domination. Merca¬ 
tor’s Projection magnifies enormously the seeming extent 
of lands which lie nearest to the Arctic regions. If the map 
of Asia is examined on a terrestrial globe—that article of 
furniture so sadly lacking from most homes—the U.S.S.R. 
shrinks into a more reasonable proportion. But it still 
remains immense, a huge land of limitless horizons and of 
endless steppes which depress the spirits with their monu¬ 
mental emptiness—a region of deadly dullness beyond belief. 

It was as recently as the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies that the Slav people, after a long period of struggle 
against the gradually dying Tartar empire, suddenly found 
that opposition to eastward expansion had collapsed. The 
glories of the ancient dynasties which had ruled from the 
golden cities of Samarkand and Tashkent had departed 
never to return. The way to the far Pacific Ocean lay open 
to the Slavs with no man to say them nay. Siberia was 
largely uninhabited and its scattered tribesmen were no 
match for the colonizing zeal of the Russians. The Slav 
had but to walk in and take possession. Not that it was 
quite as easy as all that for the climate was fearful and the 
winter terrible. Where the land rose only a few thousand 
feet above sea level, the ground never thawed even in mid¬ 
summer. But for the most part the dead-level monotony of 
the plains was at a sufficiently low altitude to enable life to be 
lived precariously by those who were inured to icy hardships. 
Such a people were the Slavs whose colonization of Siberia 
is one of the wonders of the world. They conquered Nature 
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in her dourest mood and established flourishing com¬ 
munities and thriving cities in lands where fainter hearts 
would have quailed and abandoned so hopeless a project. 

What maimer of people are these Slavs ? They have pre¬ 
served a unity of characteristics in spite of a certain amount 
of inter-marriage with other folk—particularly with the 
Tartars who are pure Mongols with high cheekbones and 
slant eyes. But the intermingling has not gone very far so 
that it is always possible to pick out of a Russian crowd 
those who are of Tartar extraction. In the main the Slavs 
are still Slavs and nothing else. They are a likeable people, 
short and stocky in build with fair complexions. They are 
enormously hospitable and would share their last kopeck 
with a friend. They pass easily from uproarious high spirits 
to the most profound melancholy and they are prepared to 
sit up into the small hours of the morning and even until 
daylight discussing their souls and the utter futility of 
everything. Individually they are brilliant and Russia will 
always have her sons in the vanguard of science and art. 
But collectively they have a most endearing inefficiency 
as though deep in their hearts they suspected the wonders 
of mechanical science to be a snare and a delusion. They 
have shrewd brains and the heart of a child. The Russian 
is alternately a grand companion and an exasperating co- 
operator. When all is going well he will suddenly shrug his 
shoulders and decide that the whole thing is useless and 
futile. What is the use of arriving anywhere, hf will mur¬ 
mur?—one only departs again: why therefore trouble to 
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arrive? With a deep sigh of disillusionment he will abandon 
everything. 

It is not uncommon to hear the Slavs spoken of as having 
an oriental origin, but it is by no means clear that there is 
any truth in this statement. The word oriental is loosely 
used to denote either a yellow-skinned or a brown¬ 
skinned man living in Asia and supposedly having certain 
easy-going characteristics which it is difficult to defme. 
A certain tortuousness of mind, perhaps it might be called 
wiliness, and an addiction to mysterious philosophies is 
popularly credited to “inscrutable” orientals and these 
vague and rather absurd notions die hard. It is often found 
that people with little knowledge are apt to dismiss the 
Russians as semi-orientals, thus accounting for their strange 
lapses from the plain matter-of-fact outlook of more practical 
men. Such ideas are very much out-of-date but they linger 
among those who have not travelled so it is worth examin¬ 
ing for a moment whether the Slavs arc an eastern folk who 
have come west or a western people who have moved east. 

The Slavs were first heard of when they were a fairly 
large community living on the Danube in the early days 
of the Roman Empire. The Emperor Trajan attacked them 
and they moved off elsewhere into what is nowadays called 
the Balkans. A few centuries later they turned up again as 
enemies of the Byzantines but not much is known about 
them. The land now called Russia was never occupied by the 
Romans who were not greatly concerned with the doings 
of barbarians living in outer darkness beyond their out- 
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posts. But the Slavs who later came to be known as Rus¬ 
sians seem to have been a pretty considerable people who 
pushed as far as the River Elbe in the west as well as 
thrusting their way up into Russia where they came into 
contact with Finns and Norsemen. All this does not square 
at all with an oriental origin for the Slavs and it is entirely 
contrary to the idea that the Russians swarmed into Europe 
from Asia at some unspecified time. 

Such an idea is indeed the reverse of historical fact for 
the Slavs who pushed north into Russia and became knoWn 
as Russians have in fact gradually spread from Europe into 
Asia. Their history so far as it is known points to the 
Russians being as definitely European as any other westerners. 

It must be admitted that geography compels Russia to a 
closer alliance with Asia than with Europe. Russia is in 
Europe and Siberia is in Asia, but this is an artificial divi¬ 
sion of the huge tract under the hammer and sickle of the 
U.S.S.R. We learnt at school that the Ural mountains 
divided Europe from Asia and probably some idea of a 
sharp division between the two continents is in most 
people’s minds. But there is no such division—the Ural 
mountains are mere hills and the passes through them are 
no more than a thousand feet or so in altitude. They divide 
Europe from Asia no more than the Cheviots divide 
England from Scotland. The dividing line of the Urals is 
a fiction and these mountains are a mere incident in a vast 
plain comprising the whole of Russia and Siberia into one 
corporate whole. From the Baltic and the Black Sea to the 
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Pacific Ocean lies one colossal immensity unbroken save 
by low mountains of no particular importance under the 
sway of one centralized government. 

This vast plain is divided into belts—a belt of forest in 
the north and a belt of steppe in the south. The steppe zone 
is bounded on the south by an almost uninterrupted chain 
of mountains, deserts and inland seas. This southern boun¬ 
dary of Siberia has had a most important effect upon his¬ 
tory which is still fully operative. A glance at the map 
shows how from the Caucasus to the Pacific any move¬ 
ment southward is resolutely discouraged by Nature. A 
grimly inhospitable region has been interposed between 
the steppes of Siberia and the warmer lands of the south. 
And yet with her usual contrariness Nature has provided 
gateways through this barrier region and, still more per¬ 
versely, has planted a fertile garden almost exactly in the 
middle of the long barrier. Where the Syr and the Oxus 
drain into the salty Aral Sea there is a land of waving green 
fields. It was here that great empires once had their capital 
cities and ruled over practically the whole of Asia for a 
short time until they went the way of oriental empires and 
fell into decay. Here or hereabouts are Khiva, Bokhara, 
Samarkand and Tashkent whose glories have now de¬ 
parted. It was here that the Tartars had their stronghold 
during the long struggle of the Russians to keep them out 
of Europe. And it is here in Turkestan that Nature has left 
open a wide gateway leading to the south of which more 
will be said anon. But elsewhere the long barrier of moun- 
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tain, desert, and inland salt sea holds firm so far as India is 
concerned. There are ways through from Siberia into China 
but these need not be considered in this book. 

One of the many miracles of Russian penetration across 
Siberia to the Pacific as soon as Tartar opposition collapsed, 
was the way in which they organized communications. 
The distances are terrific and must have been overwhelm¬ 
ingly daunting in the days before railways and aeroplanes 
came to make all maps shrink. It is over four thousand 
miles from the Caucasus to the Pacific. Rivers there were, 
but they ran from south to north. But when steamers 
could be made to navigate the great rivers of Siberia, the 
Russians took advantage of tributaries and changes in 
direction here and there to organize a combined horse and 
river-boat route from east to west whereby the journey 
from Baltic to Pacific could be accomplished by a hazar¬ 
dous tacking to and fro across the main direction of 
travel. A wonderful system of horse transport was organ¬ 
ized helped by the flat monotony of the steppes which 
permitted a carriage to move with reasonable comfort over 
the roadless routeWays. Hundreds of thousands of horses 
were in use before the Trans-Siberian Railway was built. 
It is a curious fact that when the railway first began to be 
talked about, there was a proposal to build a horse-drawn 
tramway which was considered more suitable to the 
country than a steam railway. 

The plan whereby the Russians expanded from their 
European homeland out across Siberia to the Pacific forms 

E 
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a most romantic story. It was partly a conscious expansion 
under an adventurous impulse and partly a thing which 
just* happened in consequence of a peculiarly Russian 
system, the Cossack Horde. Indeed the Cossack Horde was 
itself largely a fortuitous growth which the rulers of Russia 
turned to the useful purpose of colonization with great 
skill. The system must be understood in order to grasp the 
significance of the steady Russian expansion which so 
alarmed the British Government. It is a system which under 
another name is still in existence and it has a most impor¬ 
tant bearing on the possibility of further Russian move¬ 
ment towards the Frontiers of India. 

It was while QueenElizabeth reign ed'in England that the 
Princes of Moscow first began to feel sure of their strength. 
They exercised a strong central rule over their territory 
and they even had the ambition to succeed to the dying 
power of Byzantium. They had close cultural relations with 
the decaying Roman Empire of the East and they held to 
the Christian religion as expounded by the Eastern or 
Greek Church. The Princes took the title of Caesar or 
Tsar and used the double-headed eagle of Byzantium as 
their badge. As the power of the Tartars waned so did the 
power of the Tsars wax. But it was not easy in those days 
to organize a complicated central control over such a vast 
region as the domain of Muscovy as well as to fight a 
number of wars. So there was always a fringe of no-man’s- 
land around the fully administrated territory into which 
all sorts of lawless folk collected. They were a queer col- 
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lection—local tribesmen who held out against absorption, 
fugitive serfs, defaulting debtors, downright criminals 
fleeing from justice, adventurers living on their wits or by 
the sword, and even men of good family out for excite¬ 
ment or full of religious zeal against the Infidel. It was to 
these lawless folk that the term Cossack came to be applied 
and the Tsars were extremely clever in harnessing their 
riotous energy to the service of Russia. 

A rigid mentality would have attempted to crush the 
Cossacks by means of military or armed police interven¬ 
tion. But Russia did otherwise. The Tsars tried at first to 
enlist the help of the Cossack Hordes on the side of Russia 
but found, as might have been expected, that they were 
unreliable allies a little too prone to sell their services to the 
highest bidder. Though it is only fair to the Cossacks to 
say that, like Russia proper, they felt the tug of Byzantine 
culture and religion so that on the whole they were more 
likely to help Moscow than to fight against her. But, as the 
strength of the central government of the Tsars grew, a 
more definite policy towards the Cossack Hordes became 
crystallized. Broadly speaking Russia told the Cossacks 
that their past misdeeds would be entirely forgotten pro¬ 
vided that they furnished cavalry to fight for the Tsar on 
demand. More than that, the Cossacks would be con¬ 
firmed in the possession of the lands on which they had 
squatted. Thus at one stroke the debtors, the criminals, 
and the runaway serfs lost all fear of recapture and stood 
up as free men with a highly congenial condition attached 
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to their freedom, namely to do what they liked best and to 
go roystering as irregular cavalry on some adventurous foray. 

So arose the several Cossack Hordes which have made 
the history of Russian expansion. In later centuries their 
numbers were swollen by political refugees and voluntary 
exiles. As the Hordes became more systematized their num¬ 
bers were added to by men and women forcibly exiled as a 
punishment. Exile to Siberia which became so usual a form 
of condemnation in Russia might simply be an order to go 
and join a Cossack Horde and was in no sense of the word 
exile to jail. It was not the cruel punishment it was repre¬ 
sented to be, though it was undoubtedly extremely un¬ 
pleasant to be uprooted from the comforts of civilization 
and turned out into a hard new world. 

It is undeniable that the Cossack Hordes were extremely 
vigorous communities. Indeed they flamed with energy. 
Hard fighting, hard swearing, hard living, they swaggered 
and strutted with roars of laughter and bawdy songs in 
drunken chorus. Magnificent horsemen and fearless fighters 
they were the terror of their enemies. Complete freedom 
bred courage and strength, albeit of a somewhat uncon¬ 
trolled complexion. But Russian policy converted at one 
stroke bands of lurking and hunted fugitives into sturdy 
and resolute colonies which grew rapidly in size as the fire 
of their energy drew in more and more men and women as 
adventurous as themselves. Strength begat strength as it 
always does and the Cossack Hordes burst their bounds in 
the search for wider lands for their activity. The Tsars 
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suddenly realized that they had stumbled upon a new, 
invention of great potency, and they were not slow to act. 

Soon the establishment of a Cossack Horde on the ever- 
shifting boundary of Holy Russia was no longer the chance 
gathering of a band of outlaws just beyond the outer 
fringes of law and order. It became the definite act of the 
government to set up a new Horde with a strong hint that 
they should push east and ever farther east if they wished to 
retain their freedom. The Cossacks asked for nothing 
better—these were instructions after their own heart. Sing¬ 
ing their wild songs and dancing their savage dances they 
pressed on until watchful eyes in Moscow saw that it was 
time to establish a new Horde. So it is that the names alone 
of the Cossack Hordes tell the story of Russian expansion 
from Europe to the far shores of the Pacific. The first 
Horde was named the Don Cossacks. Then came the 
Kuban, Terek, Astrakhan, and Ural Cossacks and the new 
model was well on its way into Asia. Further and further 
the joyous adventurers went and the Orenburg, Semi- 
riechensk, and Siberian Hordes took up the marvellous 
tale. Lastly came the Transbaikal, Amur, and Ussuri Cos¬ 
sacks. The Pacific was reached. 

The first Cossack Horde was doubtless little better than a 
motley collection of rogues rejoicing in unexpected free¬ 
dom and very intractable to any form of control. No 
thought of the great future for this new invention crossed 
their turbulent minds. But as more and more Hordes were 
established a sort of systematization gradually crept into 
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what was essentially an unsystematic arrangement. A head 
man known as an Ataman was appointed who drew his 
authority from Moscow—if authority is the right word in 
such a lawless company. The irregular cavalry acquired 
uniforms and regular equipment so that the picturesque 
figure of the Cossack horseman with his long frock-coat 
and astrakhan cap came into being. In fact the Cossack 
Hordes eventually began to acquire respectability and the 
Ataman could exercise some of the functions of a local 
government. But still the Horde was and remained for a 
long time a quasi-independent collection of human beings 
resenting interference from Moscow while owning a vague 
allegiance to the Tsar. 

The result was that the Cossack Hordes of the seven¬ 
teenth century were furnaces of restless energy always 
reaching out further into the unknown. Sometimes it was 
prospectors for gold and furs who formed the vanguard of 
the advance to the Pacific and who became in turn the law¬ 
less fringe ready to be consolidated into a new Horde by 
the Tsar. Sometimes it was the Tsar who sent a band of 
condemned criminals or political prisoners out into the 
unknown with the promise, handsomely redeemed, that 
they would regain freedom and secure pardon if they made 
good. It was a wonderful era and there were many great 
men both in Moscow itself and among the Cossack Hordes 
who showed magnificent qualities of resolute leadership 
and courage. And so the dynamic tide of Muscovite colon¬ 
ization swept eastward, flowing like a vast river between 
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two banks formed on the one hand by the forest belt on the 
north and on the other hand by the mountain and desert 
barrier on the south. There was at first little or no seepage 
over these banks to disturb the icy silence of the Arctic or 
to scare easy-going orientals with the alarming sight of the 
hairy ruffians of the Tsar. The human tide took the line of 
least resistance, for the endless steppes were almost unin¬ 
habited and the few tribesmen, fighting fiercely with the 
first waves of the restless Hordes, were swept aside when the 
full force of the tide broke upon them. It was the combina¬ 
tion of the fiery energy of the Horde and the existence of 
an almost empty continent that is the explanation of one of 
the most remarkable events in the history of the human 
race—the population of Siberia within the space of three or 
four generations. 

The Cossacks soon grew more settled and one of the 
influences making for stability was the splendid tradition 
of the Novgorod traders. Novgorod maintained its inde¬ 
pendence of Moscow for many years but it was at last 
conquered and absorbed on generous terms by Russia. 
Thereafter the merchant adventurers of Novgorod entered 
wholeheartedly into the commercial expansion of the 
Cossack Horde as a means of opening up new channels for 
commerce so that Novgorod traders were to be found 
among the hard-drinking, hard-swearing Cossacks estab¬ 
lishing trading posts and pushing out as resolutely as the 
Cossacks themselves into new lands further east. 

They brought financial order with them so that the 
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growing respectability of the Hordes became positively 
provincial. Towns grew up which were indistinguishable 
from Russian towns with shops and inns and all the trap¬ 
pings of civilization. In an amazingly short time Siberia 
was ready to be incorporated into the body politic of Russia. 

As might be expected the restless spirit of the Cossacks 
did not expire when they reached the Pacific. They looked 
round for fresh worlds to conquer. The frozen North 
yielded no promise of successful adventure, so forbidding 
was its forest-covered waste. But presently there was a 
tentative expansion through the Turkestan gateway to the 
south. But here the Cossack spirit encountered stubborn 
opposition as well as an uncongenial climate. The land was 
not as empty as Siberia but redoubtable warriors dwelt 
there who had no intention of allowing themselves to be 
swamped by a riotous crowd of aliens. The Cossacks were 
held in check although a good deal was accomplished, but 
not without hard fighting in which the central government 
of the Tsar had to intervene by sending armies. Perhaps the 
fire of the original Cossack Hordes had begun to bum low 
but, whatever the reason may be, it is a fact that the success 
of the Cossacks was not repeated in the drive to the south. 
The method of pushing forward a fringe of adventurers 
followed by the main body of Cossacks simply did not 
work. A pause ensued during which Russia endeavoured 
to digest the tremendous slice of the globe which she had 
acquired. The Amir of Bokhara stubbornly fought off the 
invaders and retained his independence though Russia 
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established herself on the Oxus and claimed suzerainty over 
the Amir. Persia too resisted encroachment while Afghan¬ 
istan would have nothing to do with the Muscovite—nor 
indeed with anyone else—and in the first half of the nine¬ 
teenth century after the Napoleonic wars it looked as if any 
movement from Russia in the direction of India was no longer 
to be reckoned with. The Cossack movement was at an end. 

But the memory of the success of the Horde system of 
conquest survived in the Russian mind. Even after the 
Imperial regime of the Tsars had become firmly estab¬ 
lished throughout Siberia it was the custom to add to the 
population by sending a weary procession of political 
exiles year in year out from their homes in Russia to 
Siberia. But this was a very different matter from the 
creation of a Cossack Horde full of a devouring energy and 
the wisdom of this feeble imitation of the methods of pre¬ 
vious centuries was very doubtful. But the memory still 
persisted when the Tsars fell and the Soviets triumphed. 

In ever increasing numbers hopeless trainloads of political 
prisoners trundled over the drab horizons of the steppes in 
dreary contrast to the sturdy rogues who used to fight their 
way to freedom in olden times. Worse still these poor 
creatures are now liable to be uprooted from their pitiful 
new homes and trundled off again to some place where 
their labour is required together with a remnant of the 
aborigines with whom they are herded. Truly a good 
custom had grown corrupt and so with one last expiring 
effort, the outward expansion ceased altogether. This last 
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effort was the absorption of Bokhara into the U.S.S.R. 
with the result that the Amir of Bokhara is now an exile 
from his own country. 

Such was the romantic history of the colonization of 
Siberia and the means whereby it was accomplished must 
be borne carefully in mind. There are tides in the history of 
great nations and there can be no certainty that the vigour 
of the Cossack Hordes may not surge up again in some 
modern form. The German method of absorption by 
means of a corrosion of traitors in large numbers is a 
modem and debased imitation of the more virile methods 
of the Cossacks. It has had its shady successes and the 
modem plan has already acquired an unenviable reputation 
and a vocabulary of contempt all its own. It is probable 
that the Russians are incapable of descending to the un¬ 
savoury depths of German treachery but a form of infil¬ 
tration which uses modem means of communications, and 
is more consciously directed than ever the Cossack Ataman 
knew, is possible and might be effective in oriental countries 
which are so easily the prey of Bazaar rumours and so 
susceptible to bribery. 

And so we come to the position to-day with the central 
authority of Moscow firmly established over the whole of 
Russia, Siberia, and Turkestan. It is a formidable whole 
especially since the will of the Dictator directs all parts of 
this vast territory. No longer do the Russian forces consist 
of an Imperial army with a huge reserve of irregulars from 
the Cossack Hordes. The Red Army is one corporate whole 
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numbering a tremendous, although unknown, total. Its 
legions are on every frontier and it is a privileged class amid 
the depressed multitude of dispirited Russians. Its efficiency 
may not be high but its bulk is enormous and it will fight 
doggedly even under the leadership of ill-trained officers 
whose efficiency is still further lowered by the enervating 
system of interference by political commissars attached to 
each battalion. It would be difficult to devise a system more 
calculated to shatter the fighting value of an army than the 
one by which a civilian commissar constantly meddles in 
the leadership of each battalion. And yet the rank and file 
of the Red Army went forward to its death in Finland and 
died in its tracks without complaint. The very size of the 
Red Army and the utter callousness of Dictators to human 
suffering makes of it a formidable fighting machine whose 
value should not be underestimated. 

It would be interesting to know where the army corps 
of the Red Army are posted. But there is no certain 
information available about this. The usual routine chan¬ 
nels of information through the Military attache of our 
Embassy are not reliable. The colossal size of the Red Army 
is itself a sort of camouflage, for the knowledge that there 
was a concentration of troops on, say, the Russo-Chinese 
border would be no guarantee that there was not simul¬ 
taneously another huge concentration elsewhere. The best 
that can be done is to examine the Russian lines of com¬ 
munication and then to assume that there are great armies 
concentrated along these lines. This is a safe assumption 
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because Russia is making great efforts to mechanize a large 
part of her Red Army, a consequence of which is that the 
armies must advance not far from railways. Thus the rail¬ 
ways of the U.S.S.R. will give a clue to the existence of 
troop concentrations. 

Since this book is about a possible threat to India and its 
chances of success, it is unnecessary to examine the railways 
in European Russia. It is the long railway lines of Siberia 
and Turkestan that attract attention. Fortunately their pat¬ 
tern is simple and not very extensive. The distances are so 
huge that one can but admire the courage that has laid 
these shining steel tracks over thousands of miles of desert 
and steppe with little hope that there will ever be any com¬ 
mensurate financial return on the staggering sums spent. 
It is true that the construction of railways in Siberia and 
Turkestan can have presented little difficulty to the engin¬ 
eers. A cheap line can be laid across a trackless desert or a 
treeless steppe with ease. The sleepers can be laid direct on 
the barren ground and the rails can be spiked to them at the 
rate of over a mile a day. After that, not much more is 
needed than to scratch together a little earthwork and 
ballast. Then trains can be run almost at once at quite a 
fair speed. If a watershed alignment is carefully selected, not 
much in the way of bridging is required, though there is 
of course a limit to this device especially in a country where 
the rivers run from south to north while the railway is 
being built at right angles from west to east, as in the case 
of that great work—the Trans-Siberian Railway. Still, a rail- 
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way can be built under these conditions which will be cheap— 
and rather nasty, to begin with. But the trains will run, and as 
the years pass the standard of the railway can be raised without 
difficulty, provided that more, much more, money is spent. 

The first railway of importance in Asiatic Russia was the 
Trans-Caspian Railway. It was begun as long ago as 1880 
and it was completed in 1889. It runs from Krasnovodsk on 
the Caspian Sea to Merv, Samarkand, Tashkent and on to 
the border of Chinese Turkestan. A branch runs from Merv 
to Khushk Post on the Afghan border and it was this branch 
which caused an acute revival of British suspicions of 
Russian encroachment on Afghanistan. The Trans-Caspian 
Railway which looks so small an affair on a map of Asia, 
is in fact just over a thousand miles long and it runs parallel 
to the Persian and Afghanistan borders. It threads its way 
along the relatively fertile strip of country that was men¬ 
tioned above as having been planted by Nature like a great 
oasis in a gigantic sea of sand, where the Empires of 
Genghis Khan and Tamerlane had their capitals. It carries a 
considerable trade and it is well planned for the concentration 
of armies on either the frontier of Persia or of Afghanistan. 

But this first great railway was isolated. It had no con¬ 
nection with the main railway systems of Russia. A journey 
from Russia involved a steamer voyage on the Caspian to 
the terminus at Krasnovodsk. Accordingly the time came 
when the necessary connecting link was built from Tash¬ 
kent to Orenburg, a distance of eleven hundred miles, which 
crossed the frightful desert lying east of the Aral Sea. This 
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desert had always been a formidable obstacle to Russian 
penetration south from Siberia but now the passage could 
be made with ease if not with comfort. During the summer 
the journey is not one to be recommended as a pleasure 
trip, nor indeed at any time, but the railway is there and 
armies are not deterred by discomfort. The railway was 
finished in 1905 soon after the completion of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway. 

A few branch lines to this system of railways have been 
built, the most noteworthy for our consideration being the 
line from Bokhara to Stalinabad which runs for a hundred 
miles or so along the bank of the Oxus river, which is the 
boundary between the U.S.S.R. and Afghanistan. Thus 
Russia is at the very gateway of Afghanistan and it is little 
wonder that the Afghan Army is being trained on the 
assumption that Russia is the potential enemy. This not 
unnatural notion was by no means allayed by the further 
connexion of the Turkestan network of railways with the 
Trans-Siberian Railway by means of the Turk-Sib Railway. 

The Turk-Sib Railway has only recently been com¬ 
pleted. It runs almost due north, roughly parallel with the 
border of the Chinese Province of Sinkiang. It joins the 
Trans-Siberian Railway at Novo Sibirsk. Once again the 
distance covered is enormous, some nine hundred miles, 
but the region traversed has great possibilities, and there is 
already a strong tendency for population to infiltrate along 
the line of the Turk-Sib Railway, and to oust the sparse 
nomad folk. Not only is the cultivation of cereals promis- 
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ing, but the Soviet Government is credited with the inten¬ 
tion of exploiting coal and iron deposits and with the 
creation of steelworks and munition factories in this 
remote land. Not only the Afghans but the Indian Govern¬ 
ment are watching developments there with a wary eye. 

There are rumours that the Turk-Sib Railway and 
others of recent construction by the Soviets are of the cheap 
and nasty variety. Tins may be so but it is not wise to pay 
too much attention to such stories. It is a perfectly legiti¬ 
mate method of railway construction to push boldly ahead 
with any sort of track provided that trains can run on it 
even at a very much restricted speed and loading. It is then 
possible to adopt a long-term policy of improvement 
which can be carried out far more economically once rail¬ 
way transport of materials is available. It is a plan which has 
often been used in other undeveloped countries and it is 
probable that the Soviet Government has deliberately 
adopted this plan. The disadvantage of it is that the ton- 
mileage that can be carried over the railway is restricted for 
many years until the scheme of improvement is com¬ 
pleted. If a campaign has to be fought while the railway is 
still in the undeveloped stage the Army Commander is 
likely to be caught out rather badly. This is what happened 
in the Russo-Japanese War at the beginning of the century 
when the Trans-Siberian Railway was in a woeful con¬ 
dition. All that need be said now is that the bringing of 
newly constructed railways up to a proper standard is calcu¬ 
lated to be a drain on Russian resources for some time to come. 
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With this pattern of Russian railway construction in 
Turkestan in mind, together with the knowledge of the 
three lines of advance into Turkestan, it is possible to hazard 
a shrewd guess at the disposition of the Red Army so far as 
a threat to India is concerned. The three lines of advance 
are (i) the railway from Krasnovodsk on the Caspian Sea 
to Merv and Khushk Post on the Afghan Frontier; (2) the 
railway from Orenburg to Tashkent across the Ust Urt 
desert; (3) the Turk-Sib Railway from Novo Sibirsk 
southward to Tashkent. It is likely that there are canton¬ 
ments along all three of these lines except where the 
country is too utterly impossible, as it is in the desert east 
of the Aral Sea. There are also probably big garrisons along 
the railway which parallels the Afghan frontier and there 
are strong outposts at Khushk and on the Oxus. But what 
the numbers are and of what their equipment consists 
nothing has been made known. The Muscovite works 
behind a veil of mystery and keeps his own counsel. 

This then is the picture we must construct for ourselves 
as we peer out across the North-West Frontier of India 
straining our eyes to see what manner of people are these 
Russians. Far beyond the mountains and deserts that stretch 
illimitably from the jagged horizon dwells a great people 
that has shown tremendous energy in the recent past. Can 
the people be galvanized into a recrudescence of their days 
of glorious expansion under the driving force of the new 
form of government ? Is the present form of government in 
Russia really new or is it slipping back into the over- 
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centralization and apathy of the decadent period of Tsar¬ 
ism? These are questions that inevitably come to mind but 
only Time can furnish the answer. It is beyond doubt that 
enthusiasm for the new economics produced striking results 
for a short time after the Russian Revolution. But the 
Russian is still the same—he asks for bread and the Soviet 
system gives him only the cold stone of economic theory. 
The Cossack Hordes succeeded brilliantly because the heart 
of the people was in the joyous adventures and noble enter¬ 
prises of those days. If the heart of the people is in the new 
mechanization which could establish industrial towns like 
Magnitogorsk and could convert the Turk-Sib Railway 
into the backbone of a roaring manufacturing district, then 
a new portent will have arisen in the heart of Asia. But if 
this gigantic project loses its centrally inspired momentum, 
the Soviets will but have added one more to the ruin- 
strewn tracts of Central Asia through which semi-derelict 
railways will thread their uncertain way. One thing is cer¬ 
tain and that is that the plans for industrializing Turkestan 
and its Siberian hinterland are so vast that generations will 
be needed to accomplish them. If Russians were addicted 
to regimentation and violence like the Germans, it is pos¬ 
sible that they would pursue a policy of military expansion 
in Central Asia with wholehearted enthusiasm and with the 
full consent and support of the people. But they are a more 
civilized folk than that and they show their resentment against 
being driven to such a barren course by a minority of theore¬ 
ticians. In the future lies hope for better things than violence. 
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The survey of the lands encompassing India whence an 
onslaught might unhappily be made has now been com¬ 
pleted. It is time to turn our gaze inwards and learn more 
about the teeming populations within the land of Hindus¬ 
tan and to assess their value as defenders of their heritage. 
The actual garrison will be reviewed later and it will be a 
most heartening tale, for the Indian Army is second only to 
the British Army as a fighting machine. But first we must 
know something more of the people, of how they are 
organized into a comprehensible whole, and of how they 
would respond to a threat of invasion, hi fact it is necessary 
to look at India in much the same way as its neighbours 
have been examined. 

The task is not an easy one if the unutterable tedium of 
barren statistics is to be avoided. Such a dreary survey must 
be avoided ^d so must the temptation to over-meticulous 
exactitude leading to endless qualifications and footnotes 
explaining away this or that sweeping statement. How else 
can the complicated pattern of Indian diversity be brought 
within the compass of a single volume or of a single chap- 
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ter? So a broad compendium of large generalizations will 
be made which will be substantially true. 

One figure may perhaps be quoted without violating the 
resolve to avoid statistics. It is the impressive number of 
human beings in India. The population is growing steadily 
and since the last census was taken in 1931 it is necessary to 
make an addition to the then population in order to arrive 
at the figure to-day. In round figures the population of 
India is 380,000,000. This is probably about one-fifth of 
the entire human race. Now look at the map of the world 
and see what a relatively small space is taken up by India. 
It is dwarfed by the immensity of Africa. It is only a frag¬ 
ment of the huge continental mass of Asia. And yet it holds 
this gigantic aggregation of people, most of whom are 
hard-working peasants living in innumerable villages. 
Half the people live in the fertile valley of the Ganges with 
its tributaries and in the rich province of Madras. Else¬ 
where there are many millions but they are not so closely 
grouped. From these astronomical numbers it is perhaps 
possible that some idea may be gained of the busy swarm 
of folk toiling at the cultivation of the land. 

But it is a journey through the Ganges valley that gives a 
clearer conception of the unique character of Indian life. 
Mile after mile, hour after hour, the mailtrayj. speeds its 
way over an endless plain of rich silt unbroken by the 
slightest sign of a hill. There are no hedgerows and no 
grasslands. Every inch that can be cultivated to grow food 
is tilled. The whole land is one vast market garden bearing 
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crops strange to English eyes. Cattle there are in numbers, 
but they do not graze in herds in green fields. There are 
indeed no green fields and the little humped cows munch a 
precarious livelihood on patches of scrubby grass from 
which an English cow would turn in dismay. Day after 
day as the journey continues this is the scene which is to be 
viewed from the window of a railway carriage and the 
monotony of it becomes very wearisome to a hurrying 
traveller. But though the sight may be monotonous, it is 
the wealth of Ind that is rolling past the carriage window— 
enormous wealth that is produced from a soil which re¬ 
ceives no manure and yet grows two, and sometimes even 
three, crops a year after being merely scratched with a 
primitive wooden plough. It has yet to be discovered whether 
intensive modern cultivation would multiply this wealth 
manifold—or would result in man’s greed ruining the nat¬ 
ural fertility which has endured since the beginning of Time. 

Now it is a remarkable thing that in India there is a most 
disconcerting diversity of races and peoples. Yet the Indian 
type, in spite of this diversity, is quite recognizable. One 
may see a brown-skinned man walking the streets of 
London and say at once that he is an Indian. Perhaps an 
Indian might meet a fair-skinned man in Calcutta and say 
at once that he is a European, although there is as much 
diversity of peoples in Europe as there is in India. Each 
would recognize the type and, if he were a travelled man, 
he might be able to say of the Indian that he came from 
such a part of India, or of the European that he belonged 
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to such a part of Europe. So that it is a fair statement to say 
that the diversity of races dwelling in India is as great as 
that in Europe. But there is one tremendous difference 
between the two and it is one that must be remembered at 
all times. It is this—that in Europe race is all-important in 
political and social questions whereas in India religion is 
immensely more important than race. 

Thus the presence of two great religions in India must be 
thoroughly well understood. These are the Hindu religion 
with its social structure based on Caste, and the Moham¬ 
medan religion with its wide internationalism grouped 
within the fold of Islam. Unless this religious division of 
the peoples of India is firmly grasped there can be no under¬ 
standing of the country. It does not matter that a Punjabi 
is different from a Madrassi and that they do not under¬ 
stand one another’s speech. If they are of the same religion 
there is at once a bond between them which is stronger 
than the racial division and on the other hand if they are of 
different religions there is an antipathy which adds to the 
estrangement of an alien folk. Any disunity there may be in 
India is far more the result of there being two antipathetic 
religions than from the two hundred or more different 
races and tongues. 

It is essential therefore to have some idea of these two 
great religions and of the consequences of the lamentable 
division that splits India into two camps. There are other 
religions in India besides Hinduism and Mohammedanism 
but they are relatively unimportant. In ancient times 
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Buddhism was firmly established there spreading from the 
north-west. But Hinduism has strong powers of absorption 
and it is now many centuries ago that Buddhism finally 
disappeared from the Indian scene so that it is now extinct 
so far as India is concerned, though it is probably still the 
numerically biggest religion in the world. So we need only 
concern ourselves with the two great religions of India, 
remembering that Hinduism is only to be found within 
that country whereas Mohammedans are to be found in 
every land from China to the Red Sea and across Africa to 
the shores of the Atlantic. Indeed India is not the principal 
stronghold of Islam by any means, though there are 
80,000,000 Mohammedans there, against 250,000,000 
Hindus. The north-west of India is the part of India which 
is predominantly Mohammedan, while the Hindus pre¬ 
ponderate elsewhere. But there is a good deal of inter¬ 
mingling so that it can rarely be said of any part of India 
that it is entirely either Mohammedan or Hindu. In spite 
of the fundamental difference between the two religions, 
they rub along fairly well together in the ordinary day to 
day commerce of humdrum events and there is nothing 
unusual in personal friendship or even business partnership 
between individuals professing rival faiths. 

First let us look at Hinduism. To do so we must try and 
get away from our normal conception of religion as a 
belief in an Omnipotent God and as implying an adherence 
to a formal Creed coupled with the acceptance of Com¬ 
mandments relating to certain fundamental rules of con- 
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duct. Hinduism is something quite different. It is many- 
sided and it ranges from an esoteric philosophy to the pre¬ 
scription of a social order known to westerners as the Caste 
System. To the Hindu, Man is not of great importance as 
an individual. The group into which he is born is much 
more important and the cosmic significance of the group 
increases, the higher the place it occupies in the general 
scheme of things. Thus the family group is more important 
than the individual, the village community has more value 
than the family, the caste to which a man belongs tran¬ 
scends the village, the compact body of all Hindus stands 
higher than the castes which compose it—and so on through 
the terrestrial universe, the celestial universe, to the highest 
planes beyond the understanding of any but the most 
deeply initiated. Thus Hinduism covers a vast and not very 
readily comprehended scale of life from the mundane 
affairs of a family group to the rarefied regions of Divine 
philosophy. Its very sweep commands a breath-taking uni¬ 
versality which admits of the presence in the Divine order 
of a saintly philosopher as well as of a humble villager con¬ 
vinced of his individual unimportance and content that he 
and his sons’ sons shall live for ever and ever in that station 
to which they are born without hope or desire of change. 
Such a religion gives a magnificent stability to human 
society as a result of the Caste System. It stamps its pattern 
on so huge an assemblage of humanity and it has such 
striking social consequences that it has a great effect on the 
defence of the Great Fortress. 
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The Caste System is concerned not only with im¬ 
material things but also very much with mundane affairs. 
In its essence it is readily grasped by a European for there 
are four main divisions of Caste which correspond closely 
to a social structure which is familiar to him. These four 
divisions are the Priestly or Brahmin Caste, the Ruling 
Caste, the Merchant and Cultivator Caste, and the Lowest 
Caste containing those who do humble tasks. This is very 
like the structure of England in the Middle Ages when there 
were the Church, the Barons and Squires, the Burgesses 
and Freemen, and the Serfs. The correspondence is indeed 
very close because it is a natural structure into which an 
orderly community easily ranges itself. But the similarity 
must not be pushed too far since the Hindu Caste System 
contains elements which do not square with ourWestem 
ideas. For example in England of the Middle Ages a man 
could, and often did, rise by his own energy or merit from 
a very humble position to become a Baron or even to 
attain a high place in the Church. But in Hinduism such a 
thing is starkly impossible—a man stays in the Caste into 
which he is born with no possibility whatsoever of chan¬ 
ging it. More than that his sons and his sons’ sons for ever 
and ever must remain in the same Caste. And further it 
must be grasped that each of the four main divisions of 
Caste is divided into an immense number of Castes each 
with its own rules and prohibitions until no man in India 
can keep track of all of them. Thus Hindu religious life is 
terribly complicated, although for each individual there is 
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a grand simplification in that he need only know the duties 
of his own Caste. In all such matters the decision of the 
Priestly or Brahmin Caste wields full authority and power 
by means of religious sanctions of a most potent nature. 
It will readily be understood what stability this system gives 
to society so that the structure of Hindu life has endured 
without substantial change for untold ages. It is a placid 
form of life which offers little encouragement to military 
ambition and such wars as the Hindus fought were of an 
almost formal and chivalrous nature which left the bulk 
of the people untouched and the land unravaged. 

This is the manner of life of the greater number of the 
people of India to this day in those parts which are pre¬ 
dominantly Hindu. They are eminently peaceful and desire 
nothing better than to pursue their humble avocations un¬ 
molested either by wars or by too much government. The 
family group of one Caste and the village group, contain¬ 
ing many Castes but forming a very live organism, pro¬ 
vides for all a Hindu needs in the way of law and order. 
He is apt to look upon the Government as something outside 
his own sphere altogether—indeed as something rather 
troublesome, something to be avoided if not actually 
obstructed, and at any rate something very distant and un¬ 
important. In fact a Hindu would probably rather leave all 
such high matters to the Brahmins to settle and this is what 
happened for centuries in the past so that the Brahmins 
have a long tradition of rule. 

As might be expected the garrison of India is not likely 
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to be drawn exclusively from so peaceful and peace-loving 
a community. But this is not to say that the Hindus would 
welcome an invader with indifference. Far from it, they 
would be the first to resent anyone who threatened to change 
their mode of life. India has shown again and again that she 
can offer such a wonderful power of passive resistance and 
absorption that Hinduism has survived intact and triumph¬ 
ant in spite of having been overrun again and again by 
alien hosts. The danger of invasion is not now so imminent 
as of old but the passive power of resistance of the Hindus 
is often manifested in their political life, taking many forms 
which appear eminently sensible to them but exasperatingly 
queer to the Western mind. Curious phrases have been 
coined to describe these policies—Non-violent Non-co- 
operation, Civil Disobedience, and the like are the names 
of some of the planks of the political platform that rouse 
great excitement during the piping days of peace. But in 
time of danger these strange growths disappear, for the 
Hindu has a first-class brain and his intelligence tells him 
that it is unwise to clog the wheels of the mechanism 
needed to defend him in time of danger. But it is clear that 
the mentality that delights in juridical niceties is not one that 
breeds a hardy race of soldiers and the Hindu must depend on 
the help ofothers to protect him when stormy weather blows. 

Thus die Hindu of whatever nationality he may be holds 
close to his caste fellows to form a compact community of 
remarkable solidity. The greater ease of communications 
in modem India is helping this compactness which is well 
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on its way towards cementing a strong sense of national 
unity superimposed upon the more important religious 
unity. The Hindu educated class contains a large number of 
extremely intelligent men of the highest probity. Under 
the new Constitution they are at last finding an outlet for 
their energies and nothing but good can result from this 
new portent. The old indifference to Government that 
resulted from the Caste System is slowly breaking down 
now that so many Hindus are themselves forming part of 
that government. In many of the Provinces of India their 
numbers will result in the predominance of their method 
of government, whatever that may turn out to be. If India 
were entirely Hindu the future would indeed be simple to 
forecast, for the Congress Party, which is the name of the 
Hindu political machine, is rapidly spreading its influence 
and power throughout those parts of India which are 
mainly Hindu. But it has to reckon with a strong body of 
opposition to the development of Hindu power which is 
bitterly and at present irreconcilably hostile to it. This body 
is composed of the virile adherents of Islam. 

Mohammedanism is a newcomer to India. The origins 
of Hinduism stretch back to a dimly remote time thousands 
of years ago, but Mohammedanism only appeared on the 
borders of India some nine hundred years ago and it did not 
begin to be a factor of importance there until the thirteenth 
century. Then the tide of Moslem invasion set in and enor¬ 
mous hosts swarmed into the land over the passes of the 
North-West. Self-appointed rulers came and went during 
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a period of confused violence until the Moguls managed to 
establish their power over a very large part of India at a 
time when the Tudors were on the throne of England. 
Legendary tales of the magnificence of the Court of the 
Great Mogul reached England and there were tentative 
contacts between the sovereigns of England and of India 
which did not, however, amount to much more than 
formal courtesies. The Empire of the Moguls endured for a 
time and then fell into decay but the centuries of Moham¬ 
medan rule gave to the sons of Islam a tradition of power 
over the people of India which is still present in the mind of 
every Indian Mohammedan. This feeling alone is enough to 
cause antagonism to the Brahmins, who claim the sole right to 
direct all the doings both spiritual and temporal of the Hindus. 

But there is also an essential conflict between Islam and 
Hinduism which is not deliberately fostered by anyone but 
results directly from the opposing outlook of the two reli¬ 
gions. Mohammedanism has the simple directness of belief 
in a single Omnipotent God, in the equal rights of mankind 
and indeed in the tremendous importance of mankind in 
the scheme of things. There could scarcely be a greater 
difference between two religions than that between Hindu¬ 
ism and Islam. The difference is fundamental and it affects 
practically everything in a man’s way of thought and of 
life. While Hinduism is passive and acquiescent, Islam is 
explosively dynamic and is linked closely with the martial 
[instincts of men. There can be no greater contrast than that 
between the age-long stability of Hinduism and the fierce 
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proselytizing zeal of Mohammedanism with the sword in 
one hand and the Koran in the other. It is in fact difficult to 
understand why Mohammedanism did not sweep across 
India and extinguish all other religions, so terrific were the 
onslaughts that surged into the Great Fortress from the j 
North-West. It is a tribute to the effectiveness of Hindu * 
powers of absorption that the older religion was able to/ 
retain and to recover its position in so impressive a degree 
when the hurricane of Moslem invasion died down. j 

The obvious result of all this turmoil in the centuries 
immediately preceding the advent of the English is that the 
North-West of India is a stronghold of Mohammedanism. 
Vast tracts there are inhabited almost entirely by Moham¬ 
medans but the further one travels away from the North- 
West the more Hindus are encountered, until the two reli¬ 
gions become inextricably mingled. There are few parts of 
India which can be described as entirely Hindu or entirely 
Mohammedan. The march of conquering armies and inter¬ 
marriage, forcible or otherwise, with the people has seen to 
it that complete segregation was nowhere possible. But it 
is a fair statement that the Punjab and the North-West 
Frontier Province are Mohammedan lands wherein Hindus 
are in the minority. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that the North -West of 
India is the place where the martial races are found. It would 
be very unfair to many doughty Hindu fighters to assert 
that the backbone of the Indian Army is the Mohammedan. 
But it is the case that large numbers of recruits are drawn 
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from the North-Western region if that description might 
be stretched so as to include the United Provinces. And it is 
not unreasonable to suggest that the non-Mohammedan 
fighting men of this region are of a warlike nature because 
of the intermingling of invaders’ blood in their sturdy 
frames. In fact, just as the population of India can be divided 
into two main religions, Hindu and Mohammedan, so 
might it be divided into two main characters, martial and 
non-martial. And it will be found that the martial peoples 
live where invasion has in the past implanted a strong 
Mohammedan influence. Far away from the North-West 
Frontier the fighting men dwindle to nothing and Bengal 
hardly contributes any recruits to the Army. 

We have, therefore, the strange and rather uncomfort¬ 
able arrangement that India, which is divided into two rival 
camps by religion, must look for a substantial part of its 
defence to one of those religions. The Mohammedans are 
acutely aware of this state of affairs and are firmly con¬ 
vinced that they could and would take over the whole of 
I Hindustan if ever the British departed. This feeling adds to 
their impatience with any idea of Hindu predominance 
. owing to the superior numbers of the Hindus and conse¬ 
quently it adds to the tension between the two religions. 
Furthermore the Mohammedans have always a tendency 
to look beyond the borders of India to their co-religionists 
in other countries and to dream of a united land of Islam. 
Yet they would undoubtedly defend India to the last 
against invasion from Russia. So that, however India may 
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be divided politically during peace-time, she would fight 
as one should the necessity ever arise. The non-martial races 
are too intelligent not to abandon their grievances and give 
all the help they can to the fighting men when there is need. 

But the situation is not one that can be looked upon with 
equanimity. The two rival religions, corresponding roughly 
to the division into martial and non-martial.races,, are a con¬ 
stant cause of mischief. It is right to record that the leaders 
on both sides deplore and would put an end to the clash 
between their more ignorant followers. But among the 
teeming millions of India there is unfortunately room for a 
very large number of turbulent folk so that rioting between 
Hindu and Moslem is all too frequent. And even when 
.matters do not get so far as open rioting there is mutual 
suspicion which leads to a most unhappy state of friction. 
There would be much internecine fighting and bloodshed 
were it not for the presence of a numerically small but highly 
important section of the peoples of the Great Fortress. This 
stabilizing part of the population is the British Army in India. 

The function of the British Army as a pacifying influence 
is one that is fiercely criticized both by Indians and British. 
The duty of aiding the civil power is one that is dreaded by 
every officer and man. And yet it is the peaceful law-abid¬ 
ing citizen who is the first to clamour for the British soldier 
when religious hatred breaks loose and bad characters on 
both sides are terrorizing some unfortunate place. The 
trouble usually subsides rapidly when the troops arrive for 
the British soldier is a kindly tolerant fellow having no par- 
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tiality for either Hindu or Mohammedan. This imparti¬ 
ality is well known to and appreciated by all Indians so that 
the troops are under no suspicion of favouring anyone. But 
the sequel to such rioting is often very unpleasant, especi¬ 
ally when it has been necessary to open fire on the conten¬ 
ding mobs. It is the dismal routine of misrepresentation and 
vilification after peace is restored that is so hateful to the 
officers and men who have had to carry out an unpleasant 
duty. This unfortunate custom is not confined to Indian 
politicians but it is often adopted by the officers’ superiors 
in India, by civil servants who ought to know better, and 
by Members of Parliament and public men and women in 
England who seek to curry favour by making accusations 
of inhuman conduct against the troops. It is right that any 
tendency to over-severity should be frowned upon when 
action has to be taken against rioters, but this is a matter for 
the men on the spot and it is not a proper matter for so- 
called judicial inquiry months afterwards. If the civil power 
at any place decides that the help of the military must be 
called in to quell disorder, it should follow without ques¬ 
tion that the degree of force to be employed is a matter for 
the local military commander to decide. It is of the highest 
concern to the defence of India that such matters should be 
quickly settled once and for all. The Great Fortress will not 
be any better defended if there are constant threats of civil 
disorder within its confines. 

Unhappily it seems likely that the possibility of disorder 
will increase rather than diminish in the near future. This is 
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not to say that there is a position of insecurity in the land. 
One may travel from end to end of India and live there for 
a lifetime without seeing anything of civil disorder. But the 
country is so huge that such disorder is endemic and keeps 
breaking out here and there. The reason why it is appar¬ 
ently on the increase is the result of the very policy which 
is expected to put an end to it in the long run. It is not in¬ 
tended in this book to attempt to give an account of the 
constitutional changes which are being made in India. Such 
an account would need a book in itself. But it is necessary 
when considering the defence of India to take into account 
all relevant circumstances and these changes do in fact 
affect defence to some extent. They cannot be dismissed as 
a mere matter of politics unworthy of notice. 

India has never been welded into one national whole 
during its long history until the English came. Even then it 
was divided as it is now, into several provinces, and quasi¬ 
independent States. The situation at present is that two- 
thirds of India is British India and one-third is under the 
rule of a large number of Princes holding many States of all 
sizes from very big to very small. It is a difficult thing to 
devise a constitution that will embrace Hindus, Moham¬ 
medans, Indian States, and all the rest who do not come 
under any of these main heads. However the attempt is 
being made with a central Federal Government to weld the 
Provinces and States together. It is not surprising that every¬ 
one looks at this Central control with mordant gloom and 
suspicion. The Hindus would like it to be dominated by the 
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Brahmins who have for ages directed the spiritual and tem¬ 
poral affairs of their people and do not see why anyone 
should object to so sensible an arrangement since the intel¬ 
lectual Hindu is obviously better fitted than others to direct 
the ship of State. The Mohammedans on the other hand 
have a long tradition of rule by virtue of their military 
prowess which they are ready to demonstrate at any time if 
the Hindus dare to challenge them to combat. The sons of 
Islam do not pretend to have the same ability as Hindus to 
pass examinations but they are quite satisfied with their 
natural aptitude for government and they resent the sug¬ 
gestion-that they are merely militarists without administra¬ 
tive skill. The Princes, who arc both Hindu and Moham¬ 
medan, have sympathetic leanings to one party or the other 
but they are doubtful about all politicians whom they sus¬ 
pect of wishing to interfere with their own State control. 
The Maharajahs who are actually wielding kingly power 
do not need a lesson from anyone on how to rule—they 
have ruled their States for centuries and have done the job 
very well indeed though there have been black sheep 
among them as they themselves would readily admit. The 
English, with their easy-going faculty of give and take, do 
not always make sufficient allowance for these ingrained 
animosities which are so potent a cause of friction. They 
hope that once the new Constitution is set going the com¬ 
mon sense of all parties will see the desirability of making it 
work. All that can be said at present is that there is little 
sign of this. The three contending parties are organizing them- 
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selves and the Hindu Congress Party, the Mohammedan Mus¬ 
lim League, and the Princes are bitterly hostile to each other. 

But it is not proper to paint too gloomy a picture. It is 
remarkable how amicably Hindu and Mohammedan dwell 
alongside one another so long as there is no fear that one or 
the other will attain a position of domination. There are 
many Hindu States which may contain whole villages of 
Mohammedans and conversely there are States ruled over 
by a Mohammedan Prince who includes numbers of Hindus 
among his subjects. In many towns in British India there is 
close intermingling of both religionists who have lived out 
their lives without much trouble ever happening during the 
years past when there was no competition for ascendancy. 
In this fact there is much hope. If a Constitution can be 
hammered out which frees those who fancy themselves 
threatened from all fear of undesired control the present 
bickering may disappear. For this reason the paramountcy 
of the English may have to be perpetuated in the interest of 
Indians themselves. But it is undoubtedly the desire of the 
British Government that Indians shall take their rightful 
place in managing their own country and Indianization is 
proceeding apace in all branches of the Services. 

Defence would be gravely impaired if the Services were 
harmed by too rapid a transfer of responsibility to inexperi¬ 
enced hands. It is not generally understood in England to 
what a great extent public utilities are carried out by 
Government Services in India. All land in British India has 
long been nationalized and the rent of such land forms the 
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principal revenue of the Government. The railways have 
been nationalized and profits accruing from their operation 
flow into Government coffers. We shall have to examine 
later the strategic implication of the 43,000 miles of the rail¬ 
ways of India which link the whole country into one econo¬ 
mic whole but it is only necessary at present to note the 
value to defence of this unity ofmanagement. The irrigation 
canals of India are one of the wonders of the world—their 
length alone is nearly double that of the railways. They are 
entirely Government built, Government owned, and 
Government operated. The Irrigation Department has a 
massive grandeur and size which is positively awe¬ 
inspiring. Within the short period of my own service in 
India I have seen deserts turned from useless empty wastes 
into green lands dotted with prosperous villages and towns. 
And this miraculous change has affected just those parts of 
I India where it is necessary for defence purposes that there 
' should be a sturdy population. The socialization of public 
utilities which is so often urged with almost revolutionary 
fervour in England has long been an accomplished fact in 
India. This is a definite gain so far as defence is concerned 
for at one stroke of the pen all essential services can pass 
under military control if necessary. Thus the maintenance 
of roads, railways, and irrigated colonies at the highest pitch 
of efficiency is a thing that rapid Indianization must not be 
allowed to destroy. Happily there is not much fear of this 
happening but it will be just as well to glance at the process 
of removing the British personnel and substituting Indians 
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—the process known as the Indianization of the Services. 

It is first of all necessary to realize the comparatively 
small numerical magnitude of the change. The number of 
British officials in the Postal, Road, Railway and Irrigation 
Services has never been very great—a thousand or so, no 
more. But they have occupied the higher directional posi¬ 
tions controlling hundreds of thousands of Indians. It is these 
higher salaried posts that are being Indianized. They call for 
considerable professional skill and administrative ability 
and it is simply impossible to take out an Englishman and 
put in an Indian simply on the strength of the new-comer’s 
examination record. The change has to be made slowly by 
appointing young Indians to the junior posts and then let 
them work their way up as the years pass to the more 
responsible offices of state. Thus Indianization can hardly 
be accomplished in a period of less than thirty or forty 
years—the usual average length of a man’s service. This slow 
change is not acceptable to impatient Indians who consider 
themselves fitted for any post on the strength of examina¬ 
tion results. But this impatience must be curbed if the splen¬ 
did record of the Services is not to be impaired by inefficient 
control. 

The Indianization of the Services is another cause of fric¬ 
tion between Hindus and Mohammedans. It is undeniable 
that Hindus have a quite extraordinary mental nimbleness 
which puzzles and exasperates Englishmen at times. It is 
sometimes asserted with a rueful humour that a Hindu of 
good education could pass an examination in anything, 
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given six months to prepare himself. This is, of course, a 
playful exaggeration but it is not so very far from the truth. 
The Brahmins especially have a truly remarkable mental 
power and they not unnaturally claim that, since they can 
pass the tests which we have applied for many years in the 
selection of suitable men for administrative and technical 
posts, they are entitled to occupy such positions without 
question. It is a most awkward claim to meet and the reply, 
that Englishmen have an ingrained ability for administra¬ 
tion whereas Indians have not, merely irritates a Brahmin 
with its arrogance. The Mohammedans have not this 
facility for passing examinations and I have often chaffed 
them about their thick skulls and unhandy grasp of the pen. 
They acknowledge the jest with good humour and an 
appreciation of its underlying truth but they arc proud of 
their tradition of rule based on experience rather than on 
academical record and they look with horror on the pro¬ 
spect of passing beneath the orders of a quick-witted Hindu 
merely because he excelled in the bookwork of an examin¬ 
ation. So it is that the Indianization of the Services is beset 
with religious difficulties from the outset since both Hindus 
and Mohammedans claim resolutely that a certain number 
of posts must be reserved for their co-religionists in order 
that the predominance of either may be avoided. It is a 
situation that is very painful to an Englishman for both 
Hindus and Mohammedans of the right sort are such splen¬ 
did men, each in their own way, that it is a thousand pities 
they cannot compose their differences. 
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But in spite of these great difficulties Indianization is pro¬ 
gressing and the number of Europeans in the Services is 
steadily diminishing. The whole character of the Services is 
undergoing a change in consequence, for an Indian is not a 
European and he will impress his own mind on the work he 
does. The retiring member of the Services with a long and 
honourable record behind him of good work well done 
shakes his head during his well-earned years of retirement 
and prophesies doom and disaster when the firm guiding 
hand of the matter-of-fact Englishman is withdrawn. It 
may be that the rigid standard of maintenance of the British 
official will be relaxed. But it is likely that the usual conse¬ 
quence of giving a man a post of responsibility will emerge 
from the change and that Indian officials will be as efficient 
in their own way as Englishmen ever were. It is quite pos¬ 
sible that Indianizcd administrations in the Provinces will 
be ready to employ skilled Englishmen in highly technical 
positions on ordinary commercial agreements—indeed this 
tendency is already marked in the States of so me of the more 
important Princes where Englishmen are finding new 
careers open to them on very attractive terms. The capa¬ 
bility of the British official has not gone unmarked in spite 
of the political agitation to get rid of him. In fact it is un¬ 
thinkable that the great railways and irrigation systems of 
India should ever be allowed to sink into a state of decay 
through neglect. Indians are far too wise to tolerate that 
and die fears that the defence of India might suffer as a 
result of such folly are probably unfounded. 
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Before leaving the survey of the people of the Great 
Fortress it is desirable to notice two of the classes that are 
neither Hindu nor Mohammedan. If an attempt were made 
to tabulate all those who do not belong to either of the two 
principal religions of India the effect would be wearisome 
and confusing. But there are two groups that are of suffi¬ 
cient importance to the question of defence to need special 
consideration. One is numerically small but highly impor¬ 
tant for certain reasons. The other is numerically Urge, very 
large, but only important because of its bulk. The two 
groups are the Anglo-Indians and the Depressed Classes. 

The Anglo-Indians are people of mixed blood, Indian 
and European. They arose perfectly legitimately when 
Europeans spent the greater part of their lives in India in the 
days when the voyage was long and uncertain. Europeans 
then took to themselves Indian wives—sometimes more 
than one in accordance with local custom. It is not unusual 
to find attached to old Indian bungalows a set of rooms 
which is still known as the zenana. Thus a number of chil¬ 
dren of mixed blood came into being who were brought up 
in the European tradition, were baptized as Christians, and 
took the surname of their European fathers. Many of them 
have Portuguese names of the best families and they are 
very proud of their ancestry. They dress in European 
clothes and range themselves simply and naturally along¬ 
side the British in all matters. They are not very numerous 
and they are probably diminishing in numbers as their 
physique is not robust and there is nowadays hardly any 
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inter-marriage between Indian and European. They have a 
tradition of loyal service in Government Departments and 
they have shown a particular aptitude for railway work. 
Many thousands of them are to be found as guards, perma¬ 
nent way inspectors, drivers, and in every branch of the 
railway organization where responsible subordinates are 
required. Their part in the defence of India can hardly be 
over-rated for it would be a disaster if every Anglo-Indian 
were to be withdrawn from his post. They are indeed the 
backbone of the railway service. 

But their position in the new order of things under the 
new Constitution is somewhat equivocal. The Anglo- 
Indians are neither European nor Indian, neither Hindu nor 
Mohammedan. Indian politicians of the kind which pro¬ 
fesses hostility to the British are inclined to transfer their 
hostility to those who have British blood in their veins. It is 
essential that their special position should be recognized for 
they are bound by many ties to India and cannot leave the 
country to seek their fortune overseas. Their small num¬ 
bers give rise to the fear that they may be overwhelmed by 
the millions of Hindus and Mohammedans, with neither of 
whom do they have any affinity. Their key position in the 
defence of India will have to be consohdated in spite of the 
difficulties of granting them unusual privileges. 

Of quite a different nature is the problem of the 
Depressed Classes. Their number is enormous—about 
55,000,000. They are the relics of the aborigines and their 
physique shows at once that they are not true Indians. They 
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are neither Hindu nor Mohammedan though the Hindus, 
while relegating them to a humble position outside the 
Caste System, claim some sort of a protectorate over them. 
There is a good deal of sentimental writing about the un¬ 
happy situation of these Untouchables but they are by no 
means so wretched as injudicious people seem to think. It is 
true that they are traditionally associated with the most 
menial tasks—but in every country these unpleasant tasks 
have to be done by someone. They are not slaves, save to 
superstition, but free men and the fact that they may 
possess a vote has been realized by politicians so that there 
is a good deal of angling going on—either to absorb them 
into Hinduism or to convert them to Mohammedanism. 
They are only important so far as the defence of Lidia is 
concerned by virtue of their numbers. But even this num¬ 
erical abundance does not give them very great importance 
since it happens that most of them are to be found in the 
southern half of India far from the scene of battle if an 
invader should threaten. They have no martial aptitude 
whatsoever but they serve as humble but necessary camp 
followers and they do their work with a simple faithfulness 
that is truly remarkable. 

In looking at India as a whole then we must picture a vast 
region densely populated in its area of maximum fertility 
in villages and to a less extent in a number of considerable 
townships. The big cities, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, and 
a few others, are not of much importance save to the import 
and export trade, and very little notice would be taken if a 
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magician were to abolish them overnight with a wave of 
his wand. Whole tracts of India would never hear of their 
disappearance and would care nothing about if it they did. 
The life of India lies out in the fields and India draws its soul 
from the soil. Indeed it is possible that the Congress Party 
—the pohtical machine of the Hindu religion—is subcon¬ 
sciously desirous of perpetuating the agricultural self- 
sufficiency of India as the beginning and ending of the policy. 
It was thus that Mother India dwelt for century after cen¬ 
tury in the dim past, which is now reckoned as a golden 
age, under the benign rule of the Brahmins. It is to this that 
the Hindu mind yearns for a return. It is an understandable 
ideal but it remains an ideal so long as the invader is liable 
to burst brusquely in. Some Hindus carry their yearning so 
far as to hope that the British Empire will undertake the 
duty of defending their country and will leave them to 
attain their ideal without British interference. There is 
something rather fine about this for it is certain that such an 
India would reach a dizzy height of cultural and artistic 
brilliance as well as of material prosperity of a humble 
rustic nature. It might be an experiment worth trying in a 
better world, but the Mohammedan will have none of it. 
Meanwhile the invader prowling in search of easy prey 
compels pre-occupation with such mundane things as the 
payment for men, arms, and equipment from the profits 
of husbandry. And so the rulers of Ind must willy-nilly 
defer the millennium to an indefinite date in the future. 
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Could the people of Hindustan be starved into surrender? 
Is the supply of arms and munitions secure? Can it be 
certain that the great variety of mechanical equipment 
needed not only by the fighting forces but by the ancillary 
services behind the line will be abundantly provided. 
These are questions that must be answered satisfactorily.lt 
is not enough to assume that everything could be brought 
from overseas. It is true that if the command of the sea is 
secure, all is secure. But there might be a temporary loss of 
command from some cause. Although the warships of the 
Empire held the seven seas, there might be a shortage of 
cargo ships for one reason or another. On every count it is 
greatly to be desired that India should make as few calls on 
shipping space as possible. 

In. this matter Indian aspirations and Imperial needs 
march happily hand in hand. The sentiment that would 
make of India a contented land basking in its own agricul¬ 
tural self-sufficiency springs from a healthy desire.Though 
India has in fact a considerable import trade, largely because 
she is unable to supply the entirety of her own mechanical 
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needs, most Indian politicians look forward to a time when this 
vast sub-continent will produce within its own borders nearly 
everything that it wants. Such a state of affairs would be ofthe 
greatest importance to the defence of India and the steps that 
are being taken in the desired direction call for examination. 

It must be made clear that the needs of the Army, even of 
a highly mechanized Army, would be small compared to 
the needs of the population at large. A mere numerical con¬ 
sideration of figures will make this plain. The Indian Army 
is 150,000 strong and the British Army in India numbers 
only 50,000. These are peace-time figures, of course, and 
they are liable to expansion in time of war. But compared 
with the population of 380,000,000 the figures shrink into 
insignificance. Doubtless the Army needs highly speciahzed 
products but they could be made in workshops which 
would only employ a minute tithe of the people. The plain 
fact is that India' is an agricultural country and that the 
feeding of the people must be the first consideration. 

India is a vegetarian country. The adherents of the Hindu 
religion are strict conformists to the belief of those who 
abhor the taking of life. The Mohammedans do not hold 
this view but it is a fact that they also eat a largely vegetar¬ 
ian diet although they like a dish of mutton or beef. Here 
again the religious controversy flares up, for the cow is 
sacred to the Hindus so that a Mohammedan commits a 
double offence in their eyes when he takes life and kills a 
cow. But taking it by and large, India is a vegetarian 
country and the people depend on crops for their food. 
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/ The most important single crop in India is rice. Enor¬ 
mous though the tonnage of the crop is, she buys a quan¬ 
tity also from Burma. But the quantity imported is not 
relatively great and India could become self-supporting so 
far as rice is concerned without very much trouble. But it 
would be a little troublesome because rice can only be 
grown where water is very plentiful. The plant prefers to 
grow in a water-logged field and this cannot be provided 
by the cultivator except in certain tracts where rainfall is 
heavy. It would be difficult to imagine India without rice 
because it is the base of so many delicious dishes, notably 
the famous Indian curries. The horrid messes which are 
called curry in England would fill an Indian with alarmed 
consternation. The delicately curried foodstuffs, served on 
broad leaves for a plate, such as the friendly headman of a 
village will produce for his guests, must be tasted to be 
believed. They are deheious beyond compare. They form a 
considerable part of the diet of India and the rice crop is 
correspondingly important. Happily there seems to be no 
danger of a shortage. 

For grain the Indian used to rely on pulses and millets. 
But there is a growing tendency to substitute wheat for the 
former less sustaining food. The area under wheat culti¬ 
vation is rapidly catching up the areas allotted to pulse or 
millet, if it has not already surpassed them. But if pulse and 
millet are combined, then their cultivated area is at present 
about twice that for wheat. The tendency to eat more 
wheat is specially noticeable in the North-West, and the 
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improvement in physique which follows a change over 
from pulse and millet to wheat has immediate effects on the 
stamina of recruits. 

The pulses are of several kinds, of which gram and lentils 
are most familiar to Europeans. The crop is a valuable one 
not only for its food value but also because it provides a 
supply of nitrogen for the soil and so maintains its fertility. 
It is undesirable therefore that the cultivation of pulse 
should die out even though wheat is of higher food value. 
For another reason, too, gram is a valuable crop because it 
is readily eaten by horses as a substitute for corn. At present 
India is able to produce all the pulses she needs and there is 
no import of these food grains. 

The millets are quite unfami li ar to European eyes. There 
is no English name for the two principal grains, juar and 
bajra. These are the crops which catch the traveller’s eye 
more than any other. The stalks grow to a great height, 
eight or ten feet, with the heavy head of grain drooping 
from the top. A mature field of millet is almost as impas¬ 
sable as a jungle and it grows with astonishing rapidity 
under favourable conditions. The grain is greedily assailed 
by birds, particularly by myriads of little green parrots 
which dart at incredible speed to chop off the heads of the 
stalks with their razor beaks. The cultivators erect a crazy 
staging with a high platform above the level of the waving 
field of gold and a boy stands there with a sling, hurling 
stones and abuse at the robbers from dawn to dusk. The 
crack of his sling, the cry of the boy, and the indignant 
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shrieks of the parrots linger long in the memory of the 
returned traveller. It is a fine crop but it is no diet for a big¬ 
boned frame. As in the case of the pulses, no millets are im¬ 
ported from without India. 

Wheat is becoming a very important crop in India. Its 
value as a food was insufficiently appreciated by Indians up 
to a comparatively short time ago. It was grown in the 
North-West in considerable quantity and a certain amount 
of it was eaten there. But a great deal was exported and up to 
the beginning of the war of 1914-18 there was a prospect 
that India would become one of the great wheat-exporting 
nations of the world. Karachi was the wheat port and there 
were plans for developing grain elevators both there and 
also along the railways leading inland. But suddenly every¬ 
thing was changed—India took to eating all the wheat she 
grew and the export trade in it disappeared. The climate of 
the Punjab and of Sind is good for wheat cultivation and 
the sturdy peasants found that wheat was far more satis¬ 
fying than pulse or millet. The cultivators arc taking great 
interest in the new crop and there is much pioneer activity 
with new strains under the direction of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research. They arc eagerly experi¬ 
menting with new varieties and it is possible that there will 
be some rather astonishing results before long. The effect 
on the physique of India will probably be equally remark¬ 
able. A human frame fed principally on pulse and millet is 
apt to be puny, but when wheat is substituted a bigger and 
more resistant body should be built. The Punjabi peasant 
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already provides a fine upstanding type for the Army and 
once he becomes a wheat-eater he will be sturdier than ever. 

So it may safely be assumed that India cannot be starved 
for food grains. It must be admitted that in the past the ugly 
word famine was too often associated with India as though 
it were inevitable that now and again the horrors of starva¬ 
tion must by some immutable law be visited upon the land. 
But this is a thing of the past. It never seems to happen that 
rainfall fails throughout the land. It is only in certain tracts, 
now here now there, that the monsoon clouds do not burst. 
Then indeed the crops wither and the sun scorches the 
thirst-maddened ground until nothing can grow. In former 
times this would have meant that famine and disease would 
stalk across the land slaying thousands upon thousands of 
the wretched inhabitants. But now there is another and 
better tale to tell. The Famine Code is put into operation 
in a threatened tract, there is a moratorium for the payment 
of rent, supplies pour in by rail from more favoured quar¬ 
ters, and disaster is averted. It is the network of railways 
that has caused this striking change. When the alarm sounds 
the Indian Government may declare that there is famine in 
certain parts of Lidia—but this only means that the Famine 
Code has been applied and that the horrid spectre of starva¬ 
tion has in fact been banished from the very place where 
famine is declared. It is a fine example of humane legisla¬ 
tion intelligently applied and it is common sense as well. 
The defenders of India will never again have to face famine. 

So much for food grains in a vegetarian country where 
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their importance can scarcely be over-magnified. But 
Mother India has a very sweet tooth. She delights greatly in 
all manner of sweetmeats which are displayed in the 
bazaars to the joy of myriads of flies. Sweetmeats are not 
eaten merely as a delicious luxury. They form a substantial 
part of the ordinary meal of most Indians so that the supply 
of sugar is a matter of deep concern. Here there is not such 
a heartening tale to tell as in the case of food grains. India 
is a large importer of sugar and it is a state of affairs that must 
be remedied as rapidly as possible. It is true that a great deal 
is being done and that India does in fact produce a very 
large part of the sugar she requires—mainly from the sugar 
cane. In recent years production has increased from some 
four million to over five million tons a year and there has 
been a corresponding decrease in imports. But this is not 
enough. The Government is alive to the situation and a 
special Sugar-cane Act was passed in 1934 which will go 
far to revolutionize the growth of sugar-cane and the pro¬ 
duction of manufacturing sugar. The Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research is doing splendid work and superior 
varieties of cane are spreading throughout die land, with 
highly beneficial results. But there is a long way to go yet 
before the sweet tooth of Mother India can be soothed from 
her own delectable sugar-cane. 

For cooking India uses either clarified butter or else 
vegetable oils and she is a fine connoisseur in spices. There 
is a great abundance of all these—in fact there is a huge 
export surplus of vegetable oils and spices. Butter is plenti- 
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[ ful and it is made not only from cows’ milk but also from 
the milk of goats and buffaloes. The hot smell of warm oils 
and spices is the characteristic smell of the East which all 
travelled Europeans know so well. It is mingled with the 
pungent scent of smouldering wood and one whiff of it 
will transport a man from West to East more quickly than 
ever magic carpet could. The smoke from a thousand even¬ 
ing cooking fires lies lazily on the still warm air in curious 
laminated streaks and it sets a man a-sneezing with its soft 
spice-laden aroma. India would not be India without this 
luscious evidence of peace and plenty and it-is good that no 
blockade can rob the people of their right to eat their fill 
of the rich products of their own soil. 

But the defenders of the land will have other essential 
needs which must be considered before we come to the 
specialized demands of modern armies. What of clothing 
for example? The answer is simple—Indians dress in cotton 
and cotton is produced and spun into cloth in ample quan¬ 
tities. Bombay is the home of the cotton industry where 
there are many mills owned both by Indians and Euro¬ 
peans. But there is also an enormous quantity of homespun 
cloth made in every village on primitive appliances and the 
Hindus have seized on this as an 'emblem, as it were, of 
revolt against the machine monstef which* some of them 
fear will devour India. The production of homespun is 
enjoined by a great many Indian politicians as a pious deed 
as well as a shrewd political stroke. But the simple Indian 
folk have a liking for the fine products of a modem loom 
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in contrast to rough greyish-white homespun and they 
prize its better wearing quality. So the cotton mills still 
clatter in Bombay and the production of clothing for the 
defenders is secure. 

With foodstuffs and clothing in ample quantities, it only 
remains to ensure a supply of fuel for the necessities of life 
to be secure in the simple households of India. The fuels 
used are wood, charcoal, and dried cowdung cakes. With 
so much of the land taken up for agriculture and with such 
an immense population, it might be thought that the supply 
of fuel would be difficult. But the growth of timber fit for 
fuel is so prodigal in the hot climate that Nature supplies 
enough for all. Indians cook in primitive stoves made of 
earth and they do not require wasteful fires of flame in 
them. The wood they use is a tough stringy kind which 
smoulders and is extremely economical. They also bum 
charcoal in little iron cages which glow briskly under the 
breeze from a hand fan cunningly manipulated. And every¬ 
where they bum round flat cakes of dried cowdung which 
can be seen plastered against the walls of every village in the 
land to harden in the sun—these cakes smoulder like peat 
and give out a good heat. With these simple fuels and a 
battery of brass pots and pans an Indian is ready to turn out 
a delicious meal anywhere. It is astonishing how an Indian 
cook will settle down at the end of a day’s march on a 
patch of bare earth, make his earthen stove, and have his 
dishes simmering in no time. It is a delightfully uncompli¬ 
cated mode of life which the climate allows and which puts 
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the European to shame with his many cumbrous appli¬ 
ances. And it is this which will make India so self-reliant in 
time of trouble. 

But modem warfare calls for much more than the bare 
necessities of life. A great change has come over warfare 
within the living memory of an elderly man. It is not so 
long since a great army could march away and live on the 
land, carrying with it no more than a supply of powder 
and shot, muskets, and cannon. Such an army might depart 
on a bold venture and depend on its own strength while 
lost for a long time from human ken. In this manner did 
Lord Roberts march to Kabul and from there to Kandahar 
while the whole world wondered what had become of him. 
But with the invention of breech-loading weapons and of 
the internal combustion engine everything has been changed 
and now a vast panoply of mechanical gadgets must be 
assembled before an army can move. The matter of muni¬ 
tions has become all important and campaigns are twice 
fought, once in the factory and then again in the field. No 
longer can India find the requirements of a campaign with¬ 
in her own borders without developing an industry on 
Western lines to make the multitudinous articles that an 
army now consumes. How does she stand in this regard ? 

The answer to this question is patchy. In some things 
India is well advanced, in others she lags behind. But one 
firm assurance can be given—that the nucleus for expansion 
exists. At the same time it must be admitted that in one 
respect Nature has served India ill—the coal deposits of 
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India are meagre and unlikely to be capable of develop¬ 
ment beyond a modest degree, while oil wells are few in 
number and unprolific. Those who do not desire that 
Hindustan should deviate from her destiny as a peaceful 
agricultural community rejoice at this bar to mechanical 
progress and are well content. But, so long as there is a 
potential invader ready to smash the hope of that destiny, 
it remains an anxiety that India must carefully conserve her 
stocks of coal and oil if she is to survive until the progress of 
discovery and invention makes her independent of such 
mineral deposits. 

However it is not necessary to make too much of this 
handicap. India produces more than twenty mil li on tons of 
coal a year and can keep it up for many years to come. A 
good deal can be done with twenty million tons but rail¬ 
ways ought not to bum this precious mineral when water 
power is available. Water power could be abundant and it 
ought to be abundant. The melting snows of the mighty 
Himalayas could supply all the motive power that India 
requires, leaving the coal for steel manufacture and chemi¬ 
cal industries. But it is not too easy. The construction of 
hydro-electric power stations is simple enough at a hundred 
points along the Himalayan tract as well as at many other 
places where a copious gush of water can be relied upon all 
the year round. But the difficulty lies in the immense dis¬ 
tances to which power would have to be sent along spidery 
transmission lines spanning hill and valley for hundreds, if 
not for thousands, of miles. This transmission of power is 
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expensive and many a promising scheme has been stillborn 
because it is cheaper to haul coal to a steam power station 
than to transmit electricity from the distant mountains. But 
the cold clammy hand of Treasury control should not be 
allowed to kill these schemes. What is important is that the 
coal and oil supplies of India should be conserved and not 
exhausted before it is too late. Besides, discovery and inven¬ 
tion do not stand still and the transmission of electricity 
will become cheaper and cheaper in course of time if 
engineers are given an opportunity of research by building 
works of noble magnitude. It is monstrous that, even as I 
write, myriads of horse-power arc charging unheeded 
down the watersheds of Northern India, while grimy 
miners are grabbling uncontrolled at the vitals of Hindu¬ 
stan. Let the defenders of India look to it that their inheri¬ 
tance does not vanish in a cloud of coal smoke. 

There is a well-worn cliche that an army marches on its 
stomach. It does not seem to be a very accurate statement 
and I imagine that it would be nearer the truth to say that 
an army marches on its feet. An Indian will march con¬ 
tentedly for miles on his bare feet so long as the terrain is 
suitable. The peasant often carries a pair of leather shoes for 
occasional use but he seems happier on the march to have 
them hanging round his neck on a piece of string. In fact 
the needs of the villagers need cause no anxiety being simply 
met by the village cobbler. But an army must have good 
boots especially on the North-West Frontier where the 
cruel shale strata jut from the ground and cut like a razor. 
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And good boots the Army has, for there is a thriving 
leather and bootmaking industry in Northern India where 
footwear of the finest quality is manufactured. It is not 
generally known to what a great extent this industry sup¬ 
plied boots for the armies in France during the war of 
1914-18. Hides are plentiful in India and there is normally 
a brisk export trade in them. So boots and saddlery will be 
forthcoming in abundance for as big an army as may be 
desired. 

Then there are sandbags of which soldiers require more 
and then more and then still more and more in never- 
ending demand. This insatiable craving for sandbags can be 
met by India with ease for jute is grown in Assam and 
Bengal where the climate is suitable for the production of 
the fibre over and above any other place in the world. A 
hundred mills along the Hooghly river roar and clatter 
while they reel out sackcloth at the rate of thousands of 
miles a day. It is not too much to say that this comer of 
India is the purveyor of sacking to the world. But even then 
there is a surplus of raw jute for export to Scotland where 
more mills carry on the good work of making sacks for the 
million. The soil in that hot humid part of Hindustan is 
wonderfully prolific and the trenches and machine gun 
posts of the men on the Frontier will have no lack of sand¬ 
bags for their security. 

But now we must contemplate sterner materials. The 
complications of modem industry thrust their way into the 
picture with an insistence which cannot be denied. No 
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longer is it a matter of garnering the kindly fruits of the 
earth but now the great sources of power in Nature must 
be subdued and made to serve the convenience of mankind. 
And the foundation of this great work is the manufacture 
of steel. Without steel we should have to return to the 
Bronze Age. There is not a factory which could work nor 
a process that could be operated without steel. The god of 
war is usually portrayed as dressed in brazen armour and 
wielding a short sword of bronze. It is a false picture. He 
needs steel—and not only steel but hundreds of alloys of 
steel which scientists have devised for a multitude of special 
uses. He makes use of brass and bronze, but it is steel which 
is so imperatively needed. 

Now there are several requirements for manufacturing 
steel and they are not always to be found together except in 
certain favoured parts of the world. The quantities of the 
materials required are enormous—so enormous that it is 
impracticable to transport them very far unless sea transport 
is available. England is one such favoured spot and so are 
northern France and the Ruhr valley. And India, at least 
one part of it, is another though there are some awkward 
qualifications to be made to this statement. The principal 
materials required are iron-ore and coke. Now India has 
plenty of iron-ore of the highest quality—whole mountain 
ranges are made of it, where steam shovels can load the ore 
direct into railway wagons for transport to the steelworks. 
Coke which is of course made from coal is needed in im¬ 
mense quantities for melting the iron-ore in blast furnaces. 
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So a steelworks must be situated pretty close to the sources 
of supply of these things. If it is too far from one of them, 
then railway transport charges for thousands of tons of 
minerals will kill the industry stone dead. But it is no good 
turning out manufactured steel in some remote place far 
from industrial centres, so the steelworks must also be 
reasonably near to a seaport whence heavy steel rails and 
sections can be cheaply shipped. Thus it is a nice problem 
in physical geography to decide where best to site a steel¬ 
works and such a place is to be found not far from Cal¬ 
cutta lying somewhat to the west or south-west of it. But 
the awkward fact must be remembered that shortage of 
coal in India will limit the amount of steel that can be 
manufactured there. The erection of more blast furnaces 
would but hasten the day when the coal measures would be 
exhausted. It seems that Nature has decided that the land is 
never to become a highly industrialized country. However, 
steel is being made in India in fair quantities, but tonnage 
from the rolling mills is but a fraction of the amount that 
Sheffield alone can produce. Still it is sufficient for the 
defence of India for many years to come and the iron-ore 
from which it is made is of fine quality so that the steel is 
suitable for all purposes. Already the rails for Indian rail¬ 
ways are made in India as well as a very large quantity of 
angle-irons, joists, and other sections. Steel plates are rolled 
in many sizes and shapes so that the raw materials of steel 
construction are assured. 

With a sufficient supply of steel the engineers can get to 
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work and manufacture a host of things that war demands. 
Steel girders for spanning waterways can be made. Railway 
wagons by the thousand can rumble out of workshops. 
Locomotives to draw them can be built. And coming 
nearer to the needs of the battle line, tanks, high-explosive 
shells, guns and rifles can be poured out of the factories in 
the huge quantities that modern warfare demands. But 
factories cannot be hurriedly improvised so it is necessary 
to inquire how far India has gone along the road towards 
industrialization and what she has done to provide work¬ 
shops for the manufacture of munitions. 

The road towards industrialization! Is this the inevitable 
fate of all countries ? Must there be everywhere the gradual 
drift of the villagers into grimy towns? We peer dimly 
into the future and try to discern what the pattern of 
civilization will be. There are many people in all lands who 
strive for better things than the erection of more and more 
factories. But so long as there are predatory nations whose 
only desire is to overrun and infest other countries, it seems 
that a measure of industrialization is thrust upon all who 
wish to resist infestation. India cannot escape this compul¬ 
sion if she is to rest secure. 

But it is remarkable to what an extent Hindustan has 
escaped the prevalent plague of machinery. She has shown 
a fine distinction in selecting only the most convenient of 
the products of the machine age and in neglecting the rest. 
In every village one may hear the tiny whirr and click of a 
sewing machine and see carefully husbanded boxes of 
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matches in use. But that is about as far as the mechanization 
of the villages has gone. In towns there is not much more 
evidence of the invasion of the machine—there are a good 
many bicycles, patent medicines, more sewing machines 
and many minor comforts such as pins and needles, steel 
pens and bottles of ink, and so forth. In fact one may jour¬ 
ney for days and see no single factory chimney belching 
forth smoke, which is just as well for Indian coal is soft and 
full of volatiles which are given off wastefully in huge 
horrible clouds. There are no manufacturing districts in 
India, but if ever they arise they will have to be near the 
coalfields to the west of Calcutta or else close to where 
hydro-electric power is available. 

There are a few localities where specialized industries 
have congregated for one reason and another, hi the seaport 
town of Bombay there are a large number of cotton mills 
which were formerly driven by steam engines burning coal 
brought by sea from the other side of India. The resulting 
pall of black smoke used to drift for hundreds of miles 
until it gradually thinned out to extinction, but now 
Bombay is once more a clean city for it draws its energy 
from the seasonal monsoon downpour which is impounded 
in lakes on the Western Ghats and doled out carefully 
during the year to a hydro-electric power station. In Cal¬ 
cutta there are numerous jute mills strung out along the 
river Hooghly which still cause a permanent dulling of the 
atmosphere in the city with the smoke from a thousand 
chimneys. In Calcutta too there is a considerable engineer- 
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ing industry of a general nature which will take on any job 
from ship repairs to a corrugated-iron shanty. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Calcutta there are coal mines situated within a 
somewhat scattered area. Somewhat surprisingly in a land 
of such traditional wealth and splendour there is only one 
goldfield of any size where the miners of Kolar work in 
hard rock a mile beneath the surface and use hydro-electric 
power. But there are no silver, no diamonds, no rubies, and 
no pearls, for the wealth of India lies in her fertile soil and 
climate. 

Where then must the defenders of India look to have 
their many wants supplied? The answer is that they must 
turn to their own arsenals built for the purpose and to 
shadow factories in association with them which could be 
rapidly harnessed to the common need in time of war. The 
skeleton of this system already exists and it must be pro¬ 
perly organized and worked out so as to be expanded at 
short notice. Owing to the immense distances in India it 
will be an expensive system but there is no alternative and 
the expense must be faced—it is not by any means exces¬ 
sively expensive. The system is practically forced on India 
because there is no well-defined manufacturing district 
where a strong body of skilled labour is in existence. It 
would be no use erecting huge factories here and there if 
there were no men to staff them and it must be remem¬ 
bered in this connection that Indian labour intensely dis¬ 
likes leaving its own home for another place which may be 
as strange as a foreign country. 
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There is fortunately a splendid source of supply in the 
railway workshops whence huge quantities of munitions 
can be drawn. Indian railways are either entirely the pro¬ 
perty of the Government or else so largely State owned 
that they can be brought at once under the orders of the 
central authority. There are many great railways in India 
which still preserve their individuality and their own names 
from the time when they were private companies. The 
North-Western Railway, the Bombay Baroda and Central 
India Railway, the East Indian Railway, the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, to name only a few arc almost as well 
known as our own English railways. They each have one 
or more finely equipped workshops planned on a large 
scale and capable of manufacturing practically every re¬ 
quirement of a modern army. Of course the railways them¬ 
selves are an essential munition of war and they must be 
kept in proper working condition. But the engineers can 
lay plans which will enable the railways to carry on for the 
duration of the war and yet leave a substantial part of their 
workshops free to turn over to munitions. It is this turn¬ 
over that will enable the railway shops of India to form a 
tremendous reinforcement to the established arsenals. 

The railway workshops were established in former years 
when the several railway systems were independent of one 
another and were indeed sometimes isolated from one 
another without through connection. But with the passage 
of time the railways of India have become welded into a 
corporate whole leaving the workshops still in the same 
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position where they originally were. Thus they are often 
situated in remote and nowadays rather inconvenient spots 
and a traveller must find it extremely odd to discover im¬ 
mense engineering workshops at little-known places such 
as Lahore, Jhansi or Jamalpur with a truly enormous capa¬ 
city for turning out munitions. This geographical isolation 
gives rise to an awkward but not an insuperable problem in 
organization, for it is impracticable to move the workshops 
because a force of skilled labour has been built up in the 
neighbouring towns and villages where service in the rail¬ 
way shops has become a tradition handed down from father 
to son. The hands employed at each place run into thou¬ 
sands, even into tens of thousands, and it is quite impracti¬ 
cable to uproot the men from their present dwellings and 
transport them to another place which would be more 
central. The new workshops would merely stand empty 
and idle for many years until more labour could be trained. 

The preponderance of railway workshops in the engin¬ 
eering industry is best exemplified by examining the figures 
for the number of men employed in them in comparison 
with other workshops. The number of men employed in 
the arsenals of India is 22,000. The number of hands in 
general engineering workshops is 44,000. But the number 
of railwaymen working in railway workshops is no less 
than 109,000. It must be explained that the general engin¬ 
eering workshops are scattered throughout the length and 
breadth of the land in hundreds of places and that they, 
more often than not, are tiny affairs scarcely meriting the 
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name of workshop. With a few notable exceptions in 
Calcutta or Bombay they are incapable of giving much 
help in the manufacture of munitions. It is by expanding 
the arsenals and by bringing in the railway workshops as 
shadow factories that India must organize her manu¬ 
facturing resources to meet the shock of the war. 

The list of Indian arsenals discloses at once the excellent 
nucleus that is already in being with highly trained work¬ 
men in a position to train others. It is unfortunate but inevit¬ 
able that these arsenals are scattered throughout the country 
almost as much as the railway workshops. Climatic con¬ 
siderations decided where cordite could best be made. The 
best source of supply of hides led to the establishment of the 
arsenal where harness and boots are made in the United 
Provinces, and so on. But the arsenals are in existence, even 
if they are scattered, and they make an imposing catalogue. 

The Government Ammunition Factory is at Kirkee. 
This place is a suburb of Poona, so derided by people who 
have never been there as the home of mythical choleric 
colonels. It lies at a modest altitude in the Western Ghats 
not far from Bombay on the main line of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. There is a fine service of electrically 
worked trains driven by power derived from the hydro¬ 
electric station which also supplies power to Bombay 
itself. The climate is humid and not too hot nor yet too 
cold, but just right for the handling of such touchy com¬ 
modities as cordite and other things. 

There is a Gun and Shell Factory at Cossipore near Cal- 
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cutta. It is of modest dimensions but is capable of expan¬ 
sion. The site is a very old one but it conforms well to 
modem requirements since it is close to adequate supplies 
of coal and steel. The arsenal is able to manufacture field 
guns and howitzers together with the high explosive-shell 
to feed them. The standard of workmanship attained by the 
Indian labour is very high as it must be in order to meet the 
great accuracy demanded. Indeed sensitive Indian fingers 
are very good at handling micrometer gauges which guar¬ 
antee accuracy to the ten-thousandth part of an inch. Indian 
craftsmen are second to none in the world and they delight 
in handing down their skill from father to son with patri¬ 
archal pride. But some of their methods would shock a 
good trade unionist profoundly. For example instead of 
standing by a lathe and tending it from an erect position 
some Indians of more than usually slender build prefer to 
squat on the carrier of the lathe and move with it! Uncon¬ 
ventional though this may be, their work is beyond re¬ 
proach and, so long as the guns are fed, a little eccentricity 
in method is unimportant. 

Rifles are made in the arsenal at Ichapur, which is not far 
from the Gun and Shell Factory. This site again is a very old 
one but once more it has turned out to be a good modem 
site as well. The materials, including the wood for the 
stock of the rifles, are entirely of Indian origin and the 
result is quite indistinguishable from the British product in 
accuracy and finish. It would not be right to catalogue all 
the things which the factory is able to make but it is desir- 
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able that their number should be increased until indepen¬ 
dence of supply from overseas is completely established. 
The factory can make these things and it should do so with¬ 
out regard to rules of economics which are all very well for 
a private business but are out of place when the defence of 
India is the dividend which has to be declared. 

Close to both the Gun and Shell Factory and to the Rifle 
Factory is the arsenal known as the Metal and Steel Factory. 
The Steel furnaces are a small affair compared with the 
gigantic plant of a steelworks and it may be that, with the 
advance of the manufacture of special steels by commercial 
concerns, this old-established factory will become redun¬ 
dant. But that time has not yet come and the furnaces still 
make small but vitally important quantities of special steel 
that is at present unprocurable elsewhere in India. Muni¬ 
tions require all sorts of queer metals and it must be con¬ 
fessed that India is not yet able to supply all these specialized 
materials. But the Metal and Shell Factory ought to be 
given credit for splendid work in this wide field and it fills 
an awkward gap in the country’s industrial output which 
cannot be filled by other means for many years to come. 

Research had to travel far south to the Nilgiri Hills 
before the best site for an explosives factory could be found. 
In Northern India the temperature and humidity variation 
between summer midday and winter midnight is so tre¬ 
mendous that it puts a severe strain even on that wonderful 
mechanism, the human frame. The delicate processes of 
explosive making, to say nothing of other even more 
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irritable articles, demand an equal and temperate climate 
which was at last found in the mountains of southern India. 
The experts who deal in the explosive stuff may live dan¬ 
gerously but they have a climate advantage over their 
brother officers sweltering in the plains. A somewhat doubt¬ 
ful advantage it might seem but, judging from the im¬ 
munity of the Cordite Factory from serious accident, it is 
likely that they prefer the risk to the swelter. 

There is a Gun-carriage Factory at Jubbulpore. Both the 
name and the site of this arsenal go back to the good old 
muzzle-loading days and the name of the factory is now a 
complete misnomer. It is concerned mainly with those 
things into which the use of timber enters. A modern gun- 
carriage is scarcely included in this wide definition but 
there are very many other things that the factory makes 
and which the army eagerly demands. Not least among 
these is the famous Army Transport Cart—a two-wheeled 
affair drawn by a pair of mules which can go anywhere and 
do anything. Even in these highly mechanized days the 
Indian contingent that went to France in 1939 had a num¬ 
ber of these A.T. carts and they were invaluable in Flanders 
mud. It is difficult to say which is the hardier, the cart or the 
mule, but they will continue working under conditions and 
in places where a transport lorry would give up the ghost. 
But of course the Gun-carriage Factory makes thousands of 
other things which may not be so famous but are never¬ 
theless just as highly prized. 

Last on the list comes the Harness and Saddlery Factory 
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at Cawnpore. Hides are very plentiful in an agricultural 
country and Cawnpore is well situated to draw upon 
sources of supply of the highest quality in the well-watered 
lands of the Ganges and its tributaries. There is a big export 
trade in hides but it is certain that the Harness and Saddlery 
Factory takes its pick before allowing the rest to go. Its 
products are. greatly valued and it is sometimes possible 
during peace-time for an outsider to purchase surplus goods 
from it, when he is astonished not only by the moderate 
price but by the sterling quality of the saddle or the pair of 
boots or whatever it may be that he is getting. There are 
also privately owned leather factories in Cawnpore and 
consequently the arsenal could be very rapidly expanded to 
turn out vast quantities of its leathery munitions in time of 
need. 

There is one advantage in the scattered sites of the arsenals 
and railway workshops of India. It is impossible to knock 
them out from the air. The distances apart are so vast and 
the targets so small that attack on them would be hopeless. 
And there is one other matter for satisfaction—they are all 
far distant from the place where fighting is most likely. 
We shall see later how the cantonments of the Army are so 
situated as to aim like a spear at the North-West Frontier. 
But the arsenals are well back in safety areas and so are the 
railway workshops which will supplement the supplies 
from the arsenals. The huge workshop of the North- 
Western Railway at Lahore is the only one that is any¬ 
where near the Frontier and even then the distance away 
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is some four hundred miles. The Army can be sure of its 
munitions factories continuing to work undisturbed by 
enemy action. 

The position then in regard to supplies and munitions is 
good. It can be made better for there is no reason why 
India cannot make nearly everything that she needs. India 
is secure from starvation and that is an enormous asset in 
these days when nearly every great country has to import a 
substantial part of its food from overseas. Highly specialized 
products like aeroplane engines are not yet made in India 
but there is no reason why they should not be. Indian 
craftsmen could be trained to the most delicate work and it 
should only be necessary to import those things in which 
India is deficient. The Great Fortress would then stand four¬ 
square with its bold defenders ready to repel and to counter¬ 
attack all who cast covetous eyes on her rich fields and 
pastures. 



6 Communications Within the Fortress 


Communications— Railways, Roads, Rivers, Air 
Lines, Posts, Telegraphs, and Telephones—are the veins, 
arteries and nerves by which the national stream of life is 
made manifest. A great military leader once said that com¬ 
munications were everything in war. He knew that the 
fighting quality and equipment of his men were all that he 
could desire so that if he could move them, keep in touch 
with them, and be sure that they were in touch with one 
another, then all would be well and victory assured. 

In India railways were developed before roads, not as in 
our own country the other way round. Roads were non¬ 
existent before the British came. There were, of course, 
recognized routes with camping grounds every few miles 
which were kept provisioned and supplied with water. The 
Moguls organized posting systems along main routes and 
the British maintained these for years. But no wheeled 
traffic could move over them except slow-moving bullock- 
drawn carts. The usual mode of travel was on horseback, by 
camel, or in a litter carried by coolies. It was an unsatis¬ 
factory mode of travel and wherever possible travellers 
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were poled or towed up and down the great rivers in com¬ 
fortable houseboats attended by smaller kitchen boats. For 
hundreds of miles these boats crept snail-fashion up-stream 
from Calcutta until the shallowing river would no longer 
allow a boat to pass. Then the traveller had perforce to take 
to the saddle, the Utter, or the creaking bullock cart and 
plod over more hundreds of miles of dusty track to his 
destination. The journey from Calcutta to Peshawar took 
months, pleasant enough in the winter but an unendurable 
torment in the summer. 

A hundred years or so ago steamers began to ply on the 
rivers Brahmaputra, Ganges and Indus. This was an im¬ 
mense improvement so far as the waterways were con¬ 
cerned but travellers still had to endure miseries of fatigue 
after leaving the steamer. These old flotillas of river 
steamers enjoyed a long period of honoured hfe and some 
of them are still to be seen in service as ferry-boats here and 
there. Navigation during the torrential downpour of the 
monsoon in July, August, and part of September was no 
easy matter of sailing a placid inland waterway. Terrific 
spates, shifting sandbanks, floating logs, and whirling 
eddies were a menace to the shallow flat-bottomed paddle 
boats and the serangs had to smell their way along in a 
manner known only to themselves. They were a fine body 
of men and the grandfathers of those you may find on any 
eastbound steamship nowadays. 

But their day passed and the first sign of the coming 
change was the building of the Grand Trunk Road from 
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Calcutta to Peshawar, thirteen hundred miles. It grew bit 
by bit along the same route that men had used for untold 
centuries connecting the larger cities and towns of the 
plains. But now a great difference was to be seen. The ex¬ 
perience gained on the English coaching roads was applied 
to India. The Grand Trunk Road was a noble work raised 
a foot or so above the surrounding country so that it was 
no longer inundated during the monsoon. Bridges and cul¬ 
verts carried on the good work and, best of all, the prin¬ 
ciple of macadamization was applied. Gangs of chanting 
workmen laid foundations of massive rock, covered it with 
broken stone, and rolled it flat with great stone rollers 
drawn by a hundred men. For the first time in the history 
of India wheeled carriages rolled swiftly across the land and 
the map of Hindustan began to shrink. Then the rivers 
were spanned by huge bridges until the Grand Trunk Road 
was continuous and unbroken by ferries throughout its 
whole length. At last a main artery for traffic across the 
whole width of India came into being and the Grand Trunk 
Road developed a life of its own. 

There were camping grounds every ten miles for regi¬ 
ments marching in relief behind their blaring trumpeters. 
All traffic pulled aside for eight hundred British fighting 
men, the Colonel, and the band. Holy men paced slowly 
along on pilgrimage, wedding processions passed with 
noisy horse-play and the jingle of silver bangles from 
women shyly peeping out from beneath their veils. Trade 
began to move along the new road and highly piled bullock 
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carts found that they could carry twice their former load 
and yet compass twice the distance in a day. Trains of carts 
by the hundred belonging to firms of carriers, whose repu¬ 
tation for reliability was second to none, moved along the 
hard macadam. Evildoers avoided the Road for there was 
much traffic on it and help was always within call. 

But it was only one Road. The land cried out for more 
and if railways had not been invented, there is no doubt 
that India would have been quickly covered with a network 
of roads just as England was. But the development of roads 
came too late in India and the railways came too soon. To 
this day there are very few macadamized roads in the land 
and a road map of India is a very meagre affair. It is pos¬ 
sible to motor to most of the big towns but one is always 
liable to get stranded on a long stretch where a primitive 
dust track with no bridges is all that can be found. Large 
towns have excellent roads within their own boundaries 
and there are magnificent roads like the Jhelum Valley 
Road into Kashmir and the twin roads through the much- 
dreaded Khyber Pass. But taking it by and large India is not 
a land of good roads. There are of course innumerable 
tracks of bare earth connecting the villages in a criss-cross 
pattern of perplexity. But these are not roads in the usual 
meaning of the word. One may ride over them but not 
drive, except in a bullock cart moving at the rate of two 
miles an hour. 

It was in 1844 that people first began to talk about rail¬ 
ways seriously. There was great controversy as to whether 
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they should be built by the Government or by private 
enterprise. Private enterprise was shy and doubtful and the 
Government hesitated to take the plunge. Eventually a 
compromise was made and private enterprise, fortified 
with a Government guarantee of interest on its capital, 
began to build a short line inland from Calcutta. Soon 
afterwards a line was built from Bombay to the foot of the 
barrier range of the Western Ghats that had for so long 
prevented any considerable traffic from moving into the 
interior from the coast town. The lines were an immediate 
success and the construction of a network of Indian rail¬ 
ways began forthwith. With no power to foresee how the 
internal combustion engine would bring its devastating 
changes three generations later, it seemed obvious to 
engineers and administrators alike that roads were obsolete 
except for short local distribution. Railways were the 
thing, and the construction of trunk roads came to an 
abrupt stop. 

It was unfortunate that the first railway to be built in 
India was at the head of the Bay of Bengal, that cauldron in 
which Nature brews her most violent storms. The engin¬ 
eers of the railway shook their heads at stories of the 
irresistible violence of cyclones and they had horrid visions 
of trains being blown over on their sides or even lifted off 
the track. They had been about to build the railway like an 
English line on the standard gauge of four foot eight and a 
half inches—that mysterious and inconvenient dimension 
which no one has ever explained but which nevertheless 
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spread over the world by a process of imitative repetition. 
But now the process received a check and the strange 
dimension was queried for the first time, doubtless with a 
feeling that something akin to blasphemy was being com¬ 
mitted. It was a most unfortunate affair and Indian railways 
have suffered ever since for the sacrilegious hesitation of a 
long-forgotten engineer. 

It is worth while to pursue this early mistake. Railway 
engineers work in two gauges—one is the well-known 
distance between the rails to which all locomotives, car¬ 
riages, and wagons must conform for obvious reasons. The 
other is the less well-known loading gauge or size of loco¬ 
motives, carriages and wagons which they must not exceed 
otherwise they will bump into platform walls, the under¬ 
sides of bridges, and lots of other things. This loading gauge 
is rigidly laid down so that through trains may run without 
damage over any railway system. It is here that the 
engineers made a horrible mistake under the belief that 
English locomotives and vehicles would be unstable in a 
cyclone. They unfortunately adopted the English loading 
gauge but widened the rail gauge to five foot six inches. 
Thus Indian trains have an ugly squat appearance. The frame 
of a boy is supported by the wide-straddled legs of a giant. 
There is no harm in the wide gauge of five foot six inches 
but the cramped loading gauge prevents proper use made of 
the wide span of the axles. The absurdity of the fear of trains 
being blown over was not realized for years, during which 
the Indian rail gauge of five foot six inches acquired in 
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India a sacrosanct value every bit as holy as the four foot 
eight and a half inches that covered Europe, America, and 
many other lands. It was indeed inevitable that once the 
five foot six inch gauge was fairly established it became too 
late to alter it. The railway systems began to grow outward 
from Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras and people foresaw 
that they would soon link up with one another. Obviously 
they must be of the same gauge so that through vehicles 
could run over all railways but no one had the courage or 
foresight to break away from the ridiculously cramped 
loading gauge. Looking back it is easy to be wise after the 
event. Either the engineers should have gone back to the 
universal four foot eight and a half inch gauge or better 
still they should have had the courage to expand their 
loading gauge before it was too late. It is with a sigh of 
regret that we engineers nowadays dream of the noble 
trains of colossal size which might have thundered across 
the vast sub-continent. But it was not to be, and a thousand 
bridges and tunnels, platform walls, and a multitude of 
constructional details have bound the railways of India 
within rigid limits. To convert them now to a bigger load¬ 
ing gauge would cost millions and no administration is 
likely to attempt the job. 

With this sad lament for what might have been, it must 
be admitted that the best has been made of the ugly squat 
dimensions. A railway system has been constructed of 
which Indians may well be proud. The railway map of 
India is an impressive document indeed and there are few 
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parts of the land which are distant from a railway unless 
they are desert tracts. In fact the railway map shows up very 
clearly where these deserts are. The great Bikanir Desert 
east of the Indus lies uncovered by the spider lines of a rail¬ 
way. The barren lands of Orissa and of the Eastern States 
have but a meagre pattern of lines, while practically the 
whole of Baluchistan is utterly devoid of railway track. On 
the other hand the great fertile basin of the Ganges is a 
closely packed mosaic of lines and the irrigated tracts of the 
Punjab display a like network. Wherever the promise of 
traffic was of sufficient intensity, there did the shining steel 
lines soon penetrate. The railways paid well and capital was 
always forthcoming for railway development throughout 
the latter half of the nineteenth century and well on into 
the twentieth, so that by now India has 43,000 miles of 
railway and has invested 848 crores of rupees in them. This 
picturesque-sounding sum is equivalent nowadays to 636 
million pounds and nearly all of it belongs to the Govern¬ 
ment of India which draws nearly all the earnings of the 
railways into its coffers. It is no mean achievement for an 
agricultural people. 

But there is one serious blot upon the picture. The rail¬ 
way map of India does not conceal it, if it is an honest map. 
The shameful truth must be told that some of the railways 
shown upon it are ridiculous shams—not railways at all but 
toy tramways. Let me hasten to say that this censure does 
not apply to the great railway systems which are fine works 
in every sense of the word. The main lines are well and truly 
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built and so are the branch lines connected with them, if the 
railway map of India displayed only those lines built to the 
five foot six inch gauge there would still be a fine showing 
throughout the land. In fact there are 21,000 miles of five 
foot six inch gauge railway in India out of the total mileage 
of 43,000. Is it true then that half the railway mileage of 
India is a sham? No, it is not so bad as that, but there is a 
melancholy tale to tell and it has unfortunately an effect on 
the defence of India. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century a breath of 
madness afflicted the minds of the administrators of India. 
I hesitate to believe that the engineers of those days went 
a-whoring after strange gods but perhaps there were some 
who forgot their common-sense and curried favour with 
authority. However that may be, the fact is that the horrid 
plague of mixed gauges which had so afflicted other lands 
was deliberately inoculated into the veins of Mother India 
by traitorous act of Government. While other countries 
struggled in alarm with this horrid infection, making heroic 
and successful efforts to rid themselves of it, India was 
deliberately infected. It is impossible to measure the extent 
of this folly in temperate language. There seems to have 
been no reason for the fell deed. But that it happened and 
that Indian railways have suffered ever since from the 
disease of mixed gauges is a dreadful fact. 

In and out among the standard gauge of five foot six 
inch lines a bastard serpentine growth of metre gauge lines 
began to wriggle its noisome way. One metre is three foot 
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three and three eighths of an inch—a mad dimension 
having no rhyme nor reason in it. It is neither one thing nor 
another. It is not small enough to stand out unashamed as a 
petty tramway and not big enough to pretend to be a real 
railway. It is just the right size to be a blasted nuisance. 
With the original sin of a cramped loading gauge for the 
five foot six inch gauge lines in mind, the administrators 
rushed to the other extreme in the case of the metre gauge 
and provided it with a generous loading gauge. Just as the 
five foot six inch gauge rolling stock is like a boy with the 
straddling legs of a giant, so are the vehicles of the metre 
gauge like the burly frame of a misshapen dwarf on the 
spindly legs of a boy. The metre gauge trains were thereby 
condemned for ever to a slow speed and to carrying a light 
weight per train. In fact the average weight of freight in a 
five foot six inch gauge goods train is 380 tons and in a 
metre gauge goods train only 160 tons. Since only a certain 
number of trains can be run in a day, the unfortunate effect 
of building metre gauge lines is obvious. 

It is a bad tiling that there is a plague spot of metre gauge 
lines close behind the North-West Frontier, though merci¬ 
fully the evil thing has not touched the Frontier itself. The 
whole of Rajputana is covered with metre gauge to the 
exclusion of the broad gauge, with the result that many 
lateral movements behind the Frontier must travel by a 
circuitous route or else such traffic must be subject to trans¬ 
shipment at changes of gauge. For example a journey from 
Karachi to Delhi must go right round the north of Rajpu- 
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tana, or else go direct geographically speaking but with 
two disastrous changes of gauge en route. In other parts of 
India the nuisance of mixed gauges is not so unfortunate 
from a defence point of view and if the story of mistaken 
policy had ended there, the harm would not have been very 
great. 

But there is worse to be told. Not content with infecting 
India with the metre gauge, a considerable mileage of even 
smaller gauge lines was built long after the uselessness of the 
narrow gauge had become notorious and at a time when 
the advent of the motor bus and lorry was plainly visible. 
These so-called railways have been built with a gauge of 
only two foot six inches—a mere toy. Yet they arc shown 
on the railway map of India as though they really were rail¬ 
ways. They are nothing of the kind and a good road with 
motor buses and lorries running on it would carry bigger 
loads more quickly than these sorry imitations. There are 
patches of these little horrors here and there all over India 
but no harm would have been done, save a waste of money, 
if the madness had not got across the Indus on to the 
Frontier. Looking at the railway map one might think that 
there was quite a handsome system of Frontier lines and 
that there actually were railways from Kohat to Thai, from 
Kalabagh to Bannu and Manzai, from Khanai to Fort 
Sandeman. But it is not true. The lines on the map repre¬ 
sent silly little two foot six inch gauge lines which are 
simply a snare to a Commander who might rely on them 
during a campaign. They should either be converted to 
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broad gauge or else be converted to motor roads. Neither 
expedient would cost very much and the immediate result 
would be a vast increase in carrying capacity. The line 
from Nowshera to Dargai on the Frontier has recently 
been converted to five foot six inch gauge and this good 
work should be carried on with all speed. 

Happily the madness of muddling up the gauges and of 
pretending that toys were real railways has not affected the 
main strategic lines of the Frontier. There was a breathless 
moment when the folly was very nearly committed of 
building the railway through the famous Khyber Pass on a 
two foot six inch gauge. But the danger passed thanks to 
the man then at the head of Railway Department who 
threatened resignation unless a real railway were built. So a 
fme broad gauge line now runs right into the centre of the 
danger point of the Frontier and trains can speed direct 
from Calcutta or Bombay to the far end of the Khyber 
Pass without break of gauge. The railway to Quetta also 
and on beyond to the very frontier of Afghanistan is a 
broad-gauge line and a magnificent piece of engineering. 
But it was not always so.'The line to Quetta was first built 
as a metre gauge line with all the disastrous consequences 
of insufficient carrying capacity and trans-shipment at a 
break of gauge within the area of warlike operations. But 
Dame Nature did the Government a good turn and at the 
end of the nineteenth century she sent a terrific storm of un¬ 
exampled intensity into the desiccated mountains where 
the metre gauge track had been laid. The line was utterly 
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destroyed and the Government wisely decided to rebuild it 
as a double line on the broad gauge. With still greater wis¬ 
dom they also built a return loop so that the Quetta gate to 
India is now well provided with broad-gauge lines. 

During the war of 1914-18 a long branch line was thrust 
from a junction near Quetta along the Baluchistan border 
parallel with the boundary of Afghanistan to Zahidan on 
the Persian frontier. This branch line is over three hundred 
miles long and it forms a notable line of communication 
along the flank of operations as will be made clear when we 
come to examine possible plans for invasion. The country 
traversed is desolate and expectations that trade with Persia 
might develop along the line have not been fulfilled. It 
must remain an unremunerative strategic line but that is not 
to say that its value may not be enormous. 

The structure of communications along and behind the 
North-West Frontier can now be described. At the two 
ends of the Frontier there arc splendid broad-gauge lines 
running not only into the heart of the mountains but down 
the passes beyond to the verge of the plains. These two rail¬ 
ways rim through the Khybcr Pass from Peshawar and 
through the Bolan-Khojak Pass past Quetta. The gradients 
on both of them are necessarily steep and the speed of the 
labouring trains up the grade is slow. But the transport of 
the heaviest materials can be ensured without break of 
gauge from the ports of Bombay or Calcutta and from all 
the great arsenals of India. It is difficult to over-estimate the 
importance of this fact and the existence of these two ten- 
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tacles stretched out like the claws of a scorpion to threaten 
the flanks of an invader must strike dismay into an enemy. 

A journey over either of these two railways is a hearten¬ 
ing experience. The train runs easily at first over the barren 
tracts which lie at the foot of the mountain barrier. The 
Hills loom up suddenly from the plains with a disconcert¬ 
ing abruptness as though they were indeed gigantic ram¬ 
parts. There is a brief stretch of a few miles of rolling coun¬ 
try where the engine begins to feel the beginning of the 
heavy grades to come and the exhaust takes on a more 
staccato blast. Presently the train passes into the jaws of the 
Pass rousing a hundred echoes from the steep yellow-ochre 
flanks of the scarred hillsides. Then the gradient can be seen 
curving boldly up the seemingly impassable rise and the 
engine bellows a deep booming note from its squat chimney 
spouting forth smoke and steam and live coal. The coup¬ 
lings and buffers creak and groan as the long bogie car¬ 
riages take the sharp curvature and all these sounds are flung 
back from the sides of many deep cuttings and dark tun¬ 
nels. Higher and higher the train climbs with its heavy load 
while everywhere there are stocky little blockhouses to 
guard the Pass and ensure the safe passage of the train from 
any marauders who might attempt to hold it up. Higher 
and higher away from the gentle airs of the plains until the 
fierce cold wind of the Frontier tears down from the sum¬ 
mit and sweeps the black smoke of the train back whence it 
came in a vain attempt to obstruct its steady upward pro¬ 
gress. The Hills close in round the labouring- train and on 
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every side they rise with a terrific uprush to the clear-cut 
skyline as keen as the edge of a scimitar. For there is no 
haze on the Frontier where the air is so clear that a man can 
look out for a hundred miles and more from one of the 
lonely peaks. The incessant beat from the engine tells of its 
tireless effort until of a sudden the train glides over the top 
of the grade to the shining level rails of the summit. It may 
be that troops detrain there but if needed the train can go 
sliding down the grade again with its brakes grinding hard, 
its gathering speed continually checked by the careful hand 
of the driver as it rolls easily through many rifts and 
ravines and more black tunnels until it debouches on the 
open country at the end of the Pass. Thus quickly and 
surely can supplies and reinforcements be speeded to the 
danger points of the Frontier now that there are broad- 
gauge railways through the Khyber and the Bolan-Khojak 
Passes. 

These two passes are four hundred miles apart and 
between them lies the confused and tumbled maze of spiny 
ridges which go to build up the natural mountain defence 
of the North-West Frontier. Throughout this length there 
is no railway which penetrates into the Hills but there is a 
very useful branch line which crosses the Indus on a fine 
cantilever bridge and runs as far as Kohat where it stops at 
the foot of the mountains. The railway bridge over the 
Indus is the salient feature of the line, for the great river is 
here swift and deep and it would be a formidable obstacle 
across a vital -line of communications if reliance had to be 
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placed on a ferry service. The line itself is short but it is 
none the less an important branch which should be extended 
further into the Hills. 

Running parallel with the Frontier ranges and not far 
behind them is a system of lateral railways which were 
built with much courage and insight at the end of the 
nineteenth century. They are unprofitable in a commercial 
sense and they are worked at an annual loss of forty-five 
lakhs of rupees, about 337 thousand pounds. Yet it is safe 
to say that these railways are the most valuable in the land, 
far surpassing those which pay the highest dividends. For 
their existence is vital to the defence of India and without 
them the task of the defenders would indeed be enough to 
make the stoutest heart quail. 

The river Indus runs parallel to and close behind the 
mountain barrier of the North -West and it forms a line of 
defence by itself. But the mountain barrier is the place 
where the enemy must be brought to battle so that the 
great river is in one sense an embarrassment to the defen¬ 
ders since, unless bridged, it prevents easy access from the 
interior of India to the Frontier. The feat of bridging the 
Indus has been performed at five places and the embarrass¬ 
ment has been overcome by the skill of the engineers. 
Every one of the bridges is a major engineering work and 
each one is a vital spot which must be defended from raid¬ 
ing aircraft. The long girders would require many weeks 
to repair if they were damaged. The most northerly one is 
the bridge carrying the main line of the North-Western 
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Railway to Peshawar. It crosses the river Indus at Attock 
where the mighty river rushes through a rocky gorge and it 
carries the Grand Trunk Road as well as the railway. There 
was a ferry at this place from time immemorial and the 
crossing was defended by an ancient fort whose crenellated 
ramparts still stand on the edge of the ravine. During spring 
and summer when the river is swollen with melting snows 
from the Himalayas as well as by the downpour of mon¬ 
soon rains it swirls under the bridge with sinister eddies and 
a menacing hiss. But the bridge is at a high level beyond the 
reach of the highest floods so that road and rail traffic are 
carried without interruption at all times of the year. 

Some fifty miles further south comes the great Khushal- 
garh bridge carrying the branch line to Kohat which has 
already been mentioned. The steel girders are of a semi¬ 
cantilever type giving the structure a curious appearance. 
But the engineers had a curious problem to solve and they 
effected a bold solution of it. The bridge can carry the 
heaviest load that the railway can take and Kohat is sure of 
troops and supplies at all times. 

Another fifty miles downstream is the Kalabagh bridge. 
It is a good thing to have a bridge at that spot since the 
Indus was impossible to cross there before the bridge was 
built except by a ferry steamer. But the utility of the bridge 
is much impaired because there are no real railways on the 
opposite bank but only useless two foot six inch gauge lines. 

It is a long way before the next bridge is found. For three 
hundred and fifty miles downstream from Kalabagh the 
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Indus cannot be crossed except by boat. For the whole of 
this length the river flows through desolate desert country 
and no one would wish to cross it save here and there where 
lonely frontier outposts have been established. It may well 
be left unbridged in safety for neither friend nor foe in any 
number is likely to move across these dreadful stretches of 
blasted land. The deserts will remain empty of all trace of 
man. But at the southern end of this stretch the Indus sud¬ 
denly encounters a barrier of rock through which it has 
forced its way at Sukkur. The engineers have seized on the 
advantage caused by this abrupt contraction of the huge 
river and the railway to Quetta, as well as a road, is carried 
across the Indus by a bridge whose towering cantilevers can 
be seen for miles around. 

Once again it is a long way downstream before the next 
and last bridge over the Indus is reached. The river is un¬ 
bridged for nearly two hundred miles south of Sukkur. 
But here again the river flows through frightful deserts on 
both banks and the movements of troops across them is 
almost impossible. The final crossing of the Indus before it 
flows out to sea is at Kotri, not far from the cantonment of 
Hyderabad in Sind. The railway from the seaport of 
Karachi is thereby enabled to cross to the left bank of the 
river and so to effect communication with the main rail¬ 
ways of India. The Indus is here very wide and deep and 
the engineers had a difficult task with the foundations for 
the piers which had to be built in a rapid swirling current 
with the help of compressed air caissons. But the job was 
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done and the fine bridge now stands as a monument to 
their courage. 

We can now obtain a comprehensive view of the general 
plan of the frontier railways. They are conditioned by the 
course of the river Indus which runs parallel to the moun¬ 
tain barrier bounding Hindustan on its north-western 
facet. It will be remembered that this mountain barrier, 
high and rugged at its northerly end, continues in this 
fashion until it approaches the southern end near the sea 
where it becomes a mere range of low hills. But the lower 
and more easily passable the barrier becomes, the wider are 
the terrible heat-stricken deserts on both sides of the range. 
So that the danger spots lie between Quetta and Peshawar 
because the desert lands between Quetta and the sea are no 
country for campaigning. 

Thus the bridge over the Indus at Kotri, important 
though it is as a connection between the seaport of Karachi 
and the rest of India, is not to be reckoned as in immediate 
contact with the danger area. It is far different with the 
remaining four bridges, at Sukkur, Kalabagh, Khushalgarh, 
and Attock. These are, as it were, close behind the firing 
line, and they are connected laterally by a long strategic line 
running along the left bank of the Indus and protected from 
attack by the great river itself. This line is a dreadful one to 
travel over, for it runs mile after mile in desolate empty 
terrain where the heat is intolerable for six months in the 
year. It earns scarcely a penny and it is a lonely vigil for 
the engineers and railwaymen who maintain it in first- 
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class order. But it is perhaps one of the most valuable rail¬ 
ways in the land, paralleling as it does for the greater part 
of its length the perilous rampart of India. 

Further south this parallel line continues along the left 
bank of the Indus to the bridge at Kotri where it crosses the 
river and runs in a westerly direction to its terminus at 
Karachi. Now the bridges over the Indus at Kotri and 
Sukkur are huge structures which might conceivably be 
damaged or destroyed by enemy action. Another strategic 
railway has therefore been built along the right bank of the 
Indus between Kotri and Sukkur so that Quetta cannot be 
isolated. Even if both bridges were interrupted there would 
still be direct communication between Karachi and Quetta. 
It is worth recording in passing that this railway is now 
proving to be of commercial value because the Lloyd 
Barrage has been built at Sukkur and a system of irrigation 
canals is causing the fringes of the desert downstream of the 
barrage to burst into flower. Towns and villages are spring¬ 
ing up and the Irrigation Department is repeating for the 
hundredth time its miracle of converting utterly barren 
land into a rich market garden. A sturdy peasant folk is 
settling on these new lands and the effect on the defence of 
India is notable. 

The plan of Frontier strategic railways has been carried 
out over a period of years with great patience and skill. The 
only weak point is the existence of the little two foot six 
inch gauge lines. But this weakness is not a serious danger 
for they are now largely paralleled by motor roads and as 
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they fall into desuetude they will doubtless be dismantled 
and scrapped. The system of Frontier broad gauge lines is 
impressive both in its scope and in its quality, for the track 
and bridging are capable of taking the heaviest class of 
rolling stock. 

It only remains to examine the connexion of the Frontier 
strategic lines with the main railway system of India. The 
main line of approach to them is from Delhi to Lahore, and 
thence through Rawalpindi to Peshawar. Where necessary 
this line has been doubled but there are still considerable 
stretches of single line. Crossing stations are, however, fre¬ 
quent, and the carrying capacity of the line is high. Power¬ 
ful engines can draw trains up to one thousand tons in 
weight since the track is first class. This line cuts across the 
general trend of railways in the Punjab which is of course 
conditioned by the flow of the five great rivers which give 
their name to the Province and this circumstance fortun¬ 
ately provides many alternative routes in case the main line 
were interrupted by accident or enemy action. 

The long strategic railway line along the left bank of the 
Indus is connected with the broad gauge system at three 
points so that it is unlikely to be left isolated. The south¬ 
ward extension of this line which continues to follow the 
left bank of the Indus forms part of the main line from 
Lahore to Karachi which is a double line built to the highest 
current standards. But its southern end has no other con¬ 
nexion with the main railway network of India. Such a 
connexion has often been planned, running over the Rann 
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of Cutch to link up with the Bombay Baroda and Central 
India Railway but for some reason its construction has been 
postponed again and again. It should be built at once for it 
is a dangerous state of affairs that freight can only be sent 
from Bombay to Quetta by a very circuitous route through 
Delhi. A shorter route appears on the map, using the metre 
gauge system of Rajputana, but the low carrying capacity 
of the metre gauge and the troublesome trans-shipment at 
two breaks of gauge rule out this route in cases of urgency. 

On the whole then, India is well provided with strategic 
railways. The two weak points in the system are the absurd 
two foot six inch gauge lines in the trans-Indus area which 
should be replaced at once by broad-gauge railways or else 
by motor roads, and the absence of direct broad-gauge con¬ 
nexion between Bombay and Quetta which could be con¬ 
structed very rapidly at a low cost per mile. Once these 
faults are remedied India will possess a most effective system 
of strategic railways on which full reliance could be placed. 
But neither of the two weak points is desperately serious and 
the system as it stands is a very fine one of which India 
may well be proud. 

Complementary to the strategic railways are the military 
roads of the Frontier. Until the coming of the internal com¬ 
bustion engine the construction of military roads lan¬ 
guished. Military transport consisted mainly of pack ani¬ 
mals and light mule-drawn carts which could go anywhere 
so long as there was some sort of a track. But once the army 
began to roll forward on wheels instead of marching on its 
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feet, the need for metalled roads beyond railhead became 
insistent. The days were gone when armies could be de¬ 
trained at railhead and march into the unknown carrying 
with them all that a soldier needed. The vast complication 
of modem warfare with its endless stream of mechanical 
gadgets began to vex commanders with its metallic clank¬ 
ing. Just as railways were the thing in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, so roads became the thing in the twentieth. It became 
clear that railways should be pushed up as far as possible 
and that a system of roads must be built on beyond. 

But here a peculiar difficulty arose. The fanatical inde¬ 
pendence of the tribes of the Frontier led them to look upon 
roads penetrating their lonely mountain territory with 
lurid suspicion. There is only one mechanical gadget that 
these fierce men desire and that is a British Service rifle. 
For the rest they are content to live a primitive life on their 
barren hilltops and they view with horror the coming of 
all the trappings of civilization clattering along the King’s 
highway. Their resentment at the prospect of such intru¬ 
sion easily blazes into violent resistance which may take the 
form of the murder of the workmen and engineers em¬ 
ployed on the road or may even cause a Frontier war with 
the tribesmen in open revolt. The same resentment is felt 
at the construction of a railway, but railways have not so 
far penetrated systematically into tribal territory so that 
tribal opposition to better communications has not been 
seriously felt until F/ontier roads came to be constructed. 

Thus for many years there were hardly any roads on the 
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Frontier. There was a track in a poor state of repair through 
the Bolan-Khojak Pass and there was a good carriage way 
through the Khyber Pass which was, however, impassable 
during floods since the torrents were not bridged. There 
were patches of good roads here and there in the immediate 
neighbourhood of military cantonments. And that was 
about all up to the war of 1914-18. 

Since then a great change has come and a network of 
Frontier roads is now spreading steadily in every direction. 
The tribes were hostile and suspicious but they are begin¬ 
ning to find that roads bring solid benefits. Readier access 
to the bazaars of Peshawar and Kohat is appreciated during 
times of scarcity which are all too frequent on the bare 
Hills and motor-bus services have become tolerated along 
some of the principal routes. Even the dread Khyber has 
several motor buses plying along its battle-scarred highway 
and hairy tribesmen armed to the teeth pay their fares 
grumblingly to the conductor who must indeed be a super¬ 
man with nerves of triple steel. 

The Khyber Pass has twin roads throughout as well as 
the Khyber Railway. The famous Pass is therefore excep¬ 
tionally well provided with communications. Both roads 
are well made and most of the torrents are bridged so that 
interruption by storms is only of a few hours’ duration. In 
normal times one road is reserved for motor traffic, while 
the other is used by the slow-moving caravan which winds 
its way through the Pass twice a week on Tuesdays and 
Fridays. In abnormal times when there would be no cara- 
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van traffic one road would be reserved for up motor traffic 
and the other for down traffic. Heavy stuff would go by rail 
leaving the roads free for swift light vehicles. 

It is an impressive sight to travel through the Khyber 
Pass and see how the engineers have left their mark on the 
spiny Hills. The journey is usually made by road as that is 
far pleasanter than puffing in and out of mephitic tunnels. 
The change from the plains to the Hills is disconcertingly 
abrupt and the entrance to the Pass is very sudden. In half 
a mile one may pass swiftly from the security of the plains 
to the grim echoing ravine which gives entry to the narrow 
winding road leading to the zig-zag rise to Shahgai Fort. 
The two roads run roughly parallel with one another but 
sometimes they criss-cross or even part company alto¬ 
gether for a mile or so. The endless succession of hairpin 
curves can be seen for miles ahead scaling the shaly hill¬ 
sides with many a culvert and retaining wall shining white 
in the brilliant sunshine in contrast to the dull yellow ochre 
of the Hills. The railway is not so apparent for it had to find 
its way up an easier grade through many deep cuttings, 
over high embankments and through long tunnels so that 
it often disappears altogether from sight. But the three 
means of travel—two roads and one railway—keep on 
coming into view and marking the steep hillsides with 
thei{ twisting contours. 

On a Tuesday or a Friday the caravans will be encoun¬ 
tered and it will seem that a whole population is on the 
move. Thousands upon thousands of camels and donkeys 
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carrying all manner of merchandise move so slowly along 
the loops of the road that one might think they would 
never arrive. But although the pace is slow there is no 
stopping and in ten hours they accomplish the twenty 
miles from one caravanserai to the next. The up caravan 
and the down caravan meet and pass one another in the Ali 
Masjid Gorge and manage somehow to squeeze past with 
much shouting and thumping of the hairy sides of the 
great bactrian beasts with formidable cudgels. It was with 
this sort of transport that armies moved a generation ago, 
but now cars flit quickly along the motor road and curious 
English eyes stare at the caravan as at some archaic survival 
of a past age while high above on the hillside a snorting 
locomotive blasts black clouds into the hard clear Khyber 
air. 

The tribesmen have come to accept the Khyber roads 
and the railway and they themselves picket the Pass on 
Tuesdays and Fridays to ensure the safe passage of the 
caravan. Elsewhere they still object strongly, but patience 
has effected much and there has for some time been a good 
motor road from Peshawar to Kohat which passes through 
tribal territory. This is the base for a growing system which 
has been partly built after peaceful negotiations with tribes¬ 
men and partly as the result of recent Frontier expeditions. 
For it has come to be regarded as a definite act of policy 
that an expedition shall leave behind it a motor road before 
withdrawing to its peace-time cantonments. Once the road 
has been made it is astonishing what vitality the thing 
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acquires. Indignant tribesmen may block it with boulders 
and break down as much as they can before they get tired 
of the job, but a few hours’ or a few days’ work later on 
restores the road to full use. And the tribesmen usually find 
in the long run that the road is really quite handy for them 
so that they sometimes think twice about the matter and 
quietly repair their own damage. 

Although the construction of Frontier roads was under¬ 
taken primarily for military purposes, it is now abundantly 
clear that they are having a pacifying effect on the turbu¬ 
lent Pathans of the North-West. A great deal of the unrest 
among them has its origin in the unromantic fact of star¬ 
vation in times of scarcity which are all too common on 
the harsh hillsides. Just as famines in India have been 
abohshed by the building of railways, so on a smaller 
scale will starvation among the tribesmen be abolished by 
the building of roads. A hungry man is an angry man and 
the horrible custom of blood feud flourishes when the 
crops fail. The perversity of mankind has given an honour¬ 
able sanction to the dread crime of murder when empty 
bellies have to be filled so that it becomes a point of honour 
to declare undying hatred against those who would rob a 
granary. Then the women get to work with their screech¬ 
ing and the fell system of mass murder is applied to those 
who would carry off unwilling brides as well as those who 
plunder food stores. And so the horrid picture grows till 
the whole of one tribe is pitted against another in never- 
ending blood feud which endures from one generation to 
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another. The remedy is not merely in superior force com¬ 
pelling a sullen peace but in the cure of the root cause. The 
building of Frontier roads holds out high hopes of this 
happy consummation. 

Much the same state of affairs existed in Scotland some 
centuries ago. Fierce clans competed with one another 
throughout a terrible period of bloodstained history as full 
of romance as is the tale of Frontier life to-day.. Put the 
unromantic General Wade drove military roads through 
the Highlands so that the economic pressure was eased. The 
Scots having given up fighting among themselves, took to 
education instead and then went forth and conquered the 
world. The Pathans are also magnificent mountaineers 
blest with a native shrewdness and it may be that they too 
will astonish the world when they take to education. 

So that when the growing road system of the Frontier is 
examined one may rejoice not only that defence is being 
made sure but that an end is coming to blood feuds among 
a race destined for higher tilings than brute force. Already 
the map of the motor roads appears as a fairly extensive net¬ 
work. The Grand Trunk Road through Rawalpindi to 
Peshawar and on through the Khyber Pass to the border of 
Afghanistan is the main road from which the branches 
spread out. To the north run the criss-crossing roadways 
over the Malakand Pass to the Swat Valley with truncated 
spurs sticking out from them which will one day be carried 
forward as far as Chitral. To the north also but further back 
from the Frontier are the magnificent mountain roads lead- 
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ing to Kashmir though these routes are unlikely to carry 
very much military traffic. The road to Kashmir is a won¬ 
derful achievement of immense value both as a tourist 
route and as a trade route but the lovely Vale of Kashmir is 
so locked in by the highest ranges in the world that it is no 
place for soldiery to fight in. 

. It is south of the Great Trunk Road that the growth of 
motor roads is most significant. The connexion between 
Peshawar and Kohat has already been mentioned and at 
Kohat this joins the road from the Khushalgarh bridge over 
the Indus to the Kurrum Valley. A short link connects this 
with the great circular road in Waziristan which provides a 
complete circuit from Dcra Ismail Khan on the Indus via 
Bannu and Razmak and so back to Dera Ismail Khan via 
Tonk. This circular road is already throwing out loops and 
spurs threading their way into hitherto inaccessible ravines. 
The progress made during recent years is most encouraging 
and it is hkely to continue, for the construction of roads is 
not very expensive even in the mountainous regions of the 
Frontier. 

The circular system of roads in Waziristan is now being 
linked up with Quetta by a long stretch along the Zhob 
Valley running south-west from Wana. This will complete 
the through connexion from Peshawar to Quetta by motor 
road and the great strategic railway along the left bank of 
the Indus will Be balanced, as it should be, by a forward 
parallel of roads. [This lay-out could hardly be bettered and 
there will only remain to be constructed the spurs, branches 
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and loops which experience will prove to be necessary. 

One such spur which calls for early constructipn is the 
road into Tirah. This has already been planned and the 
authorities are well aware of its prime necessity. Tirah has 
long been an Alsatia for bad characters among the Afridis 
where they can collect in large numbers and talk themselves 
into a state of frenzied fanaticism. It is high time that a 
measure of control was exercised over this turbulent valley 
and construction of the road to it was actually started a 
short time ago. But tribal opposition flared up and it has 
been deemed wise to try patience and conciliation by 
experienced political officers rather than to force its con¬ 
struction by armed power. It is to be hoped that the delay 
will not be allowed to become too protracted, for a road 
into Tirah with a cross connexion to the Khyber is badly 
needed. Its military value and its pacifying effect on the 
fiery tribesmen will both be very significant. 

Tkere are other roads which need pushing forward but it 
would be tedious to enumerate them. "Where economic 
requirements and military needs move hand in hand there 
should be no hesitation in building roads and more roads 
on the Frontier. They will return a handsome dividend for 
the modest investment involved. Not that there is any toll 
charged for their use or any direct return in hard cash, but 
the avoidance of even one Frontier campaign, owing to the 
greater tribal welfare resulting from better economic con¬ 
ditions, is worth more than all the usury of interest on a 
loan. 
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Frontier roads are not difficult to construct in spite of the 
mountainous terrain. The Hills are made of shale alter¬ 
nating with limestone. The shale is as a rule soft and easy to 
work though it contains a number of igneous intrusions of 
volcanic material—in fact it is not unlike the character of 
the tribesmen, unstable but easy to get on with until tem¬ 
pers rise. The limestone is very hard and it requires drilling 
and blasting but the shale can be shifted more easily and it 
is fortunately more common than the limestone. A little too 
easily, perhaps, for it is liable to be weakened and washed 
away by the storms which at long intervals turn every 
water channel into a roaring torrent for a few hours. Thus 
the roads are interrupted by a landslide two or three times 
a year here and there, but this is no serious matter for the 
tribesmen turn out with pick and shovel and soon repair 
the damage once they have accepted responsibility for a 
road. 

So much for the ground communications within the 
Great Fortress. There remain river transport and, of course, 
the air. There is not much to be said about navigable rivers, 
but it is worth glancing at them before going on. The map 
of India shows many great rivers running down to the sea 
and before the coining of railways there is no doubt that 
they carried a certain amount of traffic—but not much, for 
a very good reason. The rivers of India are not perennial 
streams and they shrivel up to a mere chain of pools during 
the cold season. The change from this dry weather flow in 
the winter to full flood in the monsoon is most dramatic. 
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Up to the end of June, and well on into July, perhaps, the 
river remains as an expanse of yellow sand half a mile or 
more wide. Then the dry torment of heat culminates in a 
day when clouds bank up and there are uneasy mutterings 
of thunder and a heaviness of coming storm brooding over 
the land. One evening the clouds burst and a battering roar 
of big drops hitting the ground drowns all other sounds— 
even the bellow of the thunder. Continuous lightning illu¬ 
minates everything and by its light it can be seen that a 
great change is coming quickly in the river bed. Shining 
runnels of water hurry across the sands and unite to form 
wide streams. These again unite with one another until 
there is . a belt of muddy liquid pouring down the centre of 
the waterway. Hour after hour the level of the water rises, 
carrying with it tree trunks and the bodies of cattle in¬ 
cautiously caught on a sandbank with no retreat possible. 
Higher and higher the flood rises until by morning an im¬ 
mense expanse of muddy water half a mile in width and a 
hundred feet deep is tearing down with huge standing 
waves and water blisters bursting with a menacing hiss. 
Thus it may continue for days and then subside as rapidly as 
it rose, if there is a break in the rains, only to rise again to 
full and even greater fury after another deluge. 

Rivers that behave like this are clearly no good for inland 
navigation. But there are three exceptions to the rule— 
Ganges, Brahmaputra, and Indus. These rivers are so big 
that even their diminished cold weather flow is, enough to 
carry considerable ships. So from time immemorial they 
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have been used as a channel of communication far into the 
interior of the land. Their waters are so vast that sailing 
boats can tack from side to side upstream and when 
steamers came they supported a sizable flotilla. But these 
old flotillas have now had their day and nothing remains of 
the regular lines but a number of flat-bottomed steamers 
which ply from Calcutta along the intricate waterways of 
the Ganges delta. 

The railways of Assam are completely cut off from the 
railways of India by the Brahmaputra and by the delta of 
the Ganges so that they form a small isolated system of their 
own. Thus the steamers of the companies which ply there 
are an important link which should not be overlooked, 
unlikely though it may be that there will ever be serious 
fighting in that impossible water-logged region. They are 
fine craft and very comfortable to travel in, since the pas¬ 
senger accommodation is on an upper deck lightly con¬ 
structed and more like the veranda of a bungalow than a 
part of a vessel. The narrow creeks of the delta are often no 
wider than canals and the steamer creeps along them amid 
dense jungle in which all manner of strange creatures are to 
be seen. At night it is like fairyland with the searchlight in 
the bows converting all the brilliant colours of the jungle 
to subdued pastel tints. There are inhabitants of this watery 
region living an amphibious life of their own and no incon¬ 
siderable trade is done by the steamers. 

But the river-borne traffic of India is not indeed of great 
significance and with this brief look at it we may pass on to 
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the air. One would say that India with its immense dis¬ 
tances, its wide stretches of plain, and its teeming popula¬ 
tion, would be an ideal country for the development of air 
traffic. But for some reason this development hangs fire 
and there is not much to be said about civil aviation. There 
is, of course, the main Empire route to Australia which 
crosses India from Karachi to Calcutta, via Delhi. But, 
although this route is highly organized, it has not given rise 
to important branches. There is an airway from Karachi to 
Bombay and on to Madras and another from Calcutta to 
Dacca. There has been an attempt to run aeroplanes along 
the pilgrim route to Badrinath in the Himalayas which has 
had some success. But it cannot be said that Indians show 
any great desire to travel by air. 

The reason for the lack of progress in civil aviation is 
simply that ground communications arc so good and cheap. 
With fast trains traversing a network of railways for aston¬ 
ishingly low fares there is no incentive to travel by air. 
Indians are not addicted to hurry and haste—a European 
habit which they deprecate as indicating a frame of mind 
unworthy of a truly philosophic temperament. Hence they 
are unimpressed when told that they can travel from Bom¬ 
bay to Calcutta in six hours instead of two days. Thus, 
although there is a slight increase in the demand for accom¬ 
modation on the few airways of India, there is not indeed 
much to be said about the matter. 

Attempts are being made to stimulate the desire for air 
travel by establishing flying clubs which receive a Govern- 
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ment grant and by means of Government scholarships for 
budding pilots. There is also some sign that private persons 
and corporations are rendering similar assistance. But the 
fact remains that Indians are not taking to the air and that 
flying in India is mainly confined to the Royal Air Force 
and its young brother the Indian Air Force. This reluctance 
is very surprising, for it would seem that the quick mercu¬ 
rial temperament of the Indian would make him a first- 
class pilot. The same fiery spirit that breeds magnificent 
horsemen should create an equally magnificent body of air 
fighters. The lean wiry type that is to be found in the Army 
and throughout the land among the landowners who have 
owned estates for centuries is just the kind to soar up into 
the clouds and take joy in aerial combat. Perhaps war will 
bring about a change, but at present air communications 
within the Fortress are sadly to seek. 

Of posts and telegraphs, or wireless and telephones, there 
is no need to say more than that India is a highly developed 
country and that the postal services are as good and better 
than those in other countries of equal rank. Every village, 
however humble, has its postal service. The telegraph 
reaches everywhere though the telephone is confined to big 
towns. There is an efficient long-distance telephone service 
connecting all important centres and there are wireless 
transmitters with their towering groups of tall masts at 
many strategically important places. Broadcasting is making 
slow but steady progress under the Indian State Broadcasting 
Service with a station at Delhi and at a few other centres. 
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It may be said, therefore, that communications within the 
Great Fortress are well organized at a high standard of 
construction and maintenance. They provide for the re¬ 
quirements of the civil population as well as for the sterner 
needs of the fighting forces. If it is true that the battle is 
already half won when all communications are in good 
working order, then India may be content with all that has 
been done in this vitally important matter. Food, men and 
munitions will move quickly to wherever they are wanted 
and the spoken word of their movements will fly even 
quicker. An alarm on the Frontier will set every telephone 
bell shrilling and every telegraph needle ticking throughout 
the nervous system of Hindustan and help will then move 
solidly and impressively forward to the threatened spot. 
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India possesses an Army, a Navy, and an Air Force of her 
own in addition to the forces of all arms provided by the 
British Government. It is the Indian Army, however, which 
so largely preponderates over the other two. Indeed, until 
recently India had neither a Navy nor an Air Force though 
the Royal Indian Marine maintained a number of trans¬ 
ports and some small sloops. The Royal Indian Navy and 
the Indian Air Force are still on a much smaller scale than 
the Indian Army and this chapter must therefore deal prin¬ 
cipally with that fine body whose magnificent traditions 
and long list of battle honours arc a source of such pride. 

The outbreak of war in 1939 must make out-of-date 
much that could be written about the Indian Army. It 
would be unwise and improper to disclose any details of 
what is being done. Yet there is a great deal that can be 
told, so that a clear view may be obtained of the fierce 
warriors who take such joy in fighting. Service in the 
Indian Army is a highly honourable and greatly esteemed 
profession. From father to son there is in many families an 
unbroken tradition of service in the same regiment and this 
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applies equally to the ranks as well as to the Indian officers. 
A recruit will present himself for enrolment with full con¬ 
fidence that he will be enlisted because his father and his 
father’s father before him have served in the regiment. 
Esprit de corps is very strong and the honour of the regiment 
is guarded closely by the lean wiry men who compose it. 

The men are recruited from among certain martial races 
to the exclusion of those who have been found by experi¬ 
ence to have no aptitude for arms. These warlike races are 
the Punjabi, the Sikh, the Dogra, the Jat, the Gurkha, the 
Rajput and the Mahratta folk who arc all to be found 
dwelling not far from the North-West with the exception 
of the three last named. There are a few others but they are 
numerically unimportant and are recruited mainly for local 
reasons. Both Hindus and Mohammedans are to be found 
among the Punjabi regiments which are more numerous 
than the rest. The other races are mainly Hindu or Sikh by 
religion. The Punjabi Mohammedan will assert with con¬ 
fident pride that he is the backbone of the Indian Army— 
an assertion which would be hotly denied by all the rest 
who each consider themselves to be the cream of the forces. 
Indeed he would be a bold man who would try to assess 
the combination of quantity and quality which should 
yield the palm to any one race. 

Not so very long ago there was a special part of the 
Indian Army which did the whole of its service on the 
Frontier. It was called the Punjab Frontier Force, abbre¬ 
viated to P.F.F. and nicknamed the Piffers. They were 
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practically continuously on active service in one little war 
after another and their claim to be considered the spear¬ 
head of the Army could hardly be denied. It was only when 
there was a bigger flare-up than usual on the Frontier that 
other regiments than the Piffer regiments had to be called 
in and so got a chance of active service. The records of the 
doings of the Punjab Frontier Force are full of high 
romance and noble deeds and it was a black day when 
unromantic authority decreed that times had changed so 
that all regiments must take their turn at keeping guard. 
But the Piffer regiments still cling to the magic initials 
P.F.F. after their names, although the corps no longer 
exists. 

There has recently been a school of thought that was in 
favour of reviving the Frontier Force. The arguments em¬ 
ployed are good and they depend for their strength on the 
undoubted truth that Frontier fighting is a specialist’s job. 
It is contended that it is wasteful of experience to train a 
regiment in the peculiar conditions of fighting the wily 
tribesmen and then to transfer it down country to a peace¬ 
ful plains station while the business of training a new 
battalion to the game has to be begun all over again. It is 
urged that the immense pride that Punjab Frontier Force 
regiments took in their skill in fighting and in their situa¬ 
tion constantly exposed to danger was of great value and 
that it was wrong to disunite so fine a body of men. But 
good as these reasons are, they must give way to better ones 
and the Chatfield Committee that has recently examined 
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the question afresh in all its aspects has finally turned the 
revival down. 

The arguments against the revival of the Punjab Frontier 
Force are in fact irresistible. The days are gone when there 
could be a separate specialized force to keep Frontier watch 
and another less highly trained force for internal security. 
Such an organization would practically amount to the 
creation of two separate armies with no possibility of inter¬ 
change between them. This in its turn would give rise to 
great inconvenience, to use no stronger word, in equip¬ 
ment, training and reliefs. Furthermore the existence of 
forces whose component parts were not interchangeable 
would cause loss of elasticity and would be the reverse of 
economical. A complication in such an arrangement would 
arise from the presence of British units which form a part 
of the Army in India. These units must obviously be main¬ 
tained in such a state that they are interchangeable with 
units of the Home forces, but it would be difficult to ensure 
this if they had to spend part of their time with that part of 
the Indian Army which was to be maintained at a lower 
level than the Frontier Force. And finally it would be bad 
for moral to brand certain units with an inferior label—and 
there is no one so sensitive to moral as the Indian soldier. 

So the glorious days of the Punjab Frontier Force have 
gone for ever and all regiments now take their turn in that 
finest of all training grounds—the North-West Frontier. 
The whole Indian Army is thereby imbued with a strong 
fighting spirit created amid a hundred fights against a cun- 
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ning and virile enemy. Even though there may be no cam¬ 
paign in progress a regiment on the Frontier is nevertheless 
continuously on active service. Keen watchful eyes are ever 
on the alert to detect a weak place in the regiment’s dispo¬ 
sitions and to swoop down like lightning from a clear sky 
on an incautious picket which has relaxed its vigil for an 
instant. Sudden furious fighting blazes up on the Frontier 
at a moment’s notice just when everything seems most quiet 
and as suddenly dies down again leaving little ill-feeling 
behind. Both sides will meet on some social occasion soon 
afterwards and discuss the affair as enjoyably as though it 
had been a hotly contested football match. It may be that 
some of the enemy had done service in the very regiment 
with whom they were fighting and were higlily critical of 
a certain alleged falling-off in efficiency since their young 
days! 

In a sense, therefore, it may be said that the Indian Army 
is always mobilized for active service. They certainly turn 
out with all stores and equipment at very short notice. The 
railways play their part in these sudden emergencies and 
they have troop trains ready almost as soon as ordered. 
Routine arrangements for providing the trains with water, 
ice, and provisions are made without fuss and the regiment 
moves a thousand miles swiftly and easily in a few days. 
It is almost a matter of regret that movement by train is so 
easy for there are few opportunities nowadays of showing 
the troops to the people. In the good old days a regiment 
marching on relief from one cantonment to another would 
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go on its way swaggering down the Grand Trunk Road 
under the admiring gaze of the populace, with the wives 
and families of the married men trundling behind them in 
bullock carts with the baggage train. Now and again 
authority decrees that the good old custom shall be revived 
and a regiment does actually march as in days of old to its 
new destination. But the training of a modern soldier is so 
specialized and takes up so much of the year that Com¬ 
manding Officers regretfully grumble at the time taken on 
the march and the next move will surely be made by train. 

The Indian Army is organized by groups of battalions 
that bear the historic names of the regiments which gave 
birth to them. There has been a certain amount of amal¬ 
gamation in recent years but on the whole the individuality 
of famous regiments in Indian history has been preserved. 
The groups of battalions are linked together to form a regi¬ 
ment and the numbering system indicates how this is 
accomplished. Thus the 2/i2th Regiment shows that the 
battalion is the second battalion of the 12th Regiment of 
the Indian Army. There are usually four battalions to a 
regiment in peace-time, together with a training battalion 
which always bears the number 10. Thus the io/i2th 
Regiment would be the training battalion of the regiment 
already mentioned. A new recruit is sent at first to the 
training battalion where he is fully trained in readiness to 
be drafted to one of the four battalions as soon as he is 
needed. He is allowed to select which of the four battalions 
he prefers to serve with so that the continuity of service 
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from one generation -to another may be preserved. This 
system is obviously capable of expansion without trouble. 
The training battalion is even in peace-time a very big one 
for there is no lack of recruits to the honourable profession 
of arms, hi time of stress more recruits than ever come 
pouring in and they are soon trained under the experienced 
staff which is itself amenable to rapid expansion. It soon 
becomes possible at such times to form new battalions in 
addition to the regular four. The fifth, sixth, seventh, come 
into being and so on without any practical limit having to 
be assigned until the country resounds with the orderly 
tramp of armed feet. There are no finer troops in the world 
than these keen hawk-eyed men who look so handsome in 
their khaki uniforms and fierce turbans. 

This organization by regiments consisting of several 
battalions with one training battalion is very simple and con¬ 
venient. Officers and men may if necessary be transferred 
from one battalion to another without causing dislocation, 
thus simplifying the problems of reliefs and of leave. But 
such transfers are avoided as far as possible because it is 
better for men to continue to work together without irri¬ 
tating changes. Experience has shown that the esprit de 
corps which was formerly attached to one battalion is now 
readily applied to the whole linked group of battalions. A 
man may describe himself as belonging to the ‘Second’ 
Twelfth Regiment” but his allegiance is to the “Twelfth 
Regiment” and he will take pride in the prowess of any of 
the battalions of the Regiment. 
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A recruit serves for eight years and then goes into the 
reserve for a period of years after which he is discharged 
with a pension. These pensioners are to be found in every 
village belonging to the martial races and very fine men 
they are. They are looked up to by the younger men who 
like to hear the old men spinning yams about their cam¬ 
paigns and they are a staunch centre of loyalty which is 
strongly resistant to the hostile influences on which some 
foreign nations like to spend money. They are always 
delighted to meet former officers and they will travel many 
miles if they hear that a battalion of the regiment is any¬ 
where near, so that they may have a chat about old times. 
The Indian Army is indeed a band of brothers and its mem¬ 
bers hail one another with the name of brother when they 
meet. 

The organization of the Indian Army under a uniform 
system has welded this fine striking force into a compact 
whole. But this has not been accomplished without many 
regrets for the abolition of ancient customs. Until a few 
years ago there was a system which caused a substantial 
part of the Army to resemble the Russian Horde from 
which it doubtless took its origin. There were under this 
system a number of so-called Silladar regiments who were 
to a great extent a law unto themselves. Their discipline 
was elastic and the troopers supplied their own horses and 
equipment. They were magnificent soldiers and they per¬ 
formed miracles of heroic achievement as irregulars. It is a 
tragedy of modern progress that such picturesque survivals 
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have to be swept away. But the trampling of the machine 
has no regard for romantic relics of an age that is past and 
the Silladar regiments do not survive in anything but a 
gready honoured name and perhaps in the fact that the 
recruits still come from a particular locality. 

The officering of the Indian Army is somewhat peculiar 
and at first sight it would seem to be difficult to make the 
system work without friction. The non-commissioned 
officers are, of course, all Indians, and there is nothing more 
to be said about that. But the commissioned officers are 
partly British officers bearing the King’s commission and 
partly Indian officers bearing the Viceroy’s commission. 
The British officers are of all ranks from second lieutenant 
to colonel but the Indian officers do not rise beyond the 
three ranks of Jemadar, Subehdar, and Subehdar Major. 
The duties of Jemadar and Subehdar correspond in all 
respects to those of Second Lieutenant, Lieutenant, and 
Captain, though a platoon is commanded by a British 
officer. The Subehdar Major is the senior Indian officer 
and he holds a position of great influence in a battalion, 
since the Colonel usually leans heavily upon him in all 
matters of welfare and discipline. These Indian officers are 
a remarkably fine body of men and there is great comrade¬ 
ship between them and the British officers. 

It might be thought that there would be dissatisfaction 
among the Indian officers at the limit of rank beyond which 
they could not rise. In the past it may safely be said that 
such dissatisfaction was non-existent. At that time educa- 
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tion had not spread very far among the people and Indians 
could not then have been expected to be able to carry out 
administrative duties which grow more onerous the higher 
the rank. But times were changing and it became abun¬ 
dantly clear that there were many Indian officers who were 
perfectly capable of holding the highest rank in the Army. 
It was very natural that an experienced Subehdar Major 
who had reached his position early in life owing to specially 
high qualifications should find it somewhat galling that his 
British comrades went on to become Colonels and Gen¬ 
erals while he himself had no hope of further advancement. 
This has been recognized and the King’s commission is now 
being given to Indian officers who pass through an Indian 
Sandhurst. 

It is intended that certain Indian regiments shall become 
fully Indianized. Junior officers appointed to them will be 
from the Indian Sandhurst at Dehra Dun and as they rise 
in seniority and as the British officers reach the retiring 
age, so will the regiment gradually become completely 
officered by Indians. At the same time the Viceroy’s com¬ 
missioned officers are being retained because there is a vast 
and rich store of splendid material from which to draw 
upon which can provide numbers of men who do not 
possess sufficiently high educational knowledge for a 
modem officer but make grand fighting men who will 
carry on the tradition of the present Indian officers. 

There will thus be for some years to come a dual system 
of officering in the Indian Army, in addition to the usual 
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entry of British officers. The British officers enter through 
Sandhurst and they are then posted for a year to a British 
regiment which is serving in India and at the end of this 
year a young officer joins his Indian regiment as a second 
Lieutenant. The Indian King’s commissioned officer simi¬ 
larly enters through the Indian Sandhurst and is posted for 
a year to a British regiment after which he is gazetted to his 
Indian regiment as a Second Lieutenant. There is thus very 
little difference between the form of training of the British 
and Indian officers holding the King’s commission. The 
sole difference indeed is that each receives his initial training 
in his own native land. 

The Indian officers of the old pattern who hold the Vice¬ 
roy’s commission usually enlist in the ranks of the regiment 
of their choice and if they are suitable they are soon selected 
for a course of training after which they arc commissioned 
as Jemadars. In specially deserving cases a man need not 
serve in the ranks to begin with but it is more usual for him 
to start his career by enlistment, for the senior officers are 
inclined to be a little scornful of those who have not been 
right through the mill. 

It seems likely that the old-fashioned Viceroy’s commis¬ 
sioned Indian officer will in time become extinct and go the 
way of so many ancient and honourable customs. Once 
there are a sufficient number of Indian King’s commis¬ 
sioned officers the older type of Indian officer will become 
redundant. During this transition period there will be awk¬ 
ward times because experienced old Subehdar Majors will 
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see not only their British comrades going over their heads 
but also their Indian comrades. This is bound to give rise to 
a certain amount of jealousy. But Time will cure all as he so 
often does and the passing of generations will bring the new 
Indian Army into being complete with its own Indian 
officers. 

It had been long a grievance with the Indian Army that it 
had no artillery. Until a short time ago all the guns 
belonged to the British Army except some batteries of 
mountain guns carried on pack-mules. This curious arrange¬ 
ment may have had its origin in the fact that Indian rulers 
in the early days of European adventure often engaged 
Europeans to be artillerymen. For some reason they did not 
consider their own people sufficiently competent to handle 
guns and it became a recognized fact that the gunners must 
be British. There was little reason in the custom but things 
change slowly in India and it was for long accepted without 
argument that the Royal Artillery would provide for 
India’s needs in the way of guns. But this is being altered 
at last and an Indian Artillery has been created to which 
Indian officers are posted. By all accounts the new batteries 
manned entirely by Indians are proving to be very 
efficient. 

Thus the recent re-organization of the Indian Army and 
the changes regarding the Indianization of the commis¬ 
sioned ranks has resulted in a vast improvement in the 
striking power of this fine force. Behind the Army stands a 
usdful Auxiliary Force which has developed from the old 
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Volunteer Corps which did such great work. The railways 
of India each had one or more Volunteer battalions and 
there were many other Volunteer Corps such as the Punjab 
Light Horse and the Calcutta Scottish which often turned 
out in time of internal trouble to help to restore order. 
These Volunteer Corps were recruited from European or 
Anglo-Indian sources and during the war of 1914-18 they 
were merged into the India Defence Force forming a sec¬ 
ond line behind the regular Army. But there arose a 
demand that Indians should have an opportunity of serving 
in the second line as a Territorial Force and this has now 
been arranged. Their utility will be mainly in preserving 
internal security. This new Territorial Army is too young 
at present to enable much to be said about it, but if it 
inherits the keenness and straight shooting of the old 
Volunteer Corps it will give a good account of itself. 

Thus it may be said that between the war of 1914-18 and 
the present war, the Indian Army profited by the lessons 
of much fighting and set its house in order. But Time does 
not stand still and a new portent arose. The internal com¬ 
bustion engine revolutionized armies as it had already turned 
upside down the economic life of every nation. The mech¬ 
anization of armies and the terrific monetary strain of sub¬ 
stituting machines for men and animals had to be faced by 
every powerful nation. The dread power of the machine 
directed by keen brains, bent on smashing down opposition 
for the sheer pleasure of smashing, dominated the minds of 
governments which either became themselves possessed 
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with the insane desire to smash or else became determined 
to resist being smashed. The new race in armaments began 
under the impulsion of a re-arming Germany desirous of 
making machines do what she had failed to accomplish 
by man-power alone. Gone was Germany’s hope of breed¬ 
ing a race of blond beasts who could trample down other 
nations and the hope grew in the thick Teutonic skull of 
manufacturing a horde of machines of destruction whose 
clanking ranks would show the world what fine fellows 
Germans were. 

The British were slow as ever to believe that such a hor¬ 
rid conspiracy against law and order could really be con¬ 
ceived by human beings but when they realized the truth 
they had to set to work to mechanize their Army. India 
could not escape a similar determination and she awoke to 
the fact that the Indian Army, magnificent though it might 
be, was indeed growing old-fashioned and obsolete almost 
overnight. No longer could she visualize a fight of man 
against man on the barren ranges of the North-West 
Frontier. The possibility that steely mechanical monsters 
might come crawling over the ranges had to be grasped. 
In vain would the fierce warriors in khaki hurl themselves 
against a devilish machine spitting a hail of machine-gun 
bullets. With a shock of realization the Government awoke 
to the new danger and faced up to it. In September 1938 it 
was announced that the British Government had appointed 
an Expert Committee on Indian Defence to proceed to 
India under the chairmanship of Lord Chatfield to examine 
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the whole question of Indian Defence and to make recom¬ 
mendations. 

The Committee set to work with great rapidity for the 
danger was at that time growing serious. In less than a year 
they had made their examination and sent their recom¬ 
mendations to the Government who addressed a dispatch 
to the Government of India in August 1939 containing 
their decisions. A month later the present war broke out 
and India had to face many fresh problems and to take 
many decisions about which it would be improper to say 
anything. 

But it is reasonable to assume that the Chatfield Report 
has formed the basis on which India’s action during the war 
has been securely founded. Throughout the year during 
which the Committee was deliberating it was obvious to 
everyone that Germany was bent on demonstrating that 
her power to smash was greater than anyone else’s. The 
provision of the means to resist Germany’s idiot delight in 
destruction must have been present strongly in the mind of 
each member of the Committee, so that it is useful to 
examine the recommendations of this body of experts even 
though war has for the time obscured what is actually 
being done. 

A difficulty that must have impressed the Committee 
from the outset of their task was the financial position of 
India. It is mainly an agricultural country able to produce 
without strain a sufficient revenue every year to support a 
form of Government equipped with all the desirable 
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activities of modem life. But although a prosperous com¬ 
munity can be organized on such lines with a rich import 
and export trade, this does not imply that such a country 
can raise the huge capital sums required for a vast scheme of 
mechanization. With her own manufacturing facilities 
India could not hope to mechanize her Anny within any 
reasonable period. The machines must in fact come from 
abroad and must be paid for with exports. But here again it 
would require a long period of years to purchase the steel 
paraphernalia of modem war out of current revenue. It 
was in fact, obvious that India must be helped in no un¬ 
generous degree. The figure of about thirty-five million 
pounds was considered to be the approximate cost of modern¬ 
izing the Indian Army and of providing new equipment for 
the Royal Indian Navy and the Indian Air Force. Of this 
sum three-quarters was to be a free gift from the Imper¬ 
ial Exchequer while one-quarter would be advanced as aloan. 

These were generous terms and they imply the recog¬ 
nition of the fact that the armed forces of India will now 
take a larger part in Empire defence. In fact the defence of 
India can no longer be considered as a local problem of the 
defence of the North-West Frontier, important though that 
Frontier may be. A portion of the Indian Army must be 
ready to act as “External Defence Troops” and to strike 
at the enemy long before he reaches the actual Frontier of 
Hindustan. By this means British sea power can be wedded 
tb Indian armed might in order to provide for the active 
defence of the land. Thus India’s strong right arm will 
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reach out far beyond her borders and keep the enemy 
guessing where the blow will fall. 

In future, therefore, the duty of the Army in India will be 
five-fold. First and foremost stands Frontier Defence which 
will be examined in more detail later. Secondly, comes 
Internal Security which must be an unhappy necessity so 
long as religious riots are liable to flare up between Hindu 
and Moslem. Thirdly there must be provision for Coast 
Defence against a bold raider who might slip through 
naval defence. Fourthly stands the normal establishment of 
a General Reserve. Fifthly and finally come the External 
Defence Troops who must have such modern equipment 
that they can leave the shores of their native land fully pre¬ 
pared to take their place alongside other first-class troops. 
The modernization of the Army on these lines will proceed 
as experience dictates. It may well be that the course of the 
present war will modify the recommendations of the Chat- 
field Committee—indeed it would be surprising if it did 
not. But the decisions of the Government show how com¬ 
pletely the Indian Army is to be brought up to the highest 
modern standard. 

The final passing away of Indian cavalry in all but name 
must be causing many a pang of regret. The magnificent 
bearing of Indian troopers in their picturesque uniforms 
will no longer be seen, for they will become Cavalry 
Regiments armed with light tanks and armoured carriers 
for reconnaissance. Famous regiments, the thunder of 
whose hoofs struck terror into the heart of many an enemy, 
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must now see their chargers leave them for ever and give 
place to light tanks and armoured cars or else will bear on 
their strength motor transport for the conveyance of 
infantrymen to the battle line. 

Indian infantry battalions will undergo a change though 
not quite so devastating as the change from horses to 
machines. They will be armed with Bren guns and mortars 
as well as with rifles and they too will have fully mechan¬ 
ized first-line transport. Thus the mobility of Indian Infan¬ 
try regiments will be enormously increased as well as their 
striking power in battle. Not that these wiry men ever 
lacked mobility for they could march fifty miles a day if 
pressed. But such long marches could not be kept up day 
after day since the speed of modern warfare requires that 
men should not only move quickly over long distances but 
also retain full fighting strength unimpaired by fatigue. 
This will soon be accomplished and the eager fighting men 
will dart forward over unimagined distances in a few hours 
and be ready for action at once. 

British and Indian Field Artillery Regiments will also 
suffer a great change. The glossy gun teams that were the 
pride of both officers and men have disappeared and given 
place to metallic monsters hauling the new 25-pounder 
guns. But it is likely that the mountain batteries will tri¬ 
umphantly survive the flood of mechanization and their 
queer little guns which come to pieces will still be carried 
on pack mules scrambling like cats to places beyond the 
climbing power of the snorting machines. 
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So everything is in train to convert the Army in India to 
one of the finest fighting machines in the world. The phrase 
“Army in India” should be noted and carefully distin¬ 
guished from the Indian Army. The Army in India includes 
the British regiments serving there as well as the Indian 
Army. In peace time there are about 50,000 British troops 
and some 150,000 Indian troops in India. Both numbers are 
capable of rapid expansion and it is impossible to state how 
many there are now or indeed what proportion of them is 
in India, though it is legitimate to guess that the principle 
of External Defence Troops is already in operation. British 
and Indian regiments work together in perfect harmony 
and are brigaded with one another and the Army in India 
is under the single command of the Commander-in-Chief 
in India whose responsibility is great but whose confidence 
in the men of his command must be abounding. 

The organization of the Air Force in India is very much 
on the same lines as the Army. But there is this difference— 
Indians have not so far provided very much in the way of 
pilots so that the Indian Air Force is at present a small 
affair. Nearly all the aeroplanes in India are those of the 
Royal Air Force. It is a matter for regret that there are not 
more Indian pilots, for the temperament of an athletic 
Indian should fit him to be a first-class airman. It is to be 
hoped that the splendid example of the Royal Air Force 
will stir Indians to the emulation of noble deeds. There is no 
reason why a very large number of air crews and ground 
staff should not be trained from among the martial races. 
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The delicate sensitive fingers of an Indian are well fitted not 
only to pilot an aeroplane but also to perform the thousand 
intricate processes needed for the construction and main¬ 
tenance of aircraft. The Sikhs especially have a natural 
aptitude for mechanics and they ought to make excellent 
riggers and fitters. 

The Air Force in India is to be equipped with modern 
aircraft having four functions—Bomber Squadrons, Army 
Co-operation Squadrons, Bomber Transport Squadrons, 
and the Indian Air Force Squadron. In addition an endeav¬ 
our is to be made to raise Volunteer Flights for coast 
defence at certain important ports. It is impossible to say 
how far this intention has already been carried out. It is 
probable that the increase of pace under the dread impulse 
of war has completely outstripped the mileposts of pro¬ 
gress laid down in the Chatfield Report as suitable for 
peace-time rearmament. If this is so then India must now 
be in possession of a formidable Air Force, part of which is 
doubtless attached to the External Defence Troops. 

But there is, of course, a strong Air Force on the Frontier 
as indeed there always has been in recent years. The use of 
the Royal Air Force for policing turbulent tribesmen has 
been the cause of a good deal of controversy. The idea had 
many advocates that the Air Force could do all that an 
expensive Frontier Expeditionary Force could accomplish 
by a campaign. It seemed an easy matter to send aeroplanes 
over the habitat of a remote tribe guilty of murder and 
outrage, instead of marching there and bringing the tribe 
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to battle. But it turned out that things were not quite so 
simple as that. There were humanitarian considerations 
about the indiscriminate bombing of villages which could 
not be disregarded. Such indiscriminate bombing has con¬ 
sequently never been carried out and it was customary to 
give twenty-four or even forty-eight hours’ notice of aerial 
bombardment. But the only result of this was that the 
tribesmen withdrew to a place of safety, leaving their mud 
dwellings to be blown to bits after which they returned and 
rebuilt them. It was an unsatisfactory business and the 
tribesmen looked upon bombing as senseless and unsport¬ 
ing. In fact the usual effect of bombing on a virile popula¬ 
tion was observed on the Frontier as well as elsewhere—the 
only effect was to stimulate anger and the desire for 
revenge. As an immediate punishment for a nasty criminal 
guilty of horrible outrage and torture bombing may have 
its uses. But prevention is better than cure and the building 
of Frontier roads is likely to be cheaper and more effective 
than bombing. And it is equally likely to be more con¬ 
genial to those who spend their lives among the tribesmen 
in an attempt to wean them from their savage ways. 

Flying over the jagged mountains of the Frontier must 
always be a hazardous affair. Landing grounds are few and 
far between so that forced landings are of extreme danger. 
They are dangerous not only in themselves but also because 
an airman may find himself in the midst of hostile tribes¬ 
men bent on taking revenge for Air Force action against 
him. It is, however, only fair to the tribesmen to say that 
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there are numerous instances of stranded pilots being well 
cared for and brought to safety. It is known by the tribes¬ 
men that a reward is paid for tills but there is always the 
fear that revenge might prove sweeter than a cash payment 
so that a forced landing must be avoided by the highest 
degree of maintenance. 

But there is danger also from the atmospheric conditions 
in that strange land. During the winter there is a steady rush 
of air from Afghanistan to India as though there were a 
permanent barometric difference between the two coun¬ 
tries. The icy winter wind does not blow in hearty bluster¬ 
ing gusts but it pours through the passes like an invisible 
torrent. During the summer Nature is always at work 
brewing electrical storms which flicker and mutter along 
the burning hillsides bringing no rain but only sudden tor¬ 
nadoes flinging clouds of dust on to the parched earth. Thus 
the air is as treacherous as the tribesmen and it is full of 
swirls and eddies and pockets which test the airman’s skill 
to the utmost. Experienced pilots can navigate these turbu¬ 
lent airways but it is no place for incautious novices. 

But all these difficulties have been overcome and the Air 
Force has many notable flights to its credit. The evacuation 
of non-combatants from Kabul during the troubles a few 
years ago will be remembered. It is almost a commonplace 
to fly to remote Gilgit where there is a landing-ground at 
the foot of the giant Rakhaposhi, one of the highest moun¬ 
tains on earth. There have been much longer flights beyond 
the shores of India from the Frontier to as far as Singapore. 
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And there have been many exploratory flights in conjunc¬ 
tion with that remarkable body known as the Survey of 
India. In fact the Air Force in India during peace-time was 
already a nucleus from which it has now doubtless deve¬ 
loped into something far bigger. 

Until recently India lagged behind in naval matters, and 
too much reliance was placed on the British Navy. In the 
first half of the nineteenth century India had quite an 
important shipbuilding industry and there were substantial 
naval dockyards at Calcutta and Bombay. Many sloops and 
frigates were built there though there is no record of a 
line-of-battle ship ever being launched. But the industry 
fell into decay for one reason and another until there was 
nothing under construction save small native craft. There 
remained, however, a considerable ship-repairing business 
especially in Calcutta, and it would not take long to revive 
the shipbuilding yards. 

The naval vessels belonging to the Indian Government 
dwindled to a few coast defence sloops and a gunboat or 
two, together with a small fleet of armed transports com¬ 
prising what was known as the Royal Indian Marine. This 
force had a long tradition for its history stretches back to 
1612 when it was first established as the Honourable East 
India Company’s Marine. It did notable service in the war 
of 1914-18, and officers of the Royal Indian Marine served 
in every theatre of the struggle. But the coming of p e ace 
saw the virtual extinction of the Royal Indian Marine when 
the transports were broken up and nothing remained but 
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station and survey ships. It was a strangely short-sighted 
decision and within a very few years wiser counsel led to a 
more robust policy. The expiring Royal Indian Marine 
was revived and its name was changed to the Royal Indian 
Navy flying the White Ensign. From this moment a new 
breath of vigorous life has blown through the seaports of 
India and a new energy has set the dockyards of Calcutta and 
Bombay roaring with activity again asfln the good old days. 

The function of the Royal Indian Navy is to defend the 
4,000 miles of coast line. While the British Navy holds the 
seas it is not necessary for India to maintain a line of battle. 
But there is a vast amount of work to be done in keeping 
the sea lanes clear, in sweeping the channels leading to the 
ports and in chasing submarines and armed commerce 
raiders. At present the Indian Navy is being built up from 
its virtual extinction along the lines of performing these 
essential services. Progress has been slow, far too slow, and 
it is time that a large fleet of vessels for these tasks was in 
being. Up to the outbreak of the present war the Indian 
Navy consisted of five escort vessels, one patrol boat, one 
training ship, one survey ship, and one trawler—a most 
inadequate force. 

It is more than probable that the outbreak of war has had 
the result of accelerating the provision of an adequate fleet 
and there is no need to stress the matter further. It is for¬ 
tunate that a great deal of unspectacular work has been 
done at the Bombay and Calcutta dockyards so as to pro¬ 
vide for quick expansion. This sound foresight must now 
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be returning a handsome reward. A substantial reserve of 
men has been built up who can be called up when more 
vessels are acquired and there are facilities for training a 
large number of ratings. Thus any rapid increase in the 
number of mine-sweepers, anti-submarine craft, and patrol 
vessels can be maimed as soon as they arrive in port. 

It is curious that the best recruiting ground for naval 
ratings is the same as that for the Army. The Punjabi 
Mohammedan is the backbone of the Royal Indian Navy, 
though there arc a few other recruiting grounds. The 
descendants of the pirates of the west coast who used to be 
so troublesome make fine sailors, but the sturdier physique 
of the Punjabi Mohammedan makes him fitter to perform 
the heavy work of a naval rating than any other of the 
multitudinous Indian races. There is no lack of recruits and 
service in the Navy is popular. Indeed far more recruits 
present themselves in peace-time than can possibly be 
taken in. Furthermore the new Indian Navy seems to have 
caught the popular imagination and there is little difficulty 
in persuading the Legislative Assembly to vote money for 
it. With such a fair wind blowing the Royal Indian Navy 
should be expanded and supplied with more important 
fighting ships so as to relieve the British Navy as far as 
possible. 

hi fact the area of duty for the Royal Indian Navy ought 
to include not only the coasts of India but the whole of the 
Indian Ocean and that unsalubrious spot the Persian Gulf. 
Gun-running from the Persian Gulf to the North-West 
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Frontier has always been troublesome to the Indian Govern¬ 
ment and highly profitable to the gun-runners. The Persian 
Government are very willing to stop this nefarious trade 
but, once the rifles are landed secretly at some desolate 
place far from the seat of any armed authority, it is admit¬ 
tedly difficult to prevent them from being smuggled across 
to the Frontier. The best way to keep the trade within 
limits is to intercept the ships carrying the rifles before they 
can land their contraband. This is a duty which should be 
undertaken by the Royal Indian Navy with a full comple¬ 
ment of suitable vessels. 

The Indian Ocean can very suitably be formed into the 
happy hunting ground of the Royal Indian Navy for the 
gateways to it from the east and west are securely held. 
Singapore and Aden bar the way to an enemy. Singapore is 
now a first-class naval base, but Aden still lacks many 
facilities. But this is not to say that Aden is not a strong 
point of the highest value. 

The new Indian Navy will, however, probably feel the 
need for a strengthened Aden to whose equipment India 
might well contribute men, money, and materials. There 
is a good precedent for such action since Aden was until 
recently a part of India administratively. It came under the 
Governor of Bombay and it was only a few years ago that 
it was separated and placed under the Colonial Office. 
There are very many Indians settled in Aden and the 
establishment of a Royal Indian Navy dockyard there 
would be a natural step to take. 
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Before leaving this survey of the Indian Army, Navy, 
and Air Force it is desirable to donsider the way in which 
command over these forces is exercised. The office of 
Commander-in-Chief in England is now extinct and his 
functions are carried out by the Army Council. In India, 
however, there is still a Commander-in-Chief who not 
only commands the Army in India, which includes British 
troops as well as the Indian Army, but is also a part of the 
Government of India in which he carries the portfolio of 
the Minister of Defence. As Minister of Defence he wields 
authority over the Royal Indian Navy and the Indian Air 
Force. So long as the Royal Indian Navy and the Indian 
Air Force remain small but lusty infants there is perhaps a 
good deal to be said for this grouping of Defence under one 
man, who is, however, a soldier who has reached his 
eminence because of outstanding merit in his profession. 
But when the Royal Indian Navy and the Indian Air Force 
attain manhood it is probable that this arrangement will 
have to be reconsidered. When that day comes the power¬ 
ful forces of all arms in India will be so impressive that the 
organization of the High Command on a scale befitting so 
great a country will have to be created. 



8 Danger From the Sea 


The time has now come to deal more directly with the 
dangers that would arise should an enemy determine to 
attack India. Obviously there are three ways of invading 
the land of Hindustan—by sea, air, and land. The reduction 
of the garrison of the Great Fortress by blockade is impos¬ 
sible since as has already been shown the country is self- 
supporting or can be made so with very little effort. If 
India is to be conquered it must be by troops arriving by 
one of the three possible methods and by occupying the 
actual soil. 

In this chapter the chances of naval action to be followed 
by the landing of troops will be weighed. Of course in 
these days of much-vaunted total war, an enemy might 
attack India by all three means at once. But each method 
must be examined in turn before the hazardous venture of 
total war can be considered. So let us look into the naval 
strategy of a possible attack on India by sea. When doing 
so, there is the initial difficulty that there is no historical 
approach to the question which might give a clue to the 
action of a would-be invader from the sea. No precedents 
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exist nor is there any well-worn sea-lane of approach to the 
shores of India corresponding to the land routes of invasion 
from the North-West. There is, in fact, no record of inva¬ 
sion from the sea. In one famous instance, however, the 
invaders retired by sea—or at any rate part of the invading 
force left the shores of India by sea. 

It was Alexander the Great who returned to Mesopo¬ 
tamia from India by water. He penetrated into India by 
land as far as the tributaries of the Indus. Then his weary 
soldiers revolted against further adventuring and forced 
their commander to take them home. Alexander caused a 
flotilla of boats to be built and he floated his army down 
the Indus to a point somewhere near where Karachi now 
stands. Thence part of his host marched along the parched 
coastline of Baluchistan and Persia to the port of Basra 
where they were joined by the remainder who had done 
the same journey by sea. It may be argued that if Alexander 
could move a strong force by sea and land along the coast 
in one direction, it would be equally possible to perform 
the same operation in the reverse direction. 

This possibility need not, perhaps, be treated very seri¬ 
ously. The idea of invasion by a combined land and sea 
route is not in fact greatly different from an invasion from 
the sea without the addition of a land force marching along 
the coast. For if the enemy can command the sea in such 
strength that he can sail his vessels along the coastline of 
Baluchistan unmolested by the defenders, he need not 
trouble to march troops along the coast as well. The reason 
for Alexander’s brilliant combined manoeuvre was pro- 
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bably the simple compulsion of a shortage of shipping. His 
feat, therefore, contains no lesson for the present day. 

The sea area of possible naval operations around the 
coasts of India is immense. A mere statement of the dis¬ 
tances between the principal ports will demonstrate this fact 
more eloquently than any other method. From Aden to 
Singapore is no less than 4,400jnilcs. India lies roughly 
midway between these two strategic points. But the ports 
of India are not of course on the direct line between the two 
gateways to the Indian Ocean. It is 1,800 miles from Singa¬ 
pore to Calcutta and the same distance from Singapore to 
Colombo in Ceylon, and the same distance again from 
Singapore to Madras. The sea lanes of the west of India are 
of similar dimensions. From Aden to Bombay is 1,900 
miles, and from Aden to Colombo 2,600 miles. These are 
impressive figures and when converted into days of steam¬ 
ing they are still more striking. Taking it by and large as a 
broad approximation it is about a week’s voyage for a 
vessel of average medium speed between the ports of India 
to either Aden on one side or Singapore on the other. 

Such is the width of the theatre of naval war in an east 
and west direction. But the vast and lonely immensity of 
the ocean to the south is even more daunting. Southward 
from India a ship would voyage through the emptiest 
stretches of the seven seas. There is nothing but water for 
thousands upon thousands of miles until the great ice bar¬ 
rier around the South Pole is sighted. Here and there in this 
huge solitude there are minute pin points of islands rarely 
visited so that the very names of Kerguelen Island and 
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St. Paul are hardly known to master mariners. The further 
south the greater the dimensions of the emptiness for the 
coasts of Africa on the one hand and of Sumatra, Java, and 
Australia on the other hand sheer outwards until it is 5,000 
miles of the roaring forties that separate the landfalls. 

So, if ever naval operations take place on this tremen¬ 
dous waste of waters, they will be on a grand scale with all 
the complications of tropic heat and typhoon and of 
seasonal winds raising mountainous seas. For six months 
the winds of the Indian Ocean blow from the south-west, 
after which they change round and blow from the north¬ 
east. The south-westerly winds arc of great force but the 
north-easterly winds are not so severe and affect a smaller 
area. These milder breezes blow during the winter when 
there is often a big area of calm especially to the west of 
India, hr fact a voyage in winter from Aden to Bombay is 
one of the most pleasant of the sea routes of the world 
where one may drowse idly on deck in the balmy air with 
nothing to do but watch the flying fish ruffle the placid sur¬ 
face of the sea. But in summer it is different. Then the 
south-west monsoon roars day and night while the most 
terrific cyclones rampage over the Bay of Bengal and go on 
their destructive way inland to lay waste a wide swathe of 
fertile lands. 

It would be a bold enemy who would try and burst into 
this great enclave. In every direction the ports are held in 
British hands with a few exceptions of no great importance. 
If the hostile fleet were to approach from the west the way 
is barred by Aden and the Red Sea. If from the east then 
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Singapore must first be reduced. To the south-east lie 
Australia and New Zealand, while to the south-west is 
Capetown and the Dominion of South Africa. The only 
foreign ports in the whole area of any significance are 
Beira which is Portuguese and Batavia which is Dutch— 
and both of them are in friendly hands. Thus there is no 
hope for an enemy to effect an approach by way of ports 
and naval stations in the territory of nations antagonistic to 
Great Britain and India. 

A sea-borne expedition against India is therefore quite 
hopeless by surprise attack or by stealing to within striking 
distance through the connivance of an unfriendly neutral. 
There is of course the wide open South Sea which could be 
entered unopposed by making a wide sweep south of Cape¬ 
town. But the distances involved in such a move are so 
enormous that the enterprise would be practically impos¬ 
sible. A naval force sailing along such a route would find it 
quite out of the question to maintain a line of communi¬ 
cations for supply and reinforcement and it must depend on 
a do-or-die rush at the end of thousands of sea-miles of 
voyaging cut off from human ken. No naval commander 
is likely to advise in favour of so hazardous and foolhardy an 
enterprise. 

The needs of sober strategy must therefore be based on 
forcing one of the gateways to the Indian Ocean. It would 
be a formidable undertaking so long as the British Fleet is 
in being. The surprise dash having been ruled out for geo¬ 
graphical reasons, the enemy must devise means for out¬ 
witting, evading, or defeating the Fleet. An obvious pre- 
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liminary to such operations would be the containing of a 
substantial part of the fleet by threats elsewhere. At the 
time of writing this condition obtains, since the British 
Fleet is occupied in countering a threat to invade Great 
Britain and a threat to invade Egypt. The threat to Egypt 
has as one of its objectives the forcing of the Suez Canal 
leading to the Red Sea and the Aden gate to the Indian 
Ocean. But the two threats also fully occupy the activities 
of the enemies’ two fleets which can consequently spare no 
vessels for adventure elsewhere save a few submarines and 
commerce raiders whose activities have merely a nuisance 
value. Thus at the moment light naval forces are enough to 
meet any tip-and-run raids that the enemy might attempt 
in the Indian Ocean. 

The capture of the Suez Canal by the land forces of Italy 
assisted by Germany would be unpleasant to contemplate, 
though it is an extremely unlikely thing to happen. But it 
would not by itself force the western gateway to the Indian 
Ocean. It is true that the use of the Suez Canal would be 
denied to British shipping and to the Royal Navy. But the 
south-western gate would still be open and shipping could 
be diverted to the Cape route. The enemy might be able to 
pass units of their fleet through the Canal into the Red Sea 
but they could not spare many vessels for this and in the 
absence of bases in the Red Sea they would find that very 
hot place a good deal hotter. Ships of the Royal Navy based 
on Aden would be able to render the Red Sea quite unten¬ 
able by a small hostile naval force and the western gate to 
the Indian Ocean would hold firm. 
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Matters would be different if the enemy commanded 
considerable navies but fortunately they do not. The strain 
of building up huge land forces and air forces has led them 
to neglect the naval arm. They undoubtedly thought that a 
strong air arm would be able to prevent naval forces from 
performing their work of holding the seas inviolable. 
Until the war came no man could be sure whether this 
view were correct or no. But the course of the war seems 
to show that the British Navy can fulfil its function with¬ 
out any serious fear of loss from enemy air forces. Thus Ger¬ 
many and Italy are confronted with the uncomfortable fact 
that they are tied to the land and that their fleets will never 
be allowed to sail triumphantly across the seas escorting a 
large number of crowded transports. They arc limited to 
quick dashes by night from one port to another one in 
close proximity. This is no method by which a naval com¬ 
mander could feel at all satisfied that an overseas expedition 
could be kept in touch with its Home base. It is permissible 
to feel fairly confident that any overseas force maintained 
by Germany or Italy would find itself from time to time in 
a very unpleasant situation fraught with danger. Thus until 
Germany and Italy can build an overwhelmingly superior 
fleet which could bring the British Fleet to action, it seems 
unlikely that the western gateway to the Indian Ocean 
through the Red Sea can be forced open. It is not possible 
for either Italy or Germany to construct a fleet capable of 
forming a line of battle during the present war. 

But there is another way in which Germany and Italy 
could bring a formidable fleet into the war. They might 
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purchase vessels from needy nations or from those who 
desired to join with them for one reason or another. The 
idea of purchase is not entirely fantastic for there are a 
number of war vessels scattered about the globe whose 
owners might be tempted by a substantial price. The 
resulting fleet would be a scratch affair and it would lack 
bases anywhere near India. But with the British Fleet so 
fully occupied it might prove troublesome for a time. But 
the purchase of surplus foreign warships is a game at which 
the British Empire is more likely to prove a winner than 
either Germany or Italy. 

The remains of the French fleet do not seem able to play 
a decisive part in strengthening the German and Italian 
fleets. No doubt certain units will be added to those fleets, 
but their utility is not so great as would appear at first sight. 
It is not a simple matter to absorb at short notice the capital 
ships of another nation. Substantial differences in design 
and equipment, in the guns and ammunition, and in all the 
hundreds of mechanical gadgets which make up the box of 
tricks known as a war vessel would have to be mastered, 
and the manufacture of spare parts and consumable sup¬ 
plies would present a formidable task to nations whose 
manufacturing resources were already strained to the ut¬ 
most. But even assuming that the task of absorbing some of 
the ships of the French Navy were accomplished this addi¬ 
tional strength would still be insufficient to enable the pre¬ 
sent enemies of England to force the western gate to the 
Indian Ocean through the Red Sea. 

It is inevitable that a book written during the present war 
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should draw conclusions from the course of the war so far 
as it has gone, with Germany and Italy as the enemies of the 
British Empire. But the difficulty of forcing an entry to the 
Indian Ocean by any other powerful nation in the west 
would be just as great. There is in fact no other powerful 
nation in Europe, save Russia, that possesses a navy of any 
size. It is extremely unlikely to put it mildly, that Russia 
would lend her navy to either Germany or Italy for so 
dubious a venture as an expedition against India. And in 
any future wars it is just as unlikely that Russia alone would 
pit her navy against the British Navy should we unhappily 
become involved in a war with her. 

So long then as the British Navy keeps the seas it appears 
that the Indian Ocean cannot be entered by a hostile naval 
force either by the Red Sea route or by the Cape route. The 
immense distances to be traversed and the lack of naval 
bases in enemy hands added to the striking power of the 
Royal Navy make the adventure of a sea-borne expedition 
against the shores of India from the west so unpromising an 
enterprise that it may safely be ruled out. This is not to say 
that hostile raiding units supplied by lurking depot ships 
will not essay the venture. But the Indian Ocean is a vast 
immensity and the presence of a few raiders dodging in and 
out of the southern void can have no more than a nuisance 
value. It is here that the units of the Royal Indian Navy will 
find their proper sphere of activity. If provided with suit¬ 
able ships the Royal Indian Navy could be given this task 
with confidence in its ability to fulfil it. Whether by con¬ 
voying merchant ships or by containing and hunting down 
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raiders or by both methods the Royal Indian Navy would 
be able to keep the Indian Ocean inviolate. Indeed it is not 
unreasonable to guess that that is just what it is doing at 
present. 

In what has been written there has been much about the 
western gate to the Indian Ocean through the Suez Canal 
and about the south-western gate round the Cape of Good 
Hope. But what of the eastern gate past Singapore and the 
south-eastern gate where Australia and New Zealand keep 
guard? It may be said at once that there is no danger in the 
present war to these gateways from either Germany or 
Italy. Neither country has a naval force in the Far East and 
that is the end of the matter, with the simple reservation 
that nuisance raiders might be an annoyance from the east 
just as they might be from the west. But unfortunately 
world wars have a way of spreading and enemies who have 
cast longing eyes on India might arise in the Far East. 

There are only two possible enemies in the East who 
possess navies of any size. Russia and Japan have powerful 
navies afloat in the China Seas and if cither or both of them 
were added to the enemies of the British Empire it would 
be a serious matter. The appearance of a great armada 
threatening to burst into the Indian Ocean through the 
eastern gateway would seem at first sight to be an alarming 
bogey with which to vex the Admiralty. But it is surely 
unduly pessimistic to envisage a combined Japanese and 
Russian fleet steaming southward to Singapore with a huge 
convoy of transports accompanying it. In the present state 
of international affairs it would be more reasonable to con- 
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template each of the two nations keeping a very wary eye 
on the other and deciding to detach only a portion of its 
naval strength for the assault upon India by way of Singa¬ 
pore. With this in mind the bogey begins to take on a less 
alarming aspect. 

Those who have not travelled to the Far East and so have 
not actually experienced the tremendous solitudes of the 
seas in that region of vast distances arc apt to think ofjapan 
as just round the corner, so to speak, from Singapore. But 
nothing could be farther from the truth. In considering the 
approaches to the eastern gate of the Indian Ocean we shall 
see that enormous distances are a faithful ally of the British 
Empire, discouraging an enemy with horrid visions of an 
attenuated line of communications having a virile and 
powerful opponent on his flank. 

It is 3,000 miles from Singapore to the naval base of the 
Japanese fleet and nearly 4,000 miles to Russian Vladivos¬ 
tok. It is 1,800 from Singapore to Calcutta. So it is not far 
short of 5,000 miles from Japan to Calcutta. These are very 
big distances and sufficient in themselves to give pause to a 
hostile admiral. When it is remembered that the British 
Empire has two first-class naval bases on the flank of such a 
sea route—at Hong Kong and at Singapore—the admiral is 
likely to roll up his charts and advise that the proposed 
invasion is a foolhardy venture likely to end in disaster. 
This conclusion would seem to hold even though the 
Admiralty were only able to spare a relatively small force 
to be based on Hong Kong and Singapore. The wisdom of 
making Singapore into a huge naval and air base in recent 
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years is now proving itself. It is incredible that either Russia 
or Japan would contemplate the attack on India by sea 
until both Hong Kong and Singapore had been destroyed. 

It would be going too far beyond the purview of this 
book to deal with the defence of Hong Kong and Singa¬ 
pore, though it is true enough that they are both vital to 
the defence of India from the sea. A brief description of the 
two places must suffice so that satisfaction may be derived 
from the contemplation of their strength. Hong Kong is a 
small island whose size gives no clue to its importance. The 
harbour is one of the finest in Asia, if not in the world, and 
it has a big ship-repairing and dockyard industry capable of 
dealing with the largest ships. The island is heavily fortified 
and it would be a difficult nut to crack even if an enemy 
occupied the mainland. It is, of course, possible that the 
Japanese might effectively occupy the Chinese hinterland 
and attempt to blockade Hong Kong from the land. But the 
island could maintain a stout defence for years and Hong 
Kong cannot be considered to be in serious danger. When 
it is remembered that Hong Kong is 1,200 miles from 
Japan it will be seen that the protective factor of immense 
distance comes into play again on the side of the British 
Empire. 

Singapore is also an island. It is at the very tip of the 
Malay Peninsula, that strange geographical curiosity stick¬ 
ing southward like a long finger which almost touches the 
equator. Singapore cannot be attacked from the land for no 
army could march down the thousand miles of tropical 
jungle which covers the Peninsula—it is a sheer impossi- 
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bility. So Singapore must be attacked from the sea. But 
Singapore is impregnable. The naval base is sited in the 
narrow channel which separates Singapore island from the 
mainland and the air base is not far away. It is quite out of 
the question for a hostile navy to attack the defences with 
any prospect whatever of success. It might appear that the 
climate at a place practically on the equator was too fierce 
to be very good for a defending force. Fortunately, how¬ 
ever, the climate is not too bad—it is warm and steamy, 
but it rains every day and the temperature all the year 
round is never as high as it is in India. 

So any invader trying to enter the Indian Ocean from the 
east must reckon with Hong Kong and Singapore upon its 
flank. Without wishing to labour the point overmuch it is 
worth while emphasizing again the tremendous distances 
involved in a naval expedition from either Japan or 
Vladivostok. These distances constitute an almost perfect 
defence in themselves. There is always a certain distance 
from lais base which will deter a naval commander from 
risking a major fleet action. Within that distance he will be 
able to make dispositions for replenishing, re-fuelling, and 
repairing his fleet after action, for all these things are neces¬ 
sary even after a successful action. Beyond this critical dis¬ 
tance he will find it extremely difficult to carry out these 
essential services—and failure in this respect might turn a 
reverse into a crushing disaster and complete annihilation. 
What this critical distance of a battle fleet from its main 
base may be is a matter for naval experts, but that there is 
such a distance beyond which a major fleet action cannot be 
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fought is abundantly clear. When it is repeated that the dis¬ 
tance from Japan to Singapore is 3,000 miles it is quite pos¬ 
sible that naval opinion would consider this distance to be 
beyond the critical distance and that for this reason alone 
Singapore is in no danger of serious attack. But it must not 
be overlooked that Japan is trying to expand southward 
towards Singapore. Russia shows no such sign at present 
though it is only a generation ago that she held Port 
Arthur. It is Japan which may possibly establish herself 
along a chain of islands running south from her territory. 
Formosa and probably Hainan have been occupied and she 
is sometimes credited with casting longing eyes on French 
Indo-China and on the Philippine Islands after the United 
States of America have renounced their protectorate. But 
the occupation of these places is not synonymous with the 
creation of naval bases there. The construction of such an 
elaborate organization as a naval base is a matter of years 
and of the expenditure of vast resources in men and 
materials. It is doubtful whether Japan has been able to do 
more than effect a military occupation of this chain of 
islands upon which supply depots have been established. 
These supply depots may suffice to keep light naval units at 
sea but it is not right to assume that a grand fleet could be 
maintained in being for very long before it had to return 
to its base in Japan. If Japan were to begin work on a great 
naval base in the south China Sea comparable in size with 
Singapore a new situation would arise which would call for 
action. 

It is reasonable to contemplate Japan at present as the sole 
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potential enemy of India in the Far East. But powerful 
though Japan may be she is not equal to the power of the 
British Empire. She could only hope to challenge Great 
Britain when, as at the time of writing, that country is 
occupied in a struggle with other nations. No doubt Ger¬ 
many and Italy would like Japan to join them openly. But 
Japan is also occupied with her endless war with China and 
she is unlikely to enter willingly into other commitments 
for a very good reason. 

In considering the position of India and her potential 
enemies it is not much use adding one enemy to another in 
a pessimistic orgy of depression. If our present enemies are 
to have hypothetical allies added to them, it is equally 
permissible for the British Empire to have hypothetical 
friends added to its resources. To put it plainly the United 
States of America are as likely to join with Great Britain 
as the Japanese are to join with Germany and Italy. Even 
without openly joining us the United States could be given 
facilities at Singapore which would act as a deterrent on 
Japan. The combined Pacific squadrons of the British and 
American fleets based on Singapore would be more than a 
match for the Japanese fleet. The cession of the lease of 
naval bases to the U.S.A. in the Atlantic provides a prece¬ 
dent for similar action at Singapore and perhaps at Hong 
Kong. Such action would go far to remove finally any 
threat to India from the sea. With Manila, Singapore, 
Hawaii and Guam Island as bases, the power of the United 
States Navy in the Far East would be decisive in that part 
of the world. 
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But considerations of naval strategy in the Pacific go 
beyond the intentions of this book and we must return to 
the Indian Ocean. What of the south-eastern gate to the 
Indian Ocean between Australia and New Zealand? Could 
a hostile fleet slip through this gate some 300 miles in 
width and then turn north towards India round the coasts 
of Australia? The question need only be asked to be 
answered with an emphatic negative. The element of dis¬ 
tance rules out any such possibility. The hostile fleet and 
transports would have to steam over ten thousand miles 
without touching at a supply base—a manifest absurdity for 
anything but a nuisance raider supplied by depot ships. 
When it is noted that the port of Sydney commands the 
Tasman Sea on the flank of any such hare-brained expedi¬ 
tion it is enough to dismiss from our minds the idea of a 
hostile advance by the south-eastern gate. 

Thus India may be reckoned to be impregnable from sea 
attack so long as the British fleet sails the seas even though 
the Imperial Government might only be able to spare an 
attenuated squadron for duty in the Pacific. Sheer distance 
will deter the enemy and the existence of Hong Kong and 
Singapore will again give him pause. But suppose the im¬ 
possible did happen and that by some well-nigh incon¬ 
ceivable chain of circumstances a huge armada did actually 
succeed in reaching the Bay of Bengal. Fantastic though it 
may be, it will be well to assume the worst and examine the 
prospects of the assault upon the shores of India by a well- 
equipped enemy, for nothing must be left to chance in the 
defence of Hindustan. 
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In view of the modern technique of aggression as prac¬ 
tised by Germany and her imitators, the possibility of the 
invader being welcomed by a horde of traitors must not be 
overlooked. Since so many European countries, which 
apparently cherished a natural dislike for German barbari¬ 
ans, have been overthrown largely because their gates were 
opened to the enemy by traitors, this strange phenomenon 
of scoundrels at six-a-penny cannot be lightly dismissed. 
The plan would be for an armada to appear out of the blue 
at a pre-arranged point where a local rising would enable 
the invader to gain a footing. The idea is, I think, an absurd 
one, since the position of India is in every respect different 
from the European countries which have been overrun by 
vermin. But let us again assume the worst. Let it be granted 
that somewhere in India a gigantic plot were hatched to 
admit the invader, however ridiculous it may sound and 
however opposed to the plainly expressed sentiments of 
Indians, even among those who profess to oppose the 
British connexion. Where would this throwing open of the 
gate to the enemy take place ? In Chapter I the geographical 
difficulties confronting a hostile landing were described and 
there is no need to traverse that ground again. But the 
question that has been asked must be answered. Would the 
grand plot against India declare itself on the surf-beaten 
beaches of the Malabar or Coromandel coasts ? Surely not, 
for a modern army needs a secure port in which to 
unload its huge supplies and a bare tropical beach is no 
substitute for the array of quays and hydraulic cranes 
of a dockyard. It is clear then that the expedition must 
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make for and occupy one of die major ports of India. 

But these ports are few and far between. On the eastern 
flank there are only Calcutta, Vizagapatam, and Madras. 
It is unlikely that Calcutta would be the selected port, for it 
lies some sixty miles inland up a tortuous tidal river diffi¬ 
cult, indeed impossible, to navigate without the direction 
of an experienced pilot. No armada could hope to thread its 
way up the winding course of the Hooghly unless the 
entire staff of the Bengal Pilot Service went over to the 
enemy and unless the defenders withdrew altogether from 
the fight. The notion of such things happening even in an 
age of mass traitordom is so ridiculous that it has only to be 
mentioned to be cast aside. Madras can also be set aside for, 
although it has direct access from the sea, the harbour is a 
small one which has been artificially enclosed by built-out 
moles from a shore which has no natural harbourage at all. 
The small harbour could not accommodate a tithe of the 
great armada which would be needed to essay an attack 
upon India. Vizagapatam can be ruled out for much the 
same reason—it is too small and too new a port to take an 
armada. 

So the commander of the armada must look to the west 
coast. In fact it is unnecessary to become wearisome by 
enumerating ports and discarding them as unsuitable. Let it 
therefore be stated at once that the expedition is practically 
compelled to sail for Bombay. Here is a wide expanse of 
water capable of holding the ships of an armada and of 
providing docks and sheltered landing beaches in plenty. 
Thus the enemy must set to work to seduce the people of 
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Bombay from their allegiance so that they will be prepared 
to hand over the keys of their city and its magnificent dock¬ 
yards to the enemy. That would indeed be a most unfortun¬ 
ate and awkward situation. And it would also be a most 
surprising one for the good folk of Bombay to envisage. 
Bombay is inhabited by a good many Europeans, a large 
number of Parsis, and a cosmopolitan collection of other 
races from all over the world. It might be said that it is just 
in such a seaport that traitors by the score would be picked 
up. No doubt that is to some extent true and informers and 
spies would flourish there. But the invader requires not 
informers and spies plying their horrid trade but robust 
rogues holding key positions in the dockyards and defences 
of Bombay. To describe the officials of the Bombay Port 
Trust and the officers and men of the Bombay garrison in 
any such terms is ludicrous. In fact the hostile armada 
would find no friends ashore and he would have to take 
the port of Bombay by assault. 

Since the enemy is compelled to make his attack from the 
sea at Bombay, the problem of defence from the sea is 
narrowed down to manageable proportions. There might 
be attempted landings elsewhere but the mam blow must 
be delivered against Bombay since that is the only port 
capable of serving the needs of a major expedition. It is 
conceivable that there might be landings on some of the 
thousand miles of surf-beaten beaches but such a force 
could only be very precariously supplied at certain favour¬ 
able times of the year. So that the military problem would 
resolve itself into dealing with small raiding forces at 
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widely separated points and with the main body of the 
enemy at Bombay. 

Now Bombay is an island surrounded by swampy creeks 
crossed by many railway and road bridges. A short distance 
inland rise the precipitous heights of the Western Ghats, 
which ring the city round at no great distance. Any force 
which landed would be in a most uncomfortable position 
with resolute defenders in front and a very long shaky line 
of sea communications behind him. It is not a proposition 
which would be likely to appeal to a naval or military com¬ 
mander and it is improbable that the expedition will ever 
set sail or that it would ever return home if it did so. 

Thus careful consideration of the problem of sea attack 
upon India tends to explain why it is that the Treasure 
House of the world has never been entered from the sea. 
Protected by the sheer immensity of the distances to be 
traversed, by the peculiarities of the climate, and by the 
unsitability of her ports for the fell purpose of conquest, 
India may feel secure that the water gates will not fall so 
long as the Royal Navy and her young sister the Royal 
Indian Navy promise a warm welcome for the rash in¬ 
vader. Aden, Singapore, and Bombay must continue to be 
rendered impregnable and to be maimed by resolute 
defenders. Then India may turn to other frontiers than her 
seaboard for the real danger lies elsewhere. 
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The idea must often have been present in the mind of the 
reader that too much has perhaps been made of the natural 
defences of India. No doubt mountains, deserts, rivers, and 
seas are an effective barrier against the onrush of troops but 
what use are they against aeroplanes which roar overhead 
and disregard all natural obstacles? The prospects of hordes 
of aircraft pouring into India and raining bombs down upon 
the defenceless inhabitants is a most unpleasant vision which 
must be prevented from turning into a horrid reality. So 
the measures that have to be taken against an invader by 
air now call for consideration. 

It will soon become clear that distance is again to prove a 
faithful friend to India. It is true that bombing planes can 
travel great distances with their lethal loads. But they cannot 
compare with ships in regard to striking radius. A bomber 
which could travel a thousand miles out on a raid and then 
return home again is a remarkable, though not of course an 
impossible, machine. But a warship which could not steam 
this distance out and back and fight an action as well would 
be a very indifferent vessel. So that if it is right to judge 
that the enormous length of the seaways of the Orient will 
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deter hostile ships from assaulting Hindustan, it must also 
be true that the length of the airways will make an invader 
by air think twice about his venture. Let us therefore 
measure the length of the air routes to India from possible 
hostile countries, before going on to assess the practicability 
of the airways leading to the land to be defended. 

Though China is a friendly country the Japanese military 
occupation of many places in China must be accepted for 
thd present. The capital of China has been at Chungking for 
some time and there seems to be no likelihood of the 
Chinese being driven from it. Now Chungking is 1,200 
miles by air from Calcutta so that Japanese planes would 
have to fly farther than that to reach the great city on the 
Hooghly. The Japanese occupation of the whole of China 
and of French Indo-China would bring her substantially 
nearer. If the very worst were assumed and Japan were able 
to effect occupation of China and of Indo-China right up to 
the borders of Burma, her aeroplanes would still have to fly 
800 miles to reach Calcutta. 

But China is an immense coimtry and the Japanese have 
so far only penetrated the fringe of eastern China so that 
the huge bulk of the land to the north-east of India, where 
'the other great country Tibet sprawls across the map, acts 
as a protective covering to India. The distances here are 
truly colossal. It is 2,200 miles from Calcutta to the nearest 
point in Russia to the north-east while it is 2,600 miles to 
the islands of Japan. Not from this direction would an 
aerial invader find an easy or short way of approach. 

From the north-west of India towards Russia the pro- 
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tective distances shrink to more dangerous dimensions. But 
they are still quite considerable. Afghanistan is roughly 
500 miles wide measured outwards from the Frontier. But 
in the extreme north-west corner of India the protective 
covering diminishes until at one remote place in the Pamirs 
the Russian and Indian frontiers actually march together for 
a short way. But the terrain here is so broken by range 
after range of mountains that it seems impossible to estab¬ 
lish an aerodrome on U.S.S.R. territory closer to the 
Indian plains than 500 miles away. 

To the west of India lies Persia whence it seems unlikely 
that hostile planes will set out to raid India. But even if they 
did they would have to cross 500 miles of Baluchistan 
deserts before they could find a target in the plains of 
India. Quetta, the great military cantonment in the Hills of 
Baluchistan, is nearly 500 miles from the Persian border. 
Here too distance alone plays its part in making it difficult 
for the invader to marshal his planes for the aerial assault 
upon India. 

So that it is only in the extreme North-West that the 
danger of attack from the air can be held to be serious. It is 
remarkable how one always comes back to the North- 
West Frontier when the defence of India is in question. 
From untold ages in the past it is in the North-West that 
the danger has always lain and the advent of flying machines 
has made no change in the historical route of approach for 
the enemies of the land. But before going into the chances 
of attack by air from the North-West it will be well to 
look a little deeper into the possibility of attack from the 
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east. At the time of writing Japan is showing signs of being 
infected with the German virus of violence and India may 
have to take steps to meet Japanese aerial raiders. 

The lot of an airman flying over the airways from China 
or Indo-China to India would not be a happy one. High 
mountains and impenetrable jungles would lie beneath him 
- whirling with all the atmospheric disturbances that vex one 
of the meteorological curiosities of the world. At times the 
blast of the south-west monsoon or of its opposite the 
north-east monsoon would blind him with its fury and 
with the high-piled masses of cloud that the damp winds 
bring. Expeditions to Mount Everest know to their cost 
how short is the period of fine weather on which they can 
precariously rely in that part of the world and how sud¬ 
denly storms arise of unimagined fury. At one place in the 
mountains that would have to be crossed the annual rain¬ 
fall is no less than 550 inches. Icing at the heights at which 
the airmen would have to fly in order to surmount the 
mighty ranges would be very dangerous. It is not to be 
wondered that the air routes to the Far East avoid this ter¬ 
rible tract and pass down the coast from Calcutta to Singa¬ 
pore. Still the possibility of bold raiders getting through 
occasionally must be admitted provided that heavy losses 
from natural causes were faced. 

But when we come to look at the airways over China and 
Tibet from Russia to Calcutta it really seems that the word 
impossible must be used, quite apart from the immensity of 
the distances involved. The planes would have to fly across 
the great Tibetan tableland which lies at a height exceeding 
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that of Mont Blanc for hundreds of miles while for some 
five hundred miles the route would be over the vast desert 
of Gobi. After surmounting these obstacles the raiding 
planes would have to climb over the highest mountain 
range in the world—indeed not a single range but a whole 
series of ranges of snow-clad giants paralleling one another 
for hundreds of miles. This is no airway for an invader and* 
though a lonely flyer might just succeed in getting through 
on a heroic venture there is no way into the Treasure House 
by this route. When enormous distance is added to enor¬ 
mous height it behoves aviators to seek another way round. 

In order to prepare for a succession of flights to India 
from the east, the enemy would have, of course, to estab¬ 
lish a proper ground organization. Nothing of the kind 
exists anywhere in that part of China which would, if 
occupied by Japan, constitute a threat to India. Japan would 
have to begin by trying to build aerodromes far from rail¬ 
way communications in the remote heart of a China which 
is bitterly hostile to her, before she could think of making a 
move by air. But China is such a huge country that the site 
of such aerodromes would be 1,500 miles from Japan. The 
Japanese occupation of French Indo-China would bring the 
site of the required aerodromes to about 500 miles from the 
coast of the French colony and this is a possibility which 
needs watching. French complaisance with Japanese de¬ 
mands might produce an awkward but not a disastrous 
situation in regard to the air menace to India. 

But, as in the case of the naval threat, it is permissible to 
add friends to the British side if it is proposed to add 
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enemies. If Japan were to threaten effective occupation of 
Indo-China and to enter the present war on the side of 
Germany and Italy, it is probable that the United States of 
America would be found actively helping Great Britain. 
The difficulties of Japan in supplying herself with aviation 
spirit would immediately become so acute that long-dis¬ 
tance flights of heavy bombers, which use very large 
quantities of spirit, could scarcely be contemplated. The 
rapid collapse of the Japanese war effort if the United States 
blockaded her would be a much more likely happening 
than a wild adventure towards India. Japan would be hard 
put to continue the struggle in China and to keep her 
armies and aircraft supplied with petrol and her ships with 
fuel oil. If therefore a Japanese occupation of Indo-China 
may be ruled out the Japanese threat to India by air can be 
reduced to a manageable proportion. Distance and climate 
make anything more than nuisance raids of no value as 
military operations extremely unlikely. In fact it is Japan 
herself that would be more likely to suffer devastating air 
raids than India. 

But once more we are being led away from the immedi¬ 
ate problem to the exciting chances of Pacific warfare. And 
so we must return to India. Danger from the air out of the 
north is out of the question owing to the Himalaya barrier 
backed by the illimitable Tibetan plateau with its tearing 
winds and impossible climate. It is to the west and especi¬ 
ally to the north-west that wary eyes must be turned. For 
it is here that air raiding into India is a more hopeful pro¬ 
position for an enemy. 
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The hypothetical enemy from the north-west is, of 
course, Russia. It is much to be hoped that it will never be 
necessary to look upon Russia as a hostile power but there 
can be no harm in treating such a possibility frankly for 
there is no other country that would be capable of chal¬ 
lenging the might of the British Empire by threatening the 
invasion of India. If therefore in what follows there is a 
repeated reference to Russia as the enemy it must be 
understood that this is only meant in an academic sense and 
that the supposition is only made so as to crystallize ideas 
into a semblance of reality. It is, however, only right to say 
that Russia has neither in word nor deed adopted the 
incautious attitude of Japan. 

How then do we stand on the North-West Frontier in 
relation to attack from the air? Does the factor of distance 
still act as a potent bar against assault ? Once again we must 
make a catalogue of distances. But first it is necessary to 
clarify the matter by making certain obvious reservations. 
We are about to consider the very practical business of 
taking off from an aerodrome in Soviet territory and of 
flying over a vulnerable target in India. There would be no 
object in a theoretical description of possible flights from 
Russia to India of no military value at all. When it is 
remembered that the North-West Frontier contains some 
of the most inhospitable country in the world the need for 
this reservation will at once be clear. For example, it would 
be useless to waste time dealing with the case of a freak 
flight from the heart of the Pamirs to the wilds of Kashmir. 
Such a flight might be possible but it could have no value 
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whatsoever. It is in fact necessary to measure the distance 
between the nearest place in Russian territory where an 
aerodrome can be established and the nearest place in India 
which is vulnerable to air attack. 

Russian aerodromes capable of housing aircraft in num¬ 
bers are in the Oxus valley. Here it is possible to find ground 
suitable for runways, connected by rail with the rest of 
Russia for bringing up supplies of aviation spirit and all 
the materials that arc needed for a large aircraft concentra¬ 
tion. The valley of the Oxus and the terrain lying conti¬ 
guous to it is the place where Russia has set up a powerful air 
organization. It is true that the mighty ranges of the Hindu 
Kush rising to a height of over 20,000 feet lie between the 
Oxus and the airway to India. But that formidable obstacle 
could be surmounted if the distance to be flown were not 
very great. It is the combination of long distance and great 
height that is so powerful a deterrent. What then of the 
distance from the Oxus and its tributaries to targets in 
India? 

Here at once the enemy is in a quandary. What is to be 
his objective in India ? The cantonments in the north-west 
are not good targets since they consist usually of a scattered 
collection of squat hutments whose architectural value is 
painfully absent. There arc many isolated little forts built of 
sun-dried mud difficult to see, let alone to hit with a bomb. 
There is the tightly packed city of Peshawar, housing more 
' villainy in a square mile than any other place on earth. 
There are the railways and roads on the Frontier, especially 
the big bridges across the Indus at Attock, Khudshalgarh, 
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Kalabagh, and Sukkur. And there is not much else. It is not 
a tempting array of targets spread over hundreds and hun¬ 
dreds of miles of sun-baked land where the uniform yellow 
ochre of the earth makes it very hard to spot a target. 
However these are the places that must be pin-pointed by 
enemy aviators and it is the distance from them to the 
Oxus that must be flown by the raiders. 

It is 250 miles from the Oxus to Peshawar and some 50 
miles further to the great road and rail bridge over the 
Indus at Attock. These are the nearest targets to the hostile 
aerodromes and the remaining objectives of enemy action 
lie progressively further away until the cantilever bridge 
across the Indus at Sukkur is 600 miles from the river Oxus. 
These are long but by no means deterrent distances even 
when the crossing of the Hindu Kush has to be made en 
route. But they show that the distance to the real interior of 
India is beyond the reach of any but special flights of a tip- 
and-run nature. It is 890 miles to Delhi and 1,300 miles to 
Bombay, for example, from the Russian aerodromes, and 
the distance to Calcutta is 1,500 miles. So the probability is 
that air attack would be concentrated on the North-West 
Frontier. In fact modern invention has not moved the 
historic battleground for India a single yard from its blood¬ 
stained soil. 

This conclusion is not seriously affected by the possibility 
that Russia might effectively occupy Afghanistan and estab¬ 
lish aerodromes in that country by force of arms or by 
agreement. Such aerodromes would reduce the distance to 
be flown by some 200 miles and would bring Peshawar 
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City very close to the front line. But this reduction in dis¬ 
tance cuts both ways and the hostile aerodromes would be 
very close to the Royal Air Force and Indian Air Force 
bases. For the time has now come to speak of the air defence 
of India on the North-West Frontier which would most 
certainly be of a very lively and active nature. 

The Frontier Hills themselves are not a suitable place for 
aerodromes. The rugged spiny ranges admit a few landing 
grounds though there are comparatively flat areas here and 
there, sometimes at unexpected points like the summit of 
the Khybcr Pass for instance. But these isolated and remote 
places are not likely to be used as anything but emergency 
landing grounds because the approach to the Hills abounds 
with first-class sites for aerodromes. The Frontier Hills rise 
very abruptly from the plains and there is no difficulty in 
finding close up to them plenty of flat hard sun-baked 
ground which makes a perfect runway. There is accommo¬ 
dation for countless squadrons along the Indian side of the 
Hills on both banks of the Indus and even nearer to the 
Hills. Railway communications with the interior of India 
present no difficulty and a copious stream of supplies can 
feed the aerodromes with all they require. In fact the Royal 
Air Force would find itself very advantageously placed for 
an encounter with the hostile raiders. 

It is probable that the air battles would be fought out over 
the Frontier. The enemy would have to fly over the Hindu 
Kush range of mountains and violate the neutrality of 
Afghanistan before reaching the rugged ridges of the 
Frontier where they would be fiercely engaged. The advan- 
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tage of such tactics would be that any machine lost by the 
enemy would be a total loss of both crew and aeroplane, 
whereas any loss by the defenders would result in a pro¬ 
portion of crews saved by parachute and in a certain num¬ 
ber of salvaged planes. The magnificent prowess shown by 
the Royal Air Force, with the Indian Air Force in strong 
support, leaves little doubt as to the outcome of the 
battles. 

Meanwhile our bombers would be carrying out an 
active offensive against hostile aerodromes. They would 
suffer like the enemy from a paucity of targets but it should 
be noted that the enemy has had to concentrate in the Oxus 
valley, whereas the defenders will be able to spread out 
their ground organizations over a large area. The parallel 
is not by any means exact, but the situation of Indian aero¬ 
dromes stretched out along the Frontier and of Russian 
aerodromes tied to the railways pointing towards India is 
not unlike “crossing the enemy’s T” in a naval action. 
Royal Air Force bombers could fly in on the enemy’s line 
of communications from a flank whereas this manoeuvre is 
denied to the enemy. On the whole the configuration of 
the vast battle ground in the air seems to favour India rather 
than Russia. 

But suppose that Russian bombers and fighters were 
able to achieve a temporary ascendancy on the North- 
West Frontier for some reason. What then? Is it necessary 
to assume that the nightmare of clouds of aeroplanes laying 
waste the fair land of Hindustan would come true ? Could 
Russia compel India to make terms by a threat of the utter 
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destruction of the land from the air? The answer to these 
questions is surely in the negative for the simple reason that 
India is too large to suffer any such fate—even if hostile 
bombers were free to roam at will for a time. In fact India 
is an agricultural country and there are no nerve centres 
whose destruction would paralyse her. What would the 
bombers do? They could attack railway junctions and 
cause a lot of distress by the indiscriminate bombing of 
towns. All this would be very terrible and the loss of life in 
a crowded bazaar might be great. But such action by the 
enemy would not go any distance towards knocking the 
country out. India is so vast that the enemy planes would 
have to go tremendous distances to find a target of any 
value and these targets are so widely separated that a pilot 
might well lose his way over the illimitable plains looking 
for the tiny point that was his objective. 

The rivers of the Punjab run across the hostile pilot’s 
route and they will give him no guidance. Roads are few 
and far between and they will not help him. He would 
probably have to follow the main railway lines and confine 
himself to attacks on such objectives as he could find along 
them. The towns and cantonments situated on these rail¬ 
ways might come in for a bad time but the effect of all this 
on India as a whole would be negligible. The arsenals are 
so widely scattered and so far from the Frontier that they 
will not suffer attack at all, even under the pessimistic 
assumption that die enemy Air Force might somehow get 
through the defence for a time. There seems no reason, 
dierefore, to fear that air attack on India could compel a 
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decision. The huge bulk of the country and its agricultural 
character prevent any such disaster. 

It can be safely assumed then that air attack alone either 
from Russia or Japan even by a large number of aeroplanes 
cannot force a decision. The main ports of entry lie far 
from the areas of possible air activity. The principal ports 
are Karachi, Bombay, and Calcutta, and only the last- 
named is in any danger. Since the danger is concentrated 
practically at one port the problem of defence is corres¬ 
pondingly simplified and it is possible to make Calcutta 
very unhealthy for raiding aircraft. No doubt the city and 
its docks would suffer damage but there is no reason to 
anticipate that the port would be put out of action. It 
should be remembered that the enemy that would be 
attacking Calcutta would be Japan, operating from the bor¬ 
ders of China or Thailand. But Japan is not in a position to 
maintain a very big air offensive owing to shortage of avia¬ 
tion spirit and of many other materials. Indeed if the 
United States entered the war on the side of Great Britain 
it is probable that Japan would be in no case to do more 
than fight desperately in the China Seas for her own exis¬ 
tence. The diversion of effort towards the aerial bombard¬ 
ment of Calcutta would then be a disastrous adventure for 
her, leading to a useless detachment of force urgently re¬ 
quired elsewhere. 

There is another reason why the bombing of Indian 
cities and towns would be ineffective in forcing surrender. 
The population of the big towns is a floating one to an 
extraordinary degree. The real homes of multitudes of the 
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people are in their villages and they drift into the towns for 
seasonal employment. They work there for a time and then 
return to their homes to gamer crops before returning 
again to the town. Thus one effect of the actual or threat¬ 
ened bombing of a town would be the dispersal of a con¬ 
siderable part of its population to the surrounding villages 
where they would be safe. The mass evacuation which 
more highly organized communities have to arrange under 
Government control would take place spontaneously and 
naturally in India without any special measures being 
necessary. Furthermore the strength of family ties among 
the peoples of India would result in many more town 
dwellers who wished to get away finding a home and a wel¬ 
come with their country cousins. 

The damage to urban property from aerial bombard¬ 
ment would no doubt be very distressing. But millions of 
the houses of Hindustan are of a very primitive description. 
The walls are of sun-dried mud and the roofs are of locally 
made tiles. The furniture is of the simplest kind and house¬ 
hold belongings are also confined to a few articles. Thus 
the ravages of bombardment would soon be repaired and 
the frugal simplicity of the Indian way of life is in itself 
a good insurance against serious loss. Nothing has shown 
tliis more remarkably than the bombing of Chinese cities 
where similar frugality prevails. The damage is exasper¬ 
ating and very distressing in hard cases. But the population 
soon makes good the damage and the life of the city goes on. 

In conclusion, then, it appears likely that India has 
nothing to fear from the air. The effect of bombing which 
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has been observed elsewhere would be to enrage the 
martial races and to stiffen their determination to resist. 
The non-martial races would perhaps be terrified but the 
prompt dispersal which would follow would act as an 
excellent defence measure and would protect them from 
serious harm. The North-West would be the most likely 
area to suffer bombardment but it is there that the martial 
races live. Thus air offensives alone do not hold out any 
prospect of striking success to an invader. It is air attack 
combined with an invasion by land that is the real danger. 
And so once more we are forced to turn our eyes in a 
north-westerly direction for the signs and portents of 
coming invasion. 
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In all that has been written so far there has been as it were 
a continual tendency to veer towards the North-West 
Frontier. Whatever the nature of the problem and from 
whatever aspect it was being regarded the Frontier 
obtruded itself. It is as though the memory of tremendous 
events has the power of stamping its impress on a place as 
well as on the minds of those who dwell there. It may be 
that under certain circumstances this dim memory may be 
able to reproduce a picture of some far-off event so that 
old battles arc fought again by ghostly armies on the very 
ground where they once contended. Only those who have 
lived in that strange region known as the North-West 
Frontier of India will understand the odd feeling of tension 
in the very atmosphere, so hard and clear and cruel that a 
man may stand on a peak and see for two hundred miles 
through its crystal clarity. 

It is difficult to write about this tension since there are 
no words in the language that fit in with it. One may use 
all manner of vague phrases seemingly descriptive of some¬ 
thing which is indeed beyond description. There is a quality 
of expectancy in the air as though something were just 
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about to happen, an expectancy bom of much experience 
of battle, murder and sudden death which is at one with 
the hard ridges rising with a fierce uprush to where they 
cut the skyline as cleanly as with the edge of a sword. The 
queer electrical storms borne along by inky black clouds 
that yet contain no rain add their own ingredients to the 
cauldron, full fraught with mischief, that is ever brewing 
on the Frontier. The storms mutter tmeasily along the 
ranges and it is only rarely that they break loose and, 
blazing with continuous lightnings, tear across the plains 
on the wings of a howling hurricane that leaves a trail of 
dust-laden fury succeeded by an uneasy calm. 

It is a land where no man goes unarmed—a land where 
a rifle is more highly prized than a woman. It is a land 
seamed with blood feuds where the murder of an enemy is 
a meritorious deed applauded by all. But the murder ends 
nothing save the life of the victim. The feud goes on from 
generation to generation, reprisal begetting reprisal in a 
never-ending story of hatred. The tribesmen are locked for 
ever within a bloodstained jail of their own construction 
from which there is no escape. Their lives are circumscribed 
by the whole-time job of remaining alive, for there is not 
only the bullet or dagger of the assassin to be avoided but 
also an endless struggle against harsh economic conditions. 
The soil of their fields is stony, dry and unproductive so that 
they are hard put to it to raise crops to feed themselves. A 
succession of bad years means ruin—or else dictates the 
necessity for a successful foray against more fortunate neigh¬ 
bours or against the prosperous farmers of the Peshawar Vale. 
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Hatred and Want are bad companions, yet the tribesmen 
are compelled to have them for bedfellows their whole life 
long. Their handsome faces are stamped with the line¬ 
aments of the hidden fires within and their deep rumbling 
voices match the stern conditions under which they live. 
Nature and the tribesmen are cast in the same mould on die 
Frontier and the one seems to understand the other in a 
closer communion than is vouchsafed to mortals in easier 
lands. Indeed it is not alone the harsh mass of tumbled 
ridges burning to a yellow ochre under the brilliant sun 
that causes the tension in the air. The tribesman himself 
forms part of it, is in fact one with it, just as much as the 
sky-pointing peaks and the electrical storms and the moan¬ 
ing winds that roar by day but die down to utter silence in 
the cloudless starry nights. 

It is not strange that this explosive region should be the 
very place where countless armies have trampled their way 
from Asia to try and break into Hindustan. To and fro over 
the passes of the Hills the tide of battle has raged, staining 
the blood-stained soil a deeper red. How many times have 
the tribesmen seen an alien host sweep through the Khyber 
Pass? No man can answer that question save to guess at 
some fantastic figure, for the Khyber Pass is the chosen 
route for host upon host of hungry invaders whose first 
sight of the plains of India was from the summit of the 
Shahgai ridge, whence the narrow V-shaped jaws of the 
Pass can be seen a thousand feet below. Perhaps it is because 
of this endless succession of fierce warriors that the Frontier 
is cursed with the curse of Cain and perhaps the tribesmen 
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are condemned to be murderous ruffians because the 
Powers of Darkness are too strong for them. Must the tale 
of hatred and slaughter go on for ever? Will the passes 
once again be filled with the noisy machines of a modem 
army bent on looting the Treasure House of the World? 
It is the purpose of this book to try and answer that 
question. 

The danger lies in the North-West but we must be sure 
that any danger from the North-East will not render the 
rear of the defenders insecure. The geographical defences 
provided by the delta of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra 
as well as by mountains covered with rain-sodden jungles 
have been fully dealt with in a former chapter. But when 
the question of actual military operations is viewed, the 
situation of Burma cannot be ignored. It is true that this 
book is about the defence of India and that Burma is no 
longer a part of India since the recent administrative separa¬ 
tion, but the occupation of Burma by a hostile power 
/would have to be resisted by India as strenuously as an 
attack on India itself. 

Burma is well protected by many geographical features 
which would hinder the advance of an army of invasion, 
but that a way into her territory exists is now common 
knowledge. The Burma road from China is very much in 
the public eye and it points the way to where a possible 
; line of advance lies. Happily it is a road from China—a 
.//friendly country inhabited by a highly intelligent people 
'who are unlikely to be infected by the German love of 
regimentation and violence. Happily too the road lies far 
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inland for it crosses the Burmese Frontier at a point 1,800 
miles from Japan. The Japanese have of course been 
occupying the coast line of the mainland and extending a 
precarious hold over lines of communication here and there 
in China. They are indeed probably planning to occupy 
French Indo-China and this would bring them much 
nearer the Burma Road. But the distances are very big and 
it is 1,600 miles by sea from Japan to Hanoi in Indo-China 
and then 500 miles by land from Hanoi to the Burma Road. 
There are no railways running inland from Hanoi towards 
the Burma Frontier and it docs not seem that a very 
formidable expeditionary force could be sent from Japan 
especially in view of the fact that the Chinese Army would 
be carrying out flank attacks along the whole of the 500 
miles from the coast. 

With her hands full of war with China and possibly with 
the United States of America it is improbable, to put it 
mildly, that Japan would embark on a hare-brained venture 
so far from home against the proud strength of India. Sheer 
distance would swallow up the expedition before it had 
reached its goal. But on the principle of assuming the 
worst, let us suppose that a strong Japanese force appeared 
on the Burmese frontier and that assured lines of communi¬ 
cation could be established for it. What then? Would the 
danger be serious ? 

It is pretty safe to remain unmoved by so alarming a 
portent, even if it happened. In Burma itself the natural line 
of communication is dictated by the course of the Irrawaddy 
river which runs due south to Rangoon nearly 600 miles 
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away. The railways of Burma also run mainly north and 
south so that the defenders would have excellent rail and 
river communications in sharp contrast to the trackless 
jungle in the rear of the invaders. Further, if the objective 
of the enemy were India it is only necessary to point out 
that there is no railway communication at all between 
Burma and India so that the invaders would have the 
uninviting prospect of fighting their way through another 
600 miles of trackless country in order to reach Calcutta. 
The last part of their journey would be across the myriad 
waterways and swamps of the Sundcrbunds and they 
would then be distant from home by 1,100 miles by land 
added to 1,600 miles by sea, attacked continuously both by 
land and sea at every point. It is difficult to take the pros¬ 
pect of such an expedition seriously. 

The whole operation even if confined to a threat to in¬ 
vade and occupy Burma alone would be such a hazardous 
undertaking for Japan that it is unlikely to be attempted. 
If hostilities were confined to Great Britain and Japan it 
might be possible for Japan to attempt something. But with 
China and possibly the United States also engaged and with 
Russia looking on inscrutably from the north it would be 
suicidal for Japan to engage her fleet and army on a venture 
to attack India by land from the north-cast. 

It seems reasonable to conclude therefore that the fear of 
Japanese invasion by land over the north-east frontier is in 
fact groundless. Not until the progress of discovery and 
invention has caused the map of the world to shrink still 
further will there be any danger from that quarter. And it 
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is also reasonable to hope that in the years to come when 
engineers have made journeys of a thousand miles or so 
equal to a transit nowadays of a hundred miles, mankind 
will no longer turn these wonderful machines to such base 
purposes as the delight in smashing. A generation or two 
must pass before the new machines flit their way across the 
world and man has therefore still time to organize the 
restraint of criminals. 

It is unnecessary to spend much time on other frontiers 
before coming to grips witli the danger from the north¬ 
west. Between the north-east and the north- west the re¬ 
gion of the Himalayas forbids any army from approaching 
India. Beyond the Himalayas are the high plateau lands of 
Tibet, icy and wind-swept and almost uninhabited. The 
average height of the Roof of the World is 15,000 feet, 
while the snow-capped giants of the Himalayas rise to more 
than 20,000 feet for hundreds of miles. There is no recog¬ 
nized caravan route across the barren tableland of Tibet and 
there arc no easy passes through the main ranges of the 
Himalayas. Explorers have traversed a way across this for¬ 
bidden region from time to time and their tales make it 
plain beyond doubt that the Himalayan Frontier of India, 

1 1,500 miles long, is utterly barred to an invading army by 
Nature herself. Neither marching men nor beasts of bur- 
j den nor clanking machines could essay the passage of that 
desolate part of the earth without meeting with disaster. 

And so at last we come to the real danger—invasion from 
the north-west. It is the historic route that has so often 
been trodden by invading armies for reasons of geo- 
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graphy that have been described in a former chapter. It is 
through the Khyber Pass that the great Asiatic caravan 
winds its way and connects with all the caravan routes of 
Asia. Along this slender thread, connecting India with the 
rest of the continent, the wealth of Hindustan moved its 
precarious way and became known to the rest of the world, 
not only from a display of its glittering wares but also from 
the tales of travellers who spoke of even greater wealth left 
behind. Small wonder that greedy conquerors were 
tempted to break into the Treasure House and that they 
chose the organized caravan routes for their devastating 
passage. 

It was by this route that the fair-skinned ancestors of the 
Hindus of Northern India entered the land so long ago that 
there is no certainty as to when it happened. The ancient 
holy books of the Hindus give no clue to the date which 
must remain a matter for speculation. All that is known is 
that it was very, very long ago in the depths of Time. It is 
not considered necessary or desirable by the Hindus to 
record the history of mundane events since these are an 
illusion of no import compared to the affairs of the spirit 
which are the only reality. So there is no history of India 
until the Mohammedans burst into the land bringing with 
them a bureau of court officials among whom were com¬ 
petent historians. Archaeologists must do their best to 
decipher the history of that ancient blank period from in¬ 
scriptions and excavations. It is tantalizing that it should be 
so difficult to draw the curtain aside from the hidden history 
of India over such immense periods for it seems certain that 
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it was a very brilliant age when arts and sciences flourished 
and the people dwelt for century after century under the 
rule of priest-guided kings. 

There is a definite record of only one invasion during all 
that long silent period—that of Alexander the Great in 
326 B.c. He entered India from the north-west and some of 
his troops probably used the Khybcr Pass though he 
himself traversed the Chitral gateway. Whether there were 
other invasions up to the time that the recorded history of 
the Mohammedan irruptions began in a.d. 999 can only be 
guessed. But it would be a good guess to say that there 
must have been many raids both big and small for con¬ 
querors were as greedy then as they are now and the fabu¬ 
lous wealth of India was as great as it is to-day. It would 
be safe to imagine the trampling footsteps of conquering 
hosts echoing down the long corridors of time for untold 
ages. And the passage of Time has not altered by a single 
yard the route by which the stern facts of physical geo¬ 
graphy compelled them to come. 

It is little to be wondered then that the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury was a time when the British Government was extra¬ 
ordinarily sensitive to fears of the invasion of India from 
the north-west. England was on the worst possible terms 
with Russia for what seem now to be singularly inadequate 
reasons. The Crimean War had left a long period of dis¬ 
quiet behind it and, so far from the storm clearing the air, 
it looked like being a prelude to a much greater conflict. 
Russia was credited with predatory designs on India, and 
there was much diplomatic activity and much angling, 
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cajoling and threatening at Kabul. Time and again it looked 
as though the clash must come and war fever in England 
rose nearly to boiling point. It was the era of Jingoism 
when the populace shouted defiance at the Muscovite on 
every possible occasion and when the Poet Laureate urged 
the riflemen of England to form, form, against the coming 
storm. It is no purpose of this book to trace the history of 
those exciting days. But they left a strong impress upon the 
national memory which is still operative. In fact there is a 
danger that two national memories, one Russian and one 
British, might still bring about a dangerous situation unless 
wise statesmanship and sober counsels play their part in a 
future crisis—which is happily not visible at the time of 
writing and which should never occur. 

The ingrained Russian memory is that of the marvellous 
success of the Cossack Horde. The miraculous story has 
already been told of the spread of Russia across Siberia to 
the Pacific Ocean in an amazingly short space of time. It 
will be remembered that the Cossack movement died down 
and that a last surge of the tide in a southward direction 
from Turkestan petered out and proved to be the end of 
that glorious period of rapid expansion. But the memory 
is there in the national consciousness of Russia, lying dor¬ 
mant and awaiting new glories if ever the urge to expand 
set the people on the move again. All attempts to stimulate 
the movement artificially by transporting masses of help¬ 
less political prisoners and dispossessed peasants have merely 
resulted in sullen resistance, as such monumental folly was 
bound to do. But the Russians are a great people and the 
Q 
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folly of temporary rulers will not eclipse their greatness, if 
ever the vast Russian hive showed signs of throwing out 
swarms as it did in the day of the Cossack Hordes then it 
will behove the nations of the world to look to their locks 
and bars. In fact a revival of this spirit would be the first 
sign of danger on the North-West Frontier as will presently 
be shown. 

The memory that lies not so very deep in the British 
political mind is the result of the fairly recent events of the 
nineteenth century already mentioned. In spite of Anglo- 
Russian conventions and ententes, in the face of the final 
settlement of many thorny questions on or near the North- 
West Frontier, the English are still highly sensitive to 
Russian movement anywhere near the Frontier. It is 
enough for a newspaper to publish a vague report of the 
massing of Russian troops at some place which has an 
oriental-sounding name for experts to rush into print with 
alarmist articles about the Russian menace to India. People 
do not know very much about the interior of Asia and 
highly coloured pictures of masses of Muscovite troops 
marching across the borders of Hindustan still send a shud¬ 
der through Britain, so potent are the racial memories of 
distant events. 

Of course it is quite true that, if ever Russia decided to 
attempt the invasion of India, she would have to mass 
troops at points which would threaten the North-West 
Frontier. But that is only one of many steps which would 
have to be taken before the tremendous enterprise could be 
set on foot. The deployment of the huge forces needed for 
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the attack would necessitate the choice of a battleground 
and this consideration at once brings Afghanistan into the 
picture. For a glance at the map will show that Russia 
cannot invade Lidia without passing through that country. 
Enough has already been said to prove this proposition, for 
the only other routes lie either through the snow-bound 
fastnesses of the Pamirs to the north or else by way of a 
long sweep round through Persia and the empty sun- 
scorched deserts of the Baluchistan—neither of which are 
worth considering except for the purposes of a diversion 
and of a nuisance raid. 

The position of Afghanistan must therefore be cleared up 
before the hostile commander can make a move. Is she to 
be an ally helping in the great adventure from hope of 
reward? Is she to be conquered as the first step or at any 
rate is she to be so threatened with brute force that she will 
acquiesce in the Muscovite onslaught? Or will she ally her¬ 
self with India and take an active part in the defence of 
Hindustan ? These are the questions that must be faced and 
their answers are of tremendous importance. It is, how¬ 
ever, improbable that the attitude of Afghanistan would be 
absolutely decisive in determining the fate of India though it 
might well decide the fate of the Russian expeditionary force. 

It is necessary to consider this matter at some length and 
it is first of all proper to examine what Afghanistan herself 
has to say about it. It would be very foolish to talk theo¬ 
retically about that great and growing country as though 
she were of little account and could be pushed this way and 
that as great Powers might decide. Perhaps there was a 
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time in the past when that was possible but it is certainly 
not the case nowadays. It is indeed possible that England 
has always underrated the strength of Afghanistan—a 
strength which lies not only in the hearts of her sturdy 
mountaineers but also in the inherent strength of her 
geographical position. Several wars have been fought with 
Afghanistan with one object and another, but at the end of 
them Afghanistan is still where she was at the beginning. 
Kabul and Kandahar have been occupied more than once 
by British troops but after a short stay they have found it 
desirable to come away again. The political commonsense 
of the British people has always seen that an independent 
and friendly Afghanistan, not a resentful conquered 
Afghanistan, is the best bulwark against a Russian invasion 
of India. The Afghan wars have had the same root cause 
in every case—the fear that Russian influence at Kabul 
might become too strong. Time and again England has 
felt that she had cause to suspect that Afghanistan was 
either unwilling or unable to withstand Russian pressure. 
It is conceivable that the British Government in the nine¬ 
teenth century was over-sensitive in this regard and that 
Afghanistan never had any intention of submitting to 
Russian dictation nor had she any fear of Russian conquest. 
That is a matter for the historians but the doubt about the 
position of Afghanistan in the last century scarcely exists 
now. It is a new Afghanistan that has arisen and it is a new 
portent both for India and for Russia to ponder deeply. 

The racial memory most strongly ingrained in Afghanis¬ 
tan is probably acute suspicion of the intentions of both 
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Britain and of Russia. The first Afghan war in 1839 was 
probably the result of British expansive energy whatever 
motives may have been ascribed at the time. There had 
been a period of rapid expansion of British influence inside 
India and a number of striking successes had been gained by 
lending the help of tiny British forces to warring Indian 
rulers who sought British assistance against their rivals. It 
was a heroic time when great deeds of valour were per¬ 
formed by adventurous Englishmen and their exploits 
brought British influence right up to the North-West 
Frontier. The hardy adventurers of those days were soon 
peering eagerly over the Frontier and it was not long before 
they went over the Frontier Hills—only to find that they 
were up against something very different from the warring 
Indian rajahs and the peoples of the plains. Not in Afghan¬ 
istan could British influence be spread as easily as it had 
been throughout the length and breadth of India. 

Russia had much the same experience when she tried to 
enter Afghanistan from the north. She burned her fingers 
as severely as the British had done. And it has been the 
same in the sphere of political intrigue as on the battlefield. 
Afghanistan has been through periods of parlous danger, 
but in the end she remains Afghanistan. It is not surprising 
that, when at last there was a trial of better methods of 
open agreement and of overtures both from Britain and 
from Russia, Afghanistan held suspiciously aloof. She 
showed her resentment for past treatment by preferring 
to open negotiations with any country but Britain or 
Russia. After the end of the Afghan War of 1919 she 
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sought the help of Germany and Italy more readily than 
that of her neighbours. 

But such unnatural contacts which had no basis in reality 
have withered away and it is to be hoped that Afghanistan 
will not nurse her resentment over long. The reasons for 
this thawing of the chilly diplomatic relations between 
England and Afghanistan are many. For one thing—and it 
is probably the strongest motive in bringing about a change 
—Afghanistan has shaken off the bad old oriental ways 
while retaining what is best in her character. The new 
spirit which has arisen and the new pact of Saadabad in 
which she is an equal partner with Turkey, Iraq, and Iran 
have given the King of Afghanistan and his ministers a new 
confidence in their own strength. Furthermore, when she 
surveys her neighbours, she is bound to become aware of a 
great change in the political sphere. She cannot fail to 
observe that England is fully occupied in working out a 
new Constitution for India and that the desire for new 
protectorates over any of the neighbours of Hindustan has 
completely died out. She must have noticed the scrupulous 
observance of correct relations with the independent king¬ 
dom of Nepal and again the fact that British troops evacu¬ 
ated Mesopotamia and handed the country over to the 
King of Iraq must have had a tremendous effect on 
Afghanistan. It is not too much to hope that these acts of 
political commonsense have done much to extinguish the 
last embers of resentment against England. It is patent to 
the whole world that England has no wish to extend her 
Empire by force of arms. 
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But if the new spirit is full of auspicious omens for better 
relations between England and Afghanistan, what of the 
great neighbour of the North? It would be a good guess 
that Afghanistan must still be full of anxious suspicion 
regarding events in that quarter. The chill wind must 
bring many uneasy rumours out of the frozen north owing 
to many uncomfortable happenings across the river Oxus» 
The fact that the whole of Bokhara has been occupied by 
Soviet troops and that the Amir of Bokhara is living in 
exile from his native land must have been most unwelcome 
to the Afghans. The very name of the country has been 
obliterated from the map and the land of the Muscovite 
now marches with that of Afghanistan from China to 
Persia with nothing wider than a river to separate the two 
—and not even that for a great length of the frontier. 

But there is worse to come when the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment looks out across the border lands of the north. Russia 
acquired Bokhara by methods of infiltration rather than by 
conquest. Swarms of agents spread communist doctrines 
among the people of Bokhara in a manner which has 
become painfully familiar. It is fair to say that the Soviet 
agents were unlike those of Germany who are merely out 
to enrol traitors to betray their country so that the Germans 
may loot it. The emissaries of Moscow genuinely believed 
in the new heaven and earth that they preached and they 
found willing listeners among the people of Bokhara. In¬ 
deed why should they not, when the Turkestanis under 
Soviet rule were blood brothers to the inhabitants of 
Bokhara ? So Bokhara disappeared and a shiver ran through 
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Afghanistan. It is true that the new heaven and earth have 
not yet been established but men are very gullible and they 
are always ready to listen to those who make wonderful 
promises. 

So Afghanistan has a very real apprehension in regard to 
her northern borderland. There is a particular reason for 
this apart from the general fear of Russian penetration. It so 
happens that the most fertile land in Afghanistan lies 
mainly in that very region where the Muscovite looks 
across the Oxus. It is here that the revenue of Afghanistan 
is principally earned and the loss of the productive low¬ 
lands would be a terrible blow. For Afghanistan is to a 
great extent a harsh barren tableland of sparse population 
and the idea that communist teaching was being spread 
among the peoples of the northern provinces of the land 
would be a horrid nightmare. 

In fact a pale ghost of the Cossack Horde has reappeared 
in modem guise. The absorption of Bokhara by the pene¬ 
tration of hordes of agents is the modem equivalent of the 
ancient method and in the case of Bokhara it was a com¬ 
plete success. The temptation to repeat the process in 
Afghanistan must be ever present in the mind of the Soviet 
Government. The fear of this must be accentuated in 
Afghanistan by the knowledge that the people of the rich 
lowlands along the Oxus have stronger racial affinity with 
their brothers in Bokhara than with the inhabitants of 
Afghanistan. This is an unpleasant fact which must be faced 
and the danger must be countered by giving the people as 
good or better government than the Soviets do. But the 
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existence of this danger is almost enough in itself to explain 
why Afghanistan is turning a more friendly eye towards 
Delhi. And Delhi will be ready to meet any overtures from 
over the North-West Frontier half-way, for India wants a 
period of peace in which to work out her new Constitu¬ 
tion and this would be ensured by a strong friendship 
between India and Afghanistan. 

But there is fortunately another aspect of the Afghan 
question which must receive attention before Russia could 
contemplate invasion—the plans for which, it cannot be 
too often repeated, depend on a settlement one way or 
another with Afghanistan. It is a matter of tremendous 
significance that Afghanistan is a Mohammedan power. In 
speaking of India it was pointed out that the mixture of 
races within her borders did not produce such confused 
diversity as might be expected because religion is of more 
importance than race in Hindustan. The cementing power 
of Islam has a similar effect throughout the Orient though 
its potency must not be over-stressed. Still it is true to say 
that the Saadabad pact, binding together Turkey, Iraq, 
Iran and Afghanistan, is to a great extent an Islamic pact. 
The pact embraces peoples belonging to both the Sunni 
and Shiah sects of Islam who usually have no great love for 
one another and this alone is a striking thing. 

Now there is latent in all Mohammedans a strong desire 
for the revival of the Khalifate. The Khalif is the spiritual 
leader of all Mohammedans and there is at the moment no 
one filling the role. The Sultan of Turkey was the last 
Khalif and, when he was deposed and Mustafa Kemal ruled 
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Turkey with his masterly hand, not only did the’Khalif 
disappear but the Turks announced that the Khalifate had 
been abolished. This announcement sent a shock through¬ 
out the world of Islam, but the longing for a Khalif still 
bums strongly in the hearts of millions of Mohammedans. 
One of the qualifications for the office is that the Khalif 
must be both the head of an independent Mohammedan 
State and the Commander of its army. He must indeed be 
the Commander of the Faithful and one of the reasons why 
the abolition of the Khalifate by Turkey was passed over in 
gloomy silence after the first shock of horror was that 
there was not at the time any obvious successor to the 
honourable position. But with the rise to a powerful posi¬ 
tion of many Mohammedan kingdoms since the war of 
1914-18 the position is changing. It is possible that hopes 
for a new Khalif are springing up again and that candidates 
will appear in due course. 

However this may be and whatever may be the out¬ 
come of this new hope, it is undoubtedly a fact that the 
Islamic pact between four powerful Mohammedan coun¬ 
tries has proved to be a strong magnet to attract their co¬ 
religionists in neighbouring lands.. The attraction is felt 
strongly in India so that the Moslem League, which is the 
Mohammedan political party opposed to the Hindu Con¬ 
gress political party, is inclined to look backward over its 
shoulder towards Kabul and even beyond to the powerful 
countries of Iraq, Iran and Turkey. If this is the case in 
well-governed and contented India it is no less true that the 
people of Turkestan who are predominantly Mohammedan 
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are also feeling the magnetic tug of this strong Islamic pact. 

Thus the Soviets are confronted with a new situation. 
The Cossack Horde depended for its success on the forward 
thrust of a crowd of energetic adventurers followed in due 
course by the restraining pull of the central government 
drawing within its fold the half-settled region that had 
been absorbed. But now things have changed. No longer 
is it the case that a turbulent horde can be thrown forward. 
Things are the other way round and it is the people of the 
forward region who are beckoning to willing listeners to 
come and join their co-religionists in an already settled 
region. It is therefore very much open to question whether 
the absorption of Afghanistan by Horde methods would 
prove so easy to-day as it was a few years ago in Bokhara. 
The failure of the new heaven and earth to materialize and 
die rise of the four-power pact between Turkey, Iraq, Iran, 
and Afghanistan have altered the whole situation. The 
struggle between the chill economic doctrines of Karl 
Marx and the burning precepts of the Prophet is by no 
means decided in favour of Marx. 

So if ever Russia should decide that the time had come 
for the great adventure, she must face up first to the prob¬ 
lem of Afghanistan for the only practicable road to India 
from the land of the Soviets lies through that country. In 
order to deploy her huge forces she must make a wide 
sweep round with her left flank pivoting on the impassable 
mountain region of the Pamirs. There is simply no other 
way and the railway system constructed by Russia in the 
neighbourhood of the Afghan border shows this as plainly 
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as can be. Russia must decide on either a friendly alliance, 
sheer conquest, or intimidation into acquiescence with the 
movement of troops through the country. Let us see how 
these alternatives would be likely to work out. 

Firstly comes the conclusion of an alliance with Afghan¬ 
istan directed against Great Britain. The establishment of 
normal friendly relations between Russia and Afghanistan 
is of course a matter which could give nothing but satis¬ 
faction to all other countries and would be an affair of the 
two countries concerned alone. But the alliance of the two 
countries for the purpose of a violent aggression against 
India would be a very different tiring. It could not be con¬ 
cealed for very long for the first fruits of such an alliance 
would be the movement of Russian troops into Afghanis¬ 
tan and the establishment of a chain of cantonments and 
aerodromes from the region of Herat towards the North- 
West Frontier of India. How such events would square 
with the pact of Saadabad between the four Islamic powers 
cannot be stated, but it is, to say the least of it, unlikely that 
they are contemplated in it. In view of the excellent rela¬ 
tions between Turkey and Great Britain and the cordial 
comradeship between Iraq and England it seems probable 
that the signatories to the pact would decidedly frown upon 
the admission of the Muscovite to a position from which 
he would be able to dominate and threaten the security of 
them all. Iran would view such an occupation of Afghan¬ 
istan—that is what it would amount to—with the utmost 
consternation. But it seems unnecessary to labour the point 
because the new Afghanistan is not going to consent to its 
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own extinction at the hands of Russia now or at any time 
in the future. She knows full well that what Russia holds 
she does not let go. Whatever promises of sharing the 
loot of India might be made, Afghanistan is quite aware 
that there would not be much left over for her after her 
powerful neighbour had helped herself. The fierce inde¬ 
pendence of the Afghans, fortified by the new Islamic pact, 
makes it unthinkable that she would ever admit the armies 
of Russia within her gates. 

Ruling out peaceful penetration there remains only the 
occupation of the country by intimidation or else the out¬ 
right conquest of the land. These remaining alternatives are 
not really capable of being separated from one another. 
They amount to much the same thing for the idea of a 
cowed Afghanistan kept quiet by threats is such an unreal 
fiction that it is almost ludicrous to imagine such a state of 
affairs. However, let it be assumed that the authorities in 
Kabul were terrorized by threats on the Teutonic model to 
order the people of Afghanistan to stand aside while their 
country was overrun by Prussian armies, though this is 
itself an absurd assumption. What then ? Is it likely that the 
virile population of that vast country would allow such 
things to happen? The answer is that there would be such 
an outburst of guerrilla warfare of a particularly bloody and 
terrible nature that the whole Russian Army of occupation 
as well as the army of invasion would be fully occupied in 
dealing with it. 

In fact the only possible course for Russia bent on the 
grand plan of invasion is to make war on Afghanistan and 
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to conquer the whole country as rapidly as possible. But 
this would bring the other members of the Saadabad pact 
into action so that there would be a solid bloc of defence 
against the aggressor from Calcutta to Constantinople. It is 
not an attractive picture for the aggressor to contemplate 
because it looks as though Russia would then be desper¬ 
ately fighting on many fronts which would give much 
occupation even to the huge numbers of the Red Army. In 
fact the lineaments of the picture disclose that there is really 
no such thing as an isolated attempt to invade India. The 
interlocking of many interests along the whole southern 
borders of the territories of the U.S.S.R. would cause the 
entire length of it to flame into war if the present system of 
alliances holds good. 

There is every prospect that not only would the Saada¬ 
bad pact hold firm but that it would be strengthened by a 
threat. So long as it does so, the prospects of a Russian 
invasion of India are not very bright. But it will be well to 
pursue the method of envisaging the worst. Let it there¬ 
fore be assumed that at some future date things are very 
different from what they are now. Let us contemplate a 
Russia determined to challenge the British Empire and to 
strike a direct blow at India. Opposed to her we shall have 
to imagine a friendless England with the whole world 
waiting to see which way the titanic struggle between the 
two antagonists will go. It will further be necessary to sup¬ 
pose that Russia had no other preoccupations on her hands 
and that she felt free to devote her whole strength to the 
plan of invasion. It is a picture which is never very likely 
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to come true but clear-cut assumptions of this nature must 
be made if a proper appreciation of the plan of invasion is 
to be understood. It would be irritating to the reader to be 
continually qualifying the details of the plan with a mass 
of ifs and whethcrs. Let us assume the worst and face up 
to it. 

And so wc come face to face with the ancient bogey of a 
Russian invasion of India. It is a bogey which caused many 
sleepless nights to our grandfathers. They pictured Russian 
armies pouring over the passes of the North-West Frontier 
in irresistible numbers with the way prepared for them by 
cunning intrigue with rebel Indian elements. The Indian 
Mutiny of 1847 was then not so far distant in time that the 
possibility of a rising coinciding with the invasion could be 
dismissed as an unreal nightmare. Spy stories about clever 
Russians creeping into positions of trust in India made up 
the plot of many a thriller of those days—and the counter¬ 
espionage of the British Secret Service on the Frontier 
provided Kipling himself with the plot of one of his finest 
books. 

The ancient bogey still has power to make our flesh creep. 
He turns up again and again, complete with hoof, horns 
and tail, breathing out sulphurous fumes and uttering 
frightful cries and threats. He is indeed a very fine bogey 
and he has been able to add to his make-up some new 
elements which look very alarming. The modem German 
technique of sapping the defence of a country by an atro¬ 
cious process of buying traitors by the hundred thousand 
is much the same as the fancied method of Russian intrigues 
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of the nineteenth century leading to a revolt of the Indian 
Army. It is fortunately true that Russians are more civilized 
than Germans and that the Muscovite is too decent a person 
to descend to the blackmail and torture by means of which 
young Germans regiment the blackguard element in the 
country they desire to loot. But the Russian method of 
promising shining economic rewards to the underdog has 
had its successes and so the bogey has borrowed the cloak 
of Karl Marx in order to scare the owners of property. 
Again the modern plan of overrunning a victim with over¬ 
whelming forces both in men and equipment is but a 
modem revival of the horrid vision of vast numbers of 
grey-clad soldiers from the north that so disturbed England 
for two generations. It all sounds very terrible and the deep 
growl of Bogey! Bogey! is still potent to awaken alarm. 
And indeed it would be very foolish to ridicule the old 
monster. Not by such easy methods can he be exorcized. 
But like all bogeys, if he is resolutely faced, he begins to 
shrink and half his terrors disappear. 

The sentinels on the Frontier peer anxiously into the 
darkness beyond trying to discern what maimer of approach 
is being made by the hidden enemy. A brilliant searchlight 
can pierce that darkness and the enemy’s plan of campaign 
can be illuminated with a revealing glare. To put it into 
plain English, it is possible to foresee with great exactitude 
what the plan of invasion must be and it is consequently 
possible to take steps to defeat it. With resolute defenders 
the grand plan of invasion can be countered and the enemy 
can be flung back in confusion. 
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There is not much object in going into the history of 
former invasions of India for a very good reason. India has 
only been invaded when she was distracted and divided— 
and that unfortunately has been far too often the case and 
there have only been relatively short periods within his¬ 
torical times when she was united under a strong ruler. 
During the brilliant dynasty of the Moguls, when the 
Kings of Delhi held their lordship over Hindustan with a 
firm hand, no other power dared to attack them. But when 
the Mogul Empire began to break up the invader appeared 
again and eventually looted the capital city. A weak central 
government as well as a non-existent one soon attracted an 
invader who marched unresisted over the borders in the 
far North-West. Thus the decisive battles for the possession 
of India were fought well within the frontiers of the land. 
A battle fought, not against the enemy at the gates, but with 
the enemy marching swiftly many hundreds of miles 
within the ramparts is a lost battle indeed. Little wonder 
that the bloody struggles on the plains of Panipat outside 
the great city of Delhi are one long talc of disaster to the 
defender. Those terrible struggles with hundreds of thou- 
R 257 
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sands of men—perhaps even a million men—contending 
for the colossal prize of the Treasure House have few lessons 
for us nowadays, because a united India would not fight 
on the plains of Panipat but on the Frontier. 

Now all the invasions of India came from the west and 
it is from the west that we are to imagine, God forbid, that 
a mighty Russian host is gathering for the attack. The 
signs of the impending storm could not be obscured, so 
massive are the preparations for modem war, and we are 
entitled to assume that the tocsin would sound as loudly in 
Afghanistan as in Lidia. Indeed every telegraph line 
throughout the whole of Asia would vibrate, setting the 
needles of instruments tinkling and telephone bells shrilling 
in every nerve centre of the Orient. The messages arriving 
in the cantonments of India would set troops on the move 
to their alarm stations and the North-Western Railway 
would carry long trains full of men and munitions climbing 
the grade from the rich plains of Hindustan to the harsh 
uplands of the Frontier. Which way are they coming ? That 
is a question that would be eagerly canvassed by all ranks 
of the fierce men looking forward to the joy of battle. 

Which way are they coming? It will be remembered 
that there are five gateways into India from the North- 
West. Quetta in the Khojak-Bolan Pass, the Gumal Valley, 
the Kurram Valley, the Khybcr Pass, and the road through 
Chitral—these are the five gates through the mighty ram¬ 
parts of Hindustan in order from south to north. Through 
which of these will the enemy direct his blow ? Where must 
the defenders mass their strength to meet this blow? These 
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are the questions to which the Comniander-in-Chief in 
India must find the answer. 

It is possible to provide the answer, though in these days 
of total war and the employment of immense masses of 
troops drawn by conscription from the whole population 
it might simply be assumed that the enemy will make a 
fierce attack on all five of the gateways and that they must 
all be equally defended. In fact however, the answer is not 
quite so simple because the mechanization of modern 
armies circumscribes their activities considerably. There 
has been a significant change since Lord Roberts, in pre¬ 
paring an attack on Afghanistan, kept the enemy guessing 
where he intended to strike, until at the last moment he 
advanced rapidly and successfully through the Kurram 
gateway and caught the enemy napping. Such a manoeuvre 
would be impracticable now because concealment of the 
massing of troops is impossible. To-day the vast para¬ 
phernalia of a mechanized army takes much time to 
assemble and thus gives time for spies to send word of the 
concentration. Aeroplanes could not fail to see signs of the 
concentration in a land where there are no trees. It is 
therefore reasonable to suppose that the defenders of India 
would have some notice of the intentions of the enemy 
apart from prior reasoning about the matter. Thus it may 
be expected that the answer to the question propounded 
will be given by the enemy some days before the actual 
attack, if he decides to concentrate his main blow on one of 
the gateways. 

But this is no real solution to the question. The defenders 
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will want more than a few days’ notice, for they too will 
have huge masses of mechanized weapons to assemble. It 
would not be a feasible plan to concentrate the defending 
armies at some central point behind the line ready to rush 
to the threatened point of attack. Too late, might well be 
the epitaph on the tombstone of such a plan. Still it must be 
admitted that, if the gateways were of such surpassing 
impregnability that they could be held lightly until the 
direction of the enemy’s blow were known with certainty, 
the plan might work. Some of them, at any rate, are won¬ 
derfully strong and in certain respects the plan would work. 
But there must be more certainty about the matter unless 
indeed the invader simply means to batter at each gate 
simultaneously with overwhelming force. Before hazard¬ 
ing an opinion as to what will be the enemy’s plan, it is 
necessary to start further back and see, if possible, in what 
manner he must advance across Afghanistan from Russian 
Turkestan. 

Russian armies advancing from Turkestan into Afghanis¬ 
tan and through that country to the North-West Frontier 
of India will have no easy time. The Russian commander 
must make up his mind which route to take and his choice 
is limited to two not very attractive alternatives. The 
shortest way is from the cantonments on the river Oxus 
across the Hindu Kush range of mountains towards Kabul. 
Allied to this is a way across the Hindu Kush from the 
Oxus to Chitral which looks inviting on the map at first 
sight, though Alexander the Great sliied away from it. The 
Hindu Kush is a tremendous range rising to 17,000 feet, 
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though it does not rival the Himalayas in immensity. The 
passes through it are formidable but not impossible and 
they lie at an altitude of about 8,000 feet—quite enough to 
render them snowbound in winter. There arc recognized 
routes through them, but the roads are not good and 
mechanized transport would not take very kindly to a long 
journey over such rough tracks. Still there are enough ways 
across the Hindu Kush mountains to enable a commander 
to maintain some sort of a front if he decided to use that 
region for his advance. 

The other line of advance from the Oxus is the easier but 
longer way through Herat. This is in much more practic¬ 
able country and the high passes of the Hindu Kush are 
avoided by a turning movement through a less desolate 
terrain. An advantage of this route would be that the 
Trans-Caspian railway to Kushk Post on the Afghan 
border could be used to the full. Furthermore the country 
is open enough to permit a wide deployment of the Red 
armies while the occupation of Herat would be a good 
propaganda point in disheartening any opposition that 
might flare up. In fact there is much to be said for the plan 
of a broad sweep by way of Herat through considerations 
of space alone. But although the Hindu Kush range is out¬ 
flanked by advancing through Herat, the enemy will not 
find himself in very easy country. Herat itself lies at an 
altitude of only 3,000 feet, but the surroundings are dis¬ 
tinctly hilly, rising to a height of 10,000 feet where the 
westward continuation of the Hindu Kush range still has 
power to disturb this wild region. 
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Thus the two alternatives, either of advance over the 
passes of the Hindu Kush range or of advance by a wide 
sweep round through Herat, leave little doubt as to which 
will be selected. The Hindu Kush route is so mountainous 
that it bars the way to the solid movement of a great army 
and the mechanized appliances that go with it. It would, 
however, be necessary for the enemy commander to 
occupy the passes of the Hindu Kush so as to secure his 
flank and he might even push forward a fairly strong force 
towards Kabul and Chitral across the Hindu Kush; but his 
main advance must be through Herat. 

It must be repeated that the advance through Herat will 
not be an easy matter at all. The width for deployment is 
restricted by the narrow bottle-neck between the end of the 
Hindu Kush range and the Persian border. Possibly the 
enemy will not trouble too much about violating the Per¬ 
sian border when such a great gamble as the invasion of 
India is afoot. But there can be no doubt that the passage of 
Russian troops through Persian territory without so much 
as by-your-leavc would be another shock to the signatories 
to the Saadabad pact already gravely disturbed by the 
occupation of Afghanistan. It is another dilemma facing the 
enemy. Either he must violate Persian territory or else put 
up with a restricted bottle-neck in his advance through 
Herat. 

However, let it be granted that the Red Army succeeded 
in rolling forward in vast masses through the uneasy 
tumbled hills around Herat. His next move would be to 
swing left and begin the approach to the North-West 
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Frontier of India. His troops must also be assumed to have 
occupied the passes over the Hindu Kush and possibly to be 
advancing in small numbers upon Kabul and Chitral. The 
leftward swing would bring the troops into less moun¬ 
tainous country and the wide development of the Red 
Army could then be brought about with a view to estab¬ 
lishing a front miming from Kabul to Kandahar, parallel 
to the North-West Frontier and constituting a most for¬ 
midable threat against it. In fact, once the nature of the 
interior of Afghanistan is grasped and the dominant effect 
of the icy heights of the Hindu Kush is understood, it is 
certain that no other plan is possible for the enemy than to 
make as rapidly as possible for the establishment of the 
Kabul-Kandahar front by means of an advance along the 
easiest route possible, which is through the land immedi¬ 
ately surrounding Herat. 

The certainty of this plan being adopted is so great that 
it will be well to pause here and see whether our old ally, 
great distance, is likely to lend his aid. It is true that 
mechanization of armies enables them to travel great dis¬ 
tances in a short time. But it does not enable commanders 
to perform miracles and there is a sense in which mechan¬ 
ization has actually shortened the distance over which rapid 
advance can be made. In ancient times, in times also that 
are not very ancient, armies could advance by taking the 
risk of isolation from their bases over immense distances 
and yet suffer no great impairment of their fighting 
strength. The point need not be laboured since in those 
days a soldier needed little beyond what he could himself 
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carry. Thus Alexander marched and fought from Mace¬ 
donia to India in a few years in the complete absence of any 
means of communication with his base, beyond that which 
he himself provided. This is a feat quite beyond the capacity 
of a modern army—a sobering thought for Dictators. Thus 
great distance over terrain which has neither roads nor 
railways has as great a deterring effect as long distance had 
in the case of naval or aerial attack. So it is very necessary 
to know what distances the Red Armies would have to 
traverse before they could assemble in fully equipped array 
along the front from Kabul to Kandahar. 

From the great military depot of Merv to Kushk Post is 
160 miles, no great matter since there is a railway running 
between those places. But from Kuskh Post the business 
of moving into a roadless and railwayless region must be 
faced. It is only 60 miles from Kushk Post to Herat over a 
range of hills rising to a height of 5,000 feet. This again is 
no great matter for a well-equipped modem army but 
severe difficulties lie ahead. The route from Herat to 
Kandahar runs through Farah and Girishk and it is no less 
than 380 miles between the two places. From Kandahar to 
Kabul is 290 miles. These figures bring out the great differ¬ 
ence between the direct route from the Oxus to Kabul over 
the Hindu Kush, against the roundabout route via Herat 
from Kushk Post to Kabul avoiding the Flindu Kush. It is 
730 miles from Kushk Post to Kabul via Herat, Farah, and 
Girishk—whereas it is little more than 300 miles from the 
River Oxus to Kabul via Mazar-i-Sharif and about 200 
miles from the Oxus to Chitral. It will be seen how tempt- 
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ing is the comparative shortness of the direct route over the 
Hindu Kush range but it is so impracticable a route for a 
modern army that the longer way round must be adopted. 
It is noteworthy that Alexander the Great used both routes, 
but he arrived in Kabul along the Herat-Farah-Girishk- 
Kandahar track and only used the passes over the Hindu 
Kush for a foray into the Trans-Oxus region from Kabul 
after he had occupied that place. The exigencies of water 
supply, rations, and practicability of track which con¬ 
strained Alexander are no less important to-day. 

Thus the enemy must face 730 miles of desolate country 
from Kushk Post for the advance of his main armies on 
Kabul and two or three hundred miles of high mountainous 
country over which a smaller force may advance from the 
comfortable lowlands of the Oxus to Kabul or Chitral. 
It is true that it is only 440 miles from Kushk Post to 
Kandahar, at one end of the front that would have to be 
established, which is considerably less than the total dis¬ 
tance to Kabul. Thus the enemy might consider the possi¬ 
bility of making the principal attack on India from Kanda¬ 
har, leaving the advance from Kabul to lighter forces. But, 
as will be shown, this plan does not hold out much prospect 
of success for a mechanized army and it is unlikely that the 
hostile commander will be able to refrain from lengthen¬ 
ing out his line of communications from Kandahar up to 
Kabul. 

The distances involved are therefore formidable though 
not entirely deterrent. They are not enough in themselves 
to prevent the plans for the invasion of India from being 
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worked out in detail. But the position of a great army 
deployed on a front from Kabul to Kandahar and depen¬ 
dent on a very long line of communications over a roadless 
region will not be comfortable. The lack of roads will, 
however, be an advantage to the enemy to some extent 
since there will be nothing for aeroplanes to bomb save the 
actual lorries and a few bottle-necks here and there, such as 
bridges and narrow passes. But 730 miles of lorry transport 
for a modem army is not a very attractive proposition and 
the Russian commander would be much happier if there 
were a railway behind him. But the construction of such a 
great length of line during the course of a lightning attack 
on India is of course out of the question. Supphes brought 
over the passes of the Hindu Kush during the summer after 
the melting of the snows might ease the problems of trans¬ 
port but they would not help matters very appreciably. 
Taking it all round then, it looks as if the factor of distance 
will again give substantial aid to the defenders of Hindustan. 

So far the plans of the invader seem to be dictated pretty 
clearly by physical geography and it is safe to assume that 
the defenders will stand face to face with an enemy con¬ 
centration on the line Kabul-Kandahar. What will be the 
next move? In fact we are now back at the question 
originally propounded—which way will they come? 
Through which of the five gateways will the main attack 
be directed ? If it is possible to give a definite answer to this 
question the task of the defenders will be materially eased 
since they can themselves concentrate in strength in a 
definite region so as to be sure of having their maximum 
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strength at the decisive point. It has already been suggested 
that the simple strategy of the enemy might be to batter at 
all five gateways simultaneously until one showed signs of 
giving way and then to pour an immense mechanized force 
through the gap. It sounds simple enough but an examina¬ 
tion of each of the five gateways will throw light on the 
probabilities of the success of such strategy in a way 
which will concentrate attention on one particular gate¬ 
way. In fact it is the limitations of mechanized warfare 
which will point the way by which the enemy must make 
his principal blow. Two generations ago a simultaneous 
assault along the whole North-West Frontier might have 
had some chance of success. To-day the new weapons of 
Mars compel him to a different plan. 

From the northern end of the North-West Frontier the 
five gateways are—Chitral, the Khybcr Pass, the Kurram 
Valley, the Gumal Valley, and the Khojak-Bolan Pass 
through Quetta. Let us look at them in turn with a dis¬ 
criminating eye and with a knowledge of what mechanized 
transport can do—and further with a knowledge of what it 
cannot do. Too often tanks and machine-gun carriers are 
credited with the power to achieve miracles of movement 
and, since they can perform wonderful evolutions in 
climbing declivities that seem impregnable to their assault, 
it is rashly concluded that they can go anywhere and do 
anything. This is far from true unless there is no opposition. 
In the face of resolute defenders armed with suitable 
weapons, tanks moving slowly and painfully in difficult 
country are very vulnerable. So the practicability of the 
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five gateways for the advance of tanks against them will 
largely condition the intensity of the attack upon them. And 
since tanks do but clear the way for the troops which follow 
after, the ability of lorries to make use of the gateway must 
also determine the nature of the assault. 

The country along the Chitral road has already been 
described in a previous chapter. By no stretch of imagina¬ 
tion can it be called either tank or lorry country. Motor 
transport might struggle along part of the way during the 
summer months but hundreds of miles of rough mountain 
track are more than the machines could accomplish. For it 
must be remembered that the capture of Chitral would be 
but the beginning of the enemy’s difficulties in this region. 
It is over a hundred miles from Chitral to the Peshawar 
Vale ofjust as impossible country as the rugged miles from 
the Oxus to Chitral, every inch of which would be con¬ 
tested. Consequently the fight for the Chitral gateway into 
India would be but an affair of outposts because neither 
side could bring a large force into the field there. It is not 
on the Chitral road that the fate of India will be threatened 
decisively. In making his dispositions for defence the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India can turn his attention to other 
places with an easy mind about Chitralistan. 

Next in order comes the famous Khyber Pass, the route 
by which so many invaders have entered India. Here, it 
would seem, must the danger he. Indeed, if it were true 
that history does repeat itself, the main attack of the enemy 
might be expected here. But fortunately this cliche is just 
as untrue as most of the moth-eaten company of unsound 
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banalities that pass too easily for solid reason. Time has not 
stood still in the Khyber and the iconoclastic hand of the 
engineer has left its grimy thumb-mark on the grim Hills. 
Two excellent roads and a broad-gauge railway traverse 
the Khyber Pass to a defensive position of incredible 
strength. No soldier will feel entirely happy about sitting 
passively in a defensive position waiting for the enemy to 
attack. There are too many instances of such supposedly 
impregnable positions being turned or even captured by 
assault. But there are a few positions in the world that seem 
to be so strong that no commander would venture to make 
a frontal attack upon them. The Khyber defences are per¬ 
haps among this restricted list. It may be that there is no 
such thing as an impregnable position in the absolute sense 
of the word, but the odds against a successful attack in the 
case of the Khyber, as now fortified, seem to be so great 
that the enemy would scarcely dare to stake all upon the 
attack. 

Consider the relative situations of the two contending 
forces. The British and Indian armies are well posted on the 
steep heights at a place where the enemy can be enfiladed 
wherever he tries to scale them. The defenders have behind 
them excellent roads and a railway connected direct to the 
main railway system of India. Furthermore they are close 
to their sources of supply and to the military cantonments 
and recruiting grounds whence the fierce warriors are to be 
drawn. They have water in sufficient quantities if not in 
abundance and a healthy climate to fight in all the year 
round. But the approaching enemy is in widely different 
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case. He has no hope of making a turning movement for 
there are no ways through the Hills to outflank the Khyber 
defences, save unimportant tracks which can be threaded 
only by small parties of infantry and pack animals. The 
enemy is compelled to make a frontal attack against a 
modem army with 700 miles and more of rough roadless 
country behind him along which all his supplies must 
come. He has no railway to relieve his straining lorries of 
their heaviest and bulkiest loads. 

This is no situation that the enemy commander could con¬ 
template with any satisfaction whatever. Matters are indeed 
far different from the days when there might have been a 
gallant clash of hand-to-hand fighting in the Khyber and a 
victorious force might beat back the defenders contesting 
every yard of the way with desperate valour. As matters 
stand to-day the attackers would never get within a 
thousand yards of the defenders’ guns. The invaders might 
swarm up the bottle-neck from the Afghanistan end of the 
Khyber Pass to the chosen place of defence only to be 
mown down helplessly before they had a chance to deploy 
for attack. 

It has not been overlooked that there are mountain 
tracks over the Khyber hills which would enable a bold 
enemy to creep round the main defences and appear at a 
number of points with disconcerting effect unless he were 
forestalled. But these tracks are very rough zig-zag paths 
over steep ridges, easily traversed by a few wayfarers under 
peaceful conditions but no place for large-scale operations. 
There would doubtless be fighting on these lonely foot- 
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paths and it would be fighting in winch the Indian troops 
are first-class experts. Such warfare is a very specialized 
form of action not to be undertaken by the inexperienced 
without the certainty of ambush and disaster from which 
not one man would emerge ahve. The weary enemy troops 
at the end of their long journey from the flat steppes of 
Russia will have no knowledge or training in such un¬ 
familiar methods of warfare and there ought to be no 
serious difficulty in stopping all the lonely tracks along 
which the enemy might strive to infiltrate behind the lines 
of the defender. Every inch, every stone and boulder, are 
known to the skilled Indian troops and it is difficult to 
imagine that the attackers would have the least chance of 
success in these minor tactics. Their main blow in the 
Khyber would have to be directed against the main defen¬ 
sive position by frontal attack up a narrow winding 
approach. 

The situation at Quetta on the Khojak-Bolan Pass is very 
much the same as the Khyber position. Once again the 
defenders have the use of roads and a railway connected 
with the main Indian system of railways, while the attackers 
have many dreary hundreds of miles of undeveloped 
country for their lines of communication. In this case, 
however, the distance from Herat is shorter than it is to the 
distant Khyber. To that extent the attack upon the Khojak- 
Bolan Pass would be easier but that is about as far as the 
matter goes. The ascent from the plains of Afghanistan to 
the summit of the Khojak is every bit as formidable as the 
ascent of the Khyber. And the defenders have the great 
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advantage of the possession of the great cantonment of 
Quetta lying in a basin among the Hills at a height of 
5,000 feet in the very heart of the area of combat. All that 
has been written about the defence of the Khyber is fairly 
closely paralleled in the Khojak-Bolan Pass with the useful 
addition of a second loop of railway covering a possible 
by-pass route via Harnai. And, lest the enemy might be 
tempted to infiltrate through the deserts of Baluchistan 
there is a long slender line of railway from Quetta running 
westward for 300 miles up to the borders of Persia, or Iran, 
as it is now called. The Quetta gateway into India would 
be a very tough nut to crack and one may picture the 
invader still not satisfied that he has found the best way of 
attack. 

The Kurram Valley lies not far from the Khyber Pass in 
point of distance, but the Kurram is separated from the 
Khyber by the lofty Safed Koh range of mountains so that 
operations directed against the Kurram gateway would be 
entirely segregated from an attack on the Khyber and such 
operations can be considered without reference to the 
details of an assault on the Khyber. It was by way of the 
Kurram Valley arid the Pass at the head of it that Lord 
Roberts made his successful invasion of Afghanistan 
towards the end of the nineteenth century. But those were 
still the days of pack transport and of the supremacy of the 
foot soldier. Times have changed and the unprotected foot 
soldier is now no match for the mechanical monsters of 
modem warfare. To avoid labouring again the points 
already made elsewhere it may be said at once that the 
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Peiwar Kotal, the Pass through the Safed Koh range, 
though temptingly close to Kabul is no route for machines 
to take. There are other similar passes at the head of the 
Kurram Valley, but they all lie at a great elevation and are 
snowbound in winter. There are no roads over the Passes 
but only zig-zag tracks. To make a long story short the 
enemy commander must now reject the Kurram Valley 
and with it four out of the five gateways into India. 

There remains the Gumal Valley. One may imagine the 
finger of the enemy commander tracing its course on the 
map from where it rises in Afghanistan to where it runs 
through troubled tribal territory to its junction with the 
Indus near Dera Ismail Klan. Here the valleys are wider, 
the altitudes of the Hills not so great. There is a more open 
look about the terrain and the traveller does not feel quite 
so imprisoned by the eternal Hills as he does elsewhere on 
the Frontier. It is possible to visualize tanks, big guns, and 
lorries snorting their way in considerable numbers along 
the head of the Gumal and also along the practicable defiles 
of neighbouring streams. Not that the water-courses are 
really perennial streams for they are usually nearly dry. 
But everywhere in this region there is water available in 
fair quantities at all times of the year. The heights to be 
scaled are moderate and, with luck, clear of snow at all 
times. Here at last, the commander of the invading host, 
poring over the map, finds his questing pencil come to 
rest. Here at last is the chink in the armour of Hindustan 
through which vast forces might pour. 

But the enemy will do well not to paint too rosy a pic- 
s 
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ture of the Gumal gateway. It is indeed very difficult 
country to fight over. But compared with the forbidding 
quality of the other gateways he may well think that he has 
found the solution to his awkward problem. The more he 
looks at it, the more he likes the tentative selection he has 
already half-made for the place where the main assault is to 
be made. It is not ideal tank country, but it is not impos¬ 
sible. The Gumal Valley is about midway along the Kabul- 
Kandahar front that is to be established. Simultaneous 
assault on all five gateways, of course! But the main attack, 
the real assault with fully mechanized armies supported by 
aircraft—that must be made on the Gumal. He hesitates no 
longer. It is the only possible plan. 

But there are unpleasant difficulties for the enemy. Sup¬ 
pose he succeeds in forcing his way to the Indus, what 
then? He will find himself in a horrible desert, none the 
less arid because the great Indus is flowing through it. 
However, the enemy commander is not likely to be 
deterred from attacking the Gumal Valley by any con¬ 
siderations of difficulties after forcing a passage to the 
Indus, even though the difficulties would be extremely 
formidable. The mere fact of having successfully forced a 
way through the North-West Frontier will be enough to 
have a shattering effect on the defenders everywhere, so he 
makes the great decision that the main blow must be 
directed against the Gumal Valley. 

The exploitation of a successful attack on the Gumal and 
the arrival of strong forces on the Indus would make it 
possible to spread out, both up and downstream, along the 
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Indus. This would threaten to dissolve the defences of the 
Khyber and of the Kurram through the fear of being cut 
off. Even distant Quetta would feel the impact of such a 
reverse. In all probability the defenders would be com¬ 
pelled to fall back on the line of the Indus and acknow¬ 
ledge the loss of the mountain line of defence. The enemy 
commander finds his spirits rising as he contemplates a 
resounding victory in place of a desperate hammering at 
positions of enormous natural strength. At last the dreams 
of many a conqueror would come true and hordes of 
soldiery would pour through the Passes on to the plains of 
Hindustan. 

There is no need to dwell upon this horrid picture for it 
is quite impossible for it to happen so long as there are 
virile defenders of the land. But there is no harm in con¬ 
templating it for a moment and in taking a reasoned view of 
the consequences of the abandonment of the mountain 
barriers of the Frontier. The situation would then be that 
invaders and defenders would be separated by the swift 
deep current of the mighty Indus—a river which flows 
strongly at all times of the year and rises, as soon as the 
snows of the Himalaya begin to melt in the spring, to a 
turbulent muddy flood varying in width from a few hun¬ 
dred yards in raging rocky gorges to as much as a mile in 
easier flat country. There are a few places where it can be 
forded in midwinter but none at all during the six months 
of the flood season. It is a most formidable military obstacle, 
the like of which does not exist anywhere in Europe. So 
formidable is it that there was once a school of military 
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thought which advocated making the line of the Indus the 
first line of defence, leaving the invader to lengthen his 
already long line of communications by the addition of the 
mountain passes through the Frontier Hills. 

Once more the enemy commander would find the hard 
facts of physical geography forcing him towards a single 
definite line of advance when he considers his plans for 
crossing the Indus. This time it is the deserts of India that 
compel him to swing northwards. Those dreadful tracts 
admit of no compromise even in the days of mechanical 
monsters. The great deserts of Sind and the empty barren 
lands of Bikanir turn their blank featureless faces against the 
advance of an army and forbid in stony silence any attempt 
to disturb their sun-scorched solitude. If he had time the 
enemy commander might organize a line of advance 
along a pipe line, a railway, and a road, constructed by one 
painful mile after another as he advanced. But he has no 
time to spend on such a vast undertaking nor would the 
defenders leave him undisturbed to build his works. He has 
no choice—he must advance where there are fertile lands 
with ample supplies and where there is plenty of water. 

This dilemma has confronted all the invaders of India so 
that they have all had to keep north and move with the 
foothills of the Himalaya on their left flank. It is the only 
possible route and it has the advantage that it leads straight 
to the heart of India at Delhi. Perhaps the capital city is not 
nowadays so important as when the Emperor lived there 
in a palace filled with untold treasure. But it would be a 
natural objective for the invader to-day and with the fall 
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of Delhi he might well rest on his arms. But there is a 
proverb that it is a long way to Delhi —Delhi dur ust — 
which is used whenever a man boasts that he will accom¬ 
plish some difficult task with ease. It crystallizes the experi¬ 
ence of many a shattered expedition which has come to ruin 
even after crossing the Indus. For the way runs across all 
five of the rivers which give their name to the Punjab— 
the land of the Five Rivers. They arc no such tremendous 
obstacles as the Indus but each one of them would form a 
magnificent defensive line and the same terrific fight, 
repeated five times over with its heavy toll in casualties and 
material losses, might well reduce an enemy to despair. 

Such is the grand plan of invasion which anyone having 
the temerity to launch an attack overland against India 
must adopt. First the advance through Herat into more 
open country where the massive columns of advancing 
troops of all arms can find room to deploy into more open 
order. Then the swing left across the width of Afghanistan 
to build up a front extending from Kabul to Kandahar. 
Now physical geography takes a stronger hand in the game 
and forces a more limited choice of action—indeed there is 
no choice. The next move must be a simultaneous attack 
against the five gateways—Quetta, the Gumal Valley, the 
Kurram Valley, the Khyber Pass, and the Chitral road. 
Furthermore the main attack with the support of a large 
mechanized force must be against the Gumal for this is the 
only way by which the clanking monsters will be able to 
reach”the Indus. There must then follow the consolidation 

in 

of the line of the Indus by taking all the other gateways in. 
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the rear. When the advance is resumed the Indus must be 
forced somewhere and the whole invading army must 
swing northward so that its left flank rests on the foothills 
of the Himalayas. Then one by one the five rivers of the 
Punjab must be forced so that at last the invaders will come 
again to the historic battlefield of Panipat outside Delhi. But 
by this time the defenders would be in no case to survive 
such a terrible scries of defeats and the final battle of Panipat 
would be decided before ever the armies met in combat. 

It is easy to set down in one paragraph the main features 
of the plan which the enemy will find himself forced to 
adopt. But the scope of the plan fairly takes one’s breath 
away. Its magnitude alone is enough to scare off intruders 
unless they arc obsessed by a mania for conquest which 
might dare all on a desperate venture. But that the plan 
could succeed in the face of resolute well-armed defenders 
seems impossible. And the defenders of Hindustan are 
resolute and well-armed. We have pictured them as staring 
out over the frontier, steady and confident in their own 
strength, and wondering only where the invader will strike. 
If the argument of this chapter is accepted they need no 
longer wonder, they will know. And a hostile plan which 
is known is a plan which is already half-defeated. The 
defenders themselves can make their own plans in the cer¬ 
tainty that they can defeat the enemy and fling him back 
in dire confusion. 

Since the invader’s plans are known, the necessary steps 
to meet them can be taken. It is a heartening thought that 
nearly all these steps have in fact already been taken. But 
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there is much still to be done and there is still time to do it. 
It would be ridiculous to suggest that the succession of keen 
brains and competent soldiers who have had to keep watch 
and ward on the Frontier have neglected to do everything 
in their power to strengthen the defences of India. The 
people of the British Empire owe an immense debt to the 
men who have done so much to build up the defences with 
such consummate skill. They have devoted long years of 
their lives to a self-imposed exile in one of the most deso¬ 
late and dangerous parts of this globe and have built a fine 
tradition of high courage and straight dealing that will bear 
fruit an hundredfold in time of trouble. There arc no finer 
men on earth than the men of the Frontier. It requires a 
well-tempered brain as well as a fit body to serve with 
distinction in the North-West Frontier Province. And how 
many there are who serve with distinction! They work far 
from the glare of publicity and they receive scant thanks 
for their wonderful achievements. There is indeed a fashion 
at the moment to raise a cheap snigger by silly inventions 
about pukka sahibs or fiery colonels who only exist in the 
foolish minds of the untravelled. It is only fair to say that 
the victims of these stupid sneers, sitting alone in a tiny 
fort on the harsh Frontier, enjoy the joke against themselves. 
But I have lived among these men and have seen what they 
are doing, and with me the joke falls very flat indeed. It is 
time that the silly fashion went the way of all silly fashions. 

The simple truth is that the Empire is served on the 
Frontier by the finest type of mafi. If this were not true 
India would indeed be in jeopardy. But fortunately it is 
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true. From the General to the humblest sepoy, from the 
Governor to the latest joined Assistant Political Officer, and 
among all ranks of the ancillary services on the Frontier, 
there is a spirit that must be felt to be understood. It cannot 
be written about lest mere fulsomeness of praise should 
defeat its own intention. These men are a race apart from 
other men and it is only by living among them and by 
being admitted to the honour of friendship with them that 
some small understanding may be obtained of the spirit 
which animates the wardens of the marches. 

The Army in India includes both the Indian Army and 
the British troops serving in India. It is more than a pic¬ 
turesque touch to say that the Army in India in time of 
peace was always mobilized and ready to move at very 
short notice. The cantonments in which they are quartered 
are more numerous and increase in size the nearer they are 
on the Frontier. Quick concentration at any threatened 
place is therefore already assured and, if the Gumal turns 
out to be the real danger spot as the argument of this 
chapter indicates, the massing of troops there can be 
achieved without difficulty. Men and material would be 
quickly available for a swift counterstroke of crushing 
strength. 

But something remains to be done to improve the com¬ 
munications to the Gumal. It is unfortunate that the 
threatened area is the very place where the futile two foot 
six inch gauge railways have been built, for, so long as they 
appear on the railway map of India, they may entrap the 
Quartermaster-General into treating them as railways 
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instead of absurd shams. They should never have been con¬ 
structed on the Frontier where life is hard and strenuous 
and shams are shown up for what they are. They must be 
either converted to the five foot six inch gauge or else they 
must be taken up and converted into motor roads fit for 
heavy traffic. The cost of this work would be small and the 
time taken would not be very long. The need is urgent 
and the work should be put in hand at once. 

Then there are new roads that need building in the trans- 
Indus region. Tribal opposition to their construction should 
be broken down or overcome by one means or another— 
and there are plenty of men in the Political Department 
who know how to accomplish this. The knowledge that 
such roads will in future return a handsome dividend in the 
form of a pacified Frontier should be an additional incen¬ 
tive to a vigorous road construction policy. 

The outlook then is full of hope. We have the men. We 
have the material, the best in the world, and more is flow¬ 
ing in daily. We have the arsenals and the power to expand 
them. Already all the countries of the Empire east of Suez 
have combined to organize their resources and have most 
fittingly met in Delhi to make their plans. In short we have 
fine and well-equipped troops of all arms on guard and we 
have knowledge of the plan of invasion an enemy would 
be forced to adopt. It is certain that no man passes the 
Frontier against our will. Impregnable India stands and will 
ever stand unshaken amidst a whole world in arms. 
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The author is uneasily conscious that there will be some 
readers who will be angrily muttering—what is all this talk 
about defence, defence, and nothing but defence? Is the 
Army in India, they will enquire scornfully, to sit down 
behind strong defences and wait for an enemy to come 
along? What folly to contemplate locking up the finest 
army in the world to do nothing but wait! 

Such criticism is extremely pertinent. It would indeed be 
folly to immobilize an unnecessarily large force behind an 
impregnable barrier. In fact the critics will be right if they 
point out that the true defence of India lies far beyond her 
borders. It must be admitted that the defence of India can¬ 
not be separated from other operations in a water-tight 
compartment of its own. If ever an enemy contemplated 
the invasion of India, the proper plan would be to attack 
and pin him down in some region far from the North- 
West Frontier. 

This is very true. It will be remembered that the new 
organization of the Army in India includes troops for 
external defence. The Government has in fact thereby 
recognized that it is no longer the sole duty of the Army in 
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India to fight on, or immediately beyond, the long Frontier 
of Hindustan. External Defence Troops—if the phrase has 
any meaning, it is that these troops must be ready to go 
overseas and attack the enemy long before he gets anywhere 
near the land frontier. It is, of course, a fact that Indian 
troops did serve in such a capacity in many overseas theatres 
of war from 1914 to 1918 and it is no secret that these 
superb fighters are at the time of writing ready again to 
spring into action far from the shores of their native 
land. 

This function of the Army in India opens up the wide 
and fascinating study of the grand strategy of Asiatic war¬ 
fare against an enemy or a possible combination of 
enemies. Such a vast subject needs a book of its own and it 
is only possible here to make a passing reference to the 
need for such a book. But one postulate may be made and 
that is, that it would be utterly impossible to prepare any 
plans for warfare in Asia—and perhaps it would be well to 
include Africa, Australia, New Zealand, and the South Sea 
Islands—without assuming the existence of an impregnable 
base in India. If India goes, all is lost. 

So this book is an essential preliminary to the study of the 
major strategy of Asiatic warfare. East of the Suez Canal 
lies a vast region in which the strategy and tactics of war¬ 
fare are very different from those of the European battle¬ 
grounds. In this region India occupies a unique position as 
may be seen by the most casual glance at the map of Asia. 
In this theatre of war neither Japan nor Russia nor any 
other Power holds the key position. It is India, both from 
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her wealth, man-power, and intrinsic strength, that holds 
the key. Who holds India holds Asia. 

The stirring of national consciousness in India is, there¬ 
fore, all to the good. England does not hold India in the 
narrow sense so loudly proclaimed by dictators in regard 
to the unfortunate countries they are engaged in looting. 
India belongs to herself and there is a wonderful period 
awaiting those who will guide her affairs in the future. The 
partnership between British practical sense and Indian 
idealism will bring forth a new portent in world security 
in the fullness of time. 

But one must not look too far ahead if the immediate 
needs of practical commonsense are to be met. India must 
make certain of the safety of the Great Fortress on which 
all other military operations in Asia must depend. Thus the 
defence of the base in India from the violent assault of a 
determined enemy is the first and foremost requirement of 
the day. If the arguments in this book are accepted, then it 
is in fact possible to assure the security of the base. But the 
price of security is eternal vigilance. This price India is pre¬ 
pared to pay and the defenders stand ready. Behind their 
ranks India may work out her Imperial destiny undisturbed 
by the fear of invasion. 
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